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Au vegetable substances, it is well known, are liable to four 
distinct processes, previously to their final decomposition. There 
is, first, the saccharine fermentation; then there is the vinous fer« 
inentation; next follows the, acetous fermentation; and, lastly, 
comes the putrefactive fermentation; the issue of which is the 
dissolution of the material into its primitive elements. It is pos- 
sible that human societies may be subject to a series of processes, 
somewhat analogous to those which occur im the vegetable king- 
dom: and, without attempting to trace out this analogy, we shall 
be content to remark, that some sort of fermentation—(we know 
not exactly what—but certainly not the saccharine)—seems, at 
this moment, to be going on throughout the whole mass of the 
great European community. Most assuredly, whether for good 
or evil, the principles of change are, in this country, manifesting 
themselves with an activity, which portends a new and untried 
combination of the social ingredients. And tremendous is the 
bubbling of the cauldron, produced by their operation: and pro- 
digious is the “* double, double, toil and trouble” of the wise men 
who are assembled round it: and whimsical and fantastic, beyond 
all former example, both in colour and in shape, are the sprites, 
which are perpetually rising up out of the mystic “ gruel,” as it 
works, and are mingling, while they may, im antic dance, and 
wanton evolution, Such is their number, that their name, of 
course, might properly be called Legion. In this, however, the 
imps rejoice not, so much as in another character, wherein they 
glorify themselves, and which they seek, as 1t would appear, to 
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impress upon the period which gives them birth. We have all 
heard of the Age of Gold—and the Age of Silver—and the Ages 
of Brass and Iron, But the present may more fitly be called the 
« Penny” Age: for this is the very title which is, most generally, 
written on the forehead of these swarming familiars, In the 
strength and virtue of this sign, they go forth to conquer: and, 
in this, they hope to bear down the ponderous attributes, which, 
hitherto, have been vulgarly aseribed to the successive eras of 
mankind, And the language of their triumph is— 


Ie, ravrayod ev’ ! 


We are not, however, imeclined to look with absolute dismay 
and despair upon this “ small infantry” of the powers of the air: 
partly, because there are, among them, forms which wear no 
sinister or malicious aspect, and which even seem, by their coun- 
tenance and bearing, to speak of peace on earth, and good will 
towards men;—and, partly, because there occasionally rises up, 
with them, out of the “ charmed pot,” a shape of supenor di- 
mension, dignity, and substance, prepared, as it would seem, 
“ deftly to show its office,” and ministry, in behalf of all that is 
venerable, and honest, and lovely, and of good report, From 
the presence of these brighter and more noble apparitions, we 
would willingly gather, that other powers, besides the principali- 
ties of evil, may have their part and lot in conducting these 
ominous preparations, If the magicians of Babylon the Great 
had it all their own way, it is to be feared that the air might either 
be darkened with the legions of their swarthy and unclean spirits; 
or else that it might be haunted with false and treacherous phan- 
toms arrayed like angels of light. As it is, however, we are ready 

to hope and trust that an antagonist agency of good 1s likewise 
at work upon the busy alchymy of the times; and that, after all, 
they who are for us shall, eventually, turn out to be more than 
they who are against us. Only, let it be always remembered, 
that the wizards and cunning men, with whom we have to do, 
are not given to slumber; and that nothing but watchfulness, 
and diligence, and, we must add, prayer, will avail, on our part, 
to counterwork and neutralize their enchantments. 

To talk somewhat more prosaically of this matter ;—among the 
encouraging phenomena to be found, in this day of compendious 
publications, we may very justly reckon the volume now before 
us. Mr. Blunt has recently furnished us with a masterly 
sketch of the History of the Reformation in England: and 
we are now indebted to Mr. Smedley for a similar good 
office towards the same cause in France. If the whole of his 
undertaking shall be executed with the talent and the spirit which 
have presided over this first part, it may be doubted whether the 
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task could, by possibility, be committed to better hands. In the 
first place, the style of Mr. Smedley is remarkable for its terse- 
ness and perspicuity,—qualities of signal importance in historical 
composition. He, moreover, appears to have a complete mastery 
over his materials, Extensive and various as they are, he surveys 
them without perplexity or confusion, and marshals them into 
orderly, compact, and luminous narrative. It requires no ordi- 
dinary strength of judgment, and felicity of execution, thus to.ex- 
tract their essence from the vast accumulations of former annalists 
and compilers, and to present it in a form that shall be accept- 
able both to the profound student, and the more general reader, 
One grand secret of Mr. Smedley’s success we take to be, that he 
has been engaged upon a favourite region of research, It is very 
easy to perceive that he has been animated, throughout, by a 
spirit of warm devotion to his work, He writes, indeed, appa- 
rently without much effort, and with perfect composure and self- 
possession, But it is impossible to peruse a dele cuating with- 
out discerning proofs of that familiarity with every department of 
his subject, which is to be acquired by none but those who are 
enamoured of their task. ‘There has, evidently, been no need 
for him to lash himself up to an encounter with bis business; 
and the result has been a clear, attractive, and interesting ac- 
count of French Protestantism, such as may be said to supply a 
desideratum in our national literature. We are aware of no pub- 
lication which comprises so much valuable and connected infor- 
mation, relative to this department of history, within so manage- 
able a compass. 

Mr. Smedley says truly, that no part of Christendom has un- 
dergone severer trials for the sake of truth, than Protestant France; 
and that none, therefore, may reward our inquiries with a richer 
harvest of varied and attractive interest. It is true that in France, 
as elsewhere, the protest was, at first,not so much against the abo- 
minations and sorceries of the spiritual Babylon, as against her 
crown of pride,—her purple and fine linen,—ber rapacity, which 
fattened on the marrow of kings,—and her impudent monopoly in 
the gainful traffic of priestcraft. But the assault upon these out- 
works of the Papacy effected, in time, a breach in the wall, 
through which men began to look into the interior chambers o 
imagery, and to gaze, with indignation and astonishment, at ¢ 
still greater abominations that were done therein, We find, ac- 
cordingly, that the same authorities, which had condemned, as 
false and scandalous, the pretences by which Tetzel was replenish- 
ing the treasury of the Vatican, denounced the opinions of Luther 
as calling for refutation, not by process of argument, but only by 
the “ infallible artillery” of bonds and fire. But then, we also 
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find, that the new learning, whose attack went, direct, to the 
spiritual strong-hold of Romish corruption, soon after found its 
way to the diocese of Meaux. The persecution which followed, 
in 1525, drove Faber to Navarre, and Farel to Geneva, (where 
he became the friend and colleague of Calvin,) and was further 
rendered memorable by the martyrdom of Jacques Povent, who 
was burned alive on the Gréve, and may, perhaps, be considered 
as the Protomartyr of the French Reformation. 

In the course of the next four years from that time, the new 
opinions continued to advance from strength to strength. The 
rage and alarm of the parliament at Paris was testified by the 
execution of Louis Berquin; whose firmness and composure in 
his last hour was such that, according to the report of a spectator, 
** you would have said that he was meditating in his library upon 
his studies, or in the Church upon his God.” Still it was hoped 
by the reformers that the king, Francis L., at least was tolerant: and 
it was not till late, 1554, that they were most fearfully undeceived. 
In that year a number of Sacramentarians were arrested in Paris; 
and the 19th of January, 1535, was fixed for the first grand auto- 
da-fe in France. It was celebrated with unprecedented solem- 
nity, and most odious splendour. ‘The king kimself, at a banquet 
held at the palace of the archbishop, exclaimed—* If my night 
arm were gangrened, | would cheerfully cut it off, and cast it 
from me. If my own sons were unhappy enough to be seduced 
by these detestable novelties, | myself would be the first to furnish 
proofs of their guilt.” The execrable and fiend-like mummeries 
of the day were concluded by a spectacle of unparalleled horror. 


“« Francis, the most chivalrous knight, and accomplished prince of his 
days—(fertile as those days were in valour and magnificence)—stopped 
at six different places of execution, in which an equal number of victims 
of fanaticism were tarrying his arrival, in all the bitterness of prepara- 
tion for an agonizing death. As if the ordinary terrors of the stake 
were inadequate for the punishment now required, these martyrs, bound 
to the extremity of long poles, were alternately lowered to, and with- 
drawn from, the blazing pile; till the ropes by which they were 
fastened caught fire, snapped asunder, and plunged their already half- 
burned limbs into the devouring flame.” —p. 31. 


From this hour of infamy, there was evidently an end of all 
hope of toleration or indulgence towards the heresies of Luther, 
And—(if we may reverently venture to scan the dealings of Pro- 
vidence)—we might almost be tempted to surmise that the burn- 
ing curse of infidelity and atheism has since fallen upon France, 
in righteous retribution for the abominable orgies of that dreadful 
night, followed up, as they were, by a long succession of similar 
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The next event of any marked importance in the history of 
French Protestantism, is the substitution of Calvin’s name and in- 
fluence for that of Luther. The brutal cruelty of Francis drove 
the Germans out of his dominions, and thus destroyed the predo- 
minance of their great reformer, only to make way for that of the 
pastor—it might truly be added, the pontiff—of are It was 
in the year 1536 that this wonderful man put forth his “ Institu- 
tion of the Christian Religion,” containing a most elaborate ex- 
position of the principles of the Reformation, and prefaced by an 
intrepid remonstrance to Francis I., who, at that very time, had 
merited the execration of mankind by the sanguinary act of faith 
to which we have just adverted. ‘This work had been composed 
by Calvin when he was a concealed fugitive at Angouléme, whi- 
ther he had fled to avoid the penal consequences of certain ex- 
pressions which occurred in a speech delivered, on one occasion, 
by the rector of a college in Paris, but which had been traced to the 
pen of the reformer himself. By this achievement he was marked 
out for the commanding post which, after various vicissitudes, he 
subsequently occupied, and which gave him such prodigious in- 
fluence over the destinies of the Reformation. His final settle- 
ment at Geneva took place in 1541. In consequence of the 
flight of their bishop, the episcopal form of government had been 
lost to the Genevan Church; and, by that event, Calvin was ele- 
vated to a popedom, scarcely less absolute, though less extensive 
and magnificent, than that of the successor of St. Peter. 

“ Never,” says Mr. Smedley, “‘ was more despotic sway established 
over mens wills and consciences than that which he erected; and, 
-although he failed to introduce his scheme as the dominant religion of 
France, it became the real model, as himself was the virtual high-priest, 
= every separate reformed congregation within the limits of the king- 

om.” 


From this time forward, the cause of the Reformation conti- 
nued to be pleaded by fire and by blood. ‘The elements of civil 
strife were soon cast in, to aggravate the horror and the confusion 
of the time. The unhallowed flames of secular ambition imparted 
something of an infernal fury to those of religious discord, and, 
for a long series of years, the whole kingdom was ravaged by the 
conflagration, By the death of Francis I. indeed, in 1547, the 
hopes of the reformers were faintly revived: for his successor, 
Henry IL., if not more distinguished by humanity, was less gifted 
with energy, than his royal father, and might, on that account at 
least, be somewhat less formidable as a persecutor of heresy, The 
public entry of the king into Paris, two years after his accession, 
soon scattered to the winds this pleasing anticipation. The 
Notables were assembled, on that occasion, at the palace, to 
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take cognizance of religion; and the result of their counsels was 
a general gaol-delivery, which swept the Conciergerie clear that 
very night. Four scaffolds were erected in different public 
places of the city. Among these, the long-imprisoned victims 
were distributed. As darkness fell, the city was illumined by the 
glare of the blazing piles. The king visited these altars of Mo- 
loch in succession ; and “ distinguished, not without compunction, 
among the cries of the wretched sufferers expiring in agony, the 
voice of a favourite attendant of his bed-chamber.”—p. 56. 

Such are the scenes for which the student of this portion of 
history must resolutely prepare himself. He must literally make 
up his mind to become conversant with atrocities, which would 
seem to indicate that all the powers of hell were let loose upon 
mankind. He must actually sup fu// with such a prodigality of 
horrors, as may almost bring on a dangerous loathing for his 
species. And yet, if we would have a right understanding as to 
the prodigious heroism and energy which religion can breathe 
into the human soul, it is absolutely needful that we should be- 
come familiar with these frightful manifestations of mhuman 
bigotry; for how otherwise shall we justly estimate the glorious 
quality of those who, through faith, quenched the violence of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, and out of weakness were made 


strong? In spite of these works of the devil, the Protestant cause 
held on its course. Nay, 


‘* per damna, per cades, ab ipso 
Duxit opes animumque ferro.” 


“In vain,’ says Mr. Smedley, “ was the scaflold deluged with the 
blood of unnumbered martyrs. It became, as has been powerfully said 
elsewhere, ‘ the seed of the Church,’ springing up to an abundant har- 
vest, and bearing a return, some sixty, some an hundred-fold. In vain 
were the tongues of confessors torn out, before they were dragged to exe- 
cution, in order to prevent their dying words from awakening sympathy. 
They, ag” dead, yet spake; and their speech was as the voice of a 
trumpet. Day by day the Reformation embedded itself more firmly in 
France, and, secretly or openly, a very large proportion of the population 
embraced its doctrines.”—p. 62. 

It was not, however, till 1555 that the scattered elements of 
Protestantism collected themselves into the form and substance of 
a regular church. But in that year the process of organization 
commenced, A fraternity of proselytes, who had been accus- 
tomed to assemble for worship in an obscure quarter of the 
suburbs of Paris, then formed themselves into a visible professing 
commanity, on the avowed principles of the Reformation. The 
example was rapidly followed in other parts of the kingdom. 
Churches were established, which, though independent of each 
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other, were yet closely connected by the bond of Christian fellow- 
ship. Religious ministrations were performed, no longer by mis- 
sionaries from Geneva, but by stationary ministers appointed for 
each congregation. A constant and cerdial communication was 
maintained between these religious societies; and the effect was, 
that the Protestant interest began to assume an imposing ap- 
pearance of stability, and to grow into the strength of an integral 
and national institution, 

It, further, speedily became manifest that the spirit of the Re- 
formation had not, all this while, been creeping about the humbler 
regions of society. It was now seen to rear its head in the high 
— also. ‘The princes and the nobles of the land began to 
ook more closely into the things that pertained to their salvation; 
and the consequence was, that questions of religious faith pro- 
duced an agitation, even in the precincts of court, extremely 
ominous to the stability of the ancient order of things. From 
this period it is that we are, more particularly, to date that com- 
bination of political enterprize with spiritual zeal, which was 
eventually so fatal to the peace of France, and which desecrated, 
in some degree, the grand struggle of the reformers for the puri- 
fication of the Church. Thenceforward the history of the Re- 
formation in France is, in fact, the history of a tremendous civil 
war, rendered more fearfully and variously interesting by the fre- 
quent atrocities of religious bigotry. And such, perhaps, might 
have been the history of the Reformation in England, if the pre- 
vious civil wars of the two Roses had not well mgh broken down 
the wealth and grandeur of her ancient feudal aristocracy, 

The series of barbarities by which the patience of the Sacra- 
-mentarians was exhausted, is related by Mr. Smedley with con- 
spicuous ability and spirit. It was in 1559 that they started up 
from the posture of mere religious dissidents, to the more form1- 
dable attitude of a powerful political party. Antony, Duke of 
Vendéme and titular King of Navarre, as first prince of the 
blood, was the person marked out, by his rank and station, as the 
natural head and leader of the Protestants. But the feeble, in- 
dolent, and double-minded voluptuary was soon found to be 
utterly unworthy of so arduous and so illustrious a post. The 
office accordingly devolved on one who, in many respects, was 
admirably qualified to sustain it, Louis of Bourbon, Prince of 
Condé, whose character we shall give as presented to us by Mr. 
Smedley. 


“ Under a person but scantily indebted to nature for external advan- 
tages, and an appearance of carelessness and frivolity, Louis Prince of 
Condé nourished an ardent, intrepid, lofty, and indomitable spirit. 
Schooled in war, although hitherto confined to subaltern appointments, 
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he had exhibif€d talents for military combination not less brilliant than 
his personal courage ; and without private revenues, and excluded from 
the favours of the court, he had learned those lessons of self-denial and 
active exertion, of which necessity is ever the great teacher. One cruel 
mortification to which the Guises had exposed him, was a mission on an 
expensive embassy without adequate appointments ; a second was the 
refusal of the government of Picardy, resigned by the Admiral Coligny, 
with the express object of obtaining the succession for his friend and 
kinsman. These and many other affronts, the hopelessness of success in 
any public career, while the Guises retained power, the zealous urgency 
of his princess and her mother the Dame de Roye, the stings of disap- 
pointment, the hopes of ambition, the desire of revenge, decided him to 
embrace communion with a sect actuated, indeed, by motives widely 
different from his own, yet desirous, like bimself, to effect a change in 
the government. Rapid in all his movements, resolute when he had 
decided, impatient of disguise, and prompt to action, he at once avowed 
his conversion to Protestantism; aud named a place and day for con- 
ference with some of the chief delegates of the reformed, in order that 


he might offer himself for that supremacy among them which bis bro- 
ther bad thrown away.”—pp. 107, 108. 


The yeader, on perusing this passage, will instantly perceive 
our reason for describing this celebrated person as signally 
adapted, in many respects, for the office of representing and con- 
ducting the interests of the reformers, or, as they are most usually 
denominated, the Huguenots. He was richly endowed with all 
the qualities which are requisite for the leader of a great political 
faction; but there was wanting that singleness of heart and eye, 
which alone can make any man worthy to lay his hand upon the 
ark of a cause so sacred as that of religious truth. Defeated 
hopes, vindictive passions, and the yearnings of an ambitious 
temper, are elements which are only fitted to intercept the influx 
of blessing from above; and consequently they may be fatal, 
though secret, sources of weakness and discomfiture, where the 
struggle is for all that is dear to man’s immortal spirit. But this 
is notall. The Prince of Condé, it is to be feared, was, in other 
essential respects, but a man of this world. He was notoriously 
addicted to courtly pleasures, and, it must in truth be added, to 
courtly vices, And so sensible of this were that very party to 
whom his services appeared to be as the breath of life, that they 
were under the frequent necessity of representing to him the dis- 
credit which his irregularities were continually bringing down 
upon their name and cause. His temptations, indeed, to these 
unseemly courses, were more than usually formidable. ‘Though 
far from eminently gifted with the advantages of personal ap- 
pearance, he was one of the most brilliant and captivating indi- 
viduals of the age. ‘‘ Whether in court or camp, he appears to 
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have won all the affections of which he sought the mastery. His 
courtesy, liberality, affability, readiness of speech, and chivalrous 
courage, are subjects of unbounded admiration, even among the 
most hostile to his opinions;” and those very endowments must 


have exposed him to snares which have often been fatal to the 
sternest philosophy and virtue. 


“* This prince,’ says a contemporary (Pasquier), ‘ was generous and 
magnanimous; his actions sprang immediately from the heart.’ ‘* He 
left to posterity the reputation of being the most generous prince of his 
time,’ is the character given by another, who had frequent opportunities 
of close observation, and who served the opposite party. His faults 
were those of an ardent temper, unrestrained by early discipline, and 
encouraged by the contagion of a most licentious court. His services to 
the cause which he adopted were beyond all price ; and that the Hugue- 
nots were able to make the glorious stand against oppression which we 
are now narrating, must principally be ascribed to the illustrious rank 
and the conciliating temper—to the wisdom, the energy, the vigilance, 
the activity and the constancy which belonged to their great chieftain. 
It has been said, indeed, that his sole motive for embracing the reformed 
doctrine was the hope of personal aggrandizement ; that the Huguenots 
were the ladder by which he thought to scale the throne; and the 
calumny invented by the Jesuits relative to a coinage bearing the legend 
‘ Lodovicus XIII, Dei gratid Francorum Rex primus Christianus, bas 
been cited in corroboration of this design. How far his motives may 
have been ambiguous ; in what proportions ambition mingled with reli- 
gious conviction when he announced that he was converted, was a pro- 
blem unresolved, perhaps, by even the prince himself, and one which 
must be decided by a judgment more unerring than that of man. But 
it should be remembered that a follower who was long and intimately 
acquainted with his habits, and whose own strictness of life and of devo- 
tion afford a strong assurance that he would not deliberately misrepre- 
sent the character of another on those points, after joining in the uni- 
versal eulogy of Condé’s obvious merits, concludes by stating—‘ He bore 
himself better in adversity than in prosperity ; his greatest commendation 
of all was his stedfastness in religion.’ ””—pp. 325—327. 


A leader, such as Condé, would have been quite invalu- 
able to the Romish cause!’ Had he been the director and 
controller of the papal resources in France, he would have 
found himself moving in an element abundantly congenial 
with all his splendid faults. There would have been admi- 
ration for his heroic and gallant bearing; and there would 
have been absolution both for his worldly thoughts and aspira- 
tions, and for his unfaithfulness to the pure morality of the Gos- 
pel. But no such flexibility of judgment could reasonably be 
endured in a community of which Calvin was the life and soul. 
And on this account it is that we must look with feelings of sor- 
row and confusion at this strange alliance between the spiritual 
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and the secular arm, in the cause of religious reformation ;—the 
spiritual arm directed by a zeal which was not of this world,—the 
secular arm nerved and braced for action by motives which ought 
to have no place in the hearts of them that stand forward as 
champions of the kingdom of heaven! But thus, alas! it is in all 
human enterprizes and confederacies, even those which have for 
their object the most sacred interests of man! ‘The materials of 
which they are compacted, are such as will not always coalesce 
into a durable and goodly fabric. ‘There will be clay in the work, 
which refuses to cleave permanently unto the silver or the gold. 
And then, too, if the servants of God build up a wall with mas- 
sive and costly stones, others there will be who daub it with un- 
tempered mortar, forgetting that One hath said, J will even rend 
it with a stormy wind in my fury; and there shall be an over- 
Slowing shower in mine anger ; and great hail-stones in my fury to 
consume it /* How all this is to be remedied, in the present state 
of the world, it may surpass human integrity or penetration to 
devise. It seems as if the greatest benefactors to mankind were 
often left to make the best of the miscellaneous agency at their 
disposal, and to say, in bitterness of spirit, the Lord pardon his 
servants in this thing! But the thought of such trials and conflicts 
may well extort from us the cry—How long, O Lord! holy, and 
just, and true, dost thou not redeem thine heritage from this con- 
fusion! How long are the ranks of thy warfare to be swelled with 
them that hold a doubtful allegiance to thy name! How long are 
they that seek thy glory to be well nigh forced into league and 
union with the poorest vices and infirmities of man! 

These mournful reflections on the “ half-faced fellowship” 
which is so frequently found to exist between the highest and the 
lowest motives of action—on the unhappy attempt at concord 
between Christ and those who, by their lives, are enemies of his 
cross—are by no means prompted by any uncharitable disposi- 
tion towards the memory of an illustrious man, who, in spite of 
the frailties of the flesh, may possibly have been, all the while, 
what Pope calls “ asad good Christian at his heart.” With all 
his failings, Condé was one of those whose names shed brightness 
over the annals of our race; and it is not in human nature to 
contemplate his death, without exulting emotion. ‘The last scene 
of his glory was the disastrous field of Jarnac, which was fought 
m 1569. He entered that field with one arm entirely disabled by 
a previous wound. As he approached the lines, his leg was 
severely injured, if not positively shattered, by a kick from an un- 
manageable horse. Without betraying the slightest symptom of 
pain, he turned, with unaltered countenance and manner, to his 
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companions in arms, and uttered a good-humoured rebuke on the 
folly and ostentation of caracoling on fiery steeds, in action; add- 
ing—‘ You may here see an unlucky proof of my doctrine, 
which, however, will not hinder me from fighting.” Then, 
waving his sword, he exclaimed, with heroic animation— No- 
bles of France, know that the Prince of Condé, with a broken leg, 
and his arm in a scarf, has yet courage to give battle.” On this, 
he instantly charged, at the head of only 300 men at arms. His 
horse was soon killed under him; he himself was speedily sur- 
rounded; and, being utterly disabled for resistance, he was under 
the necessity of surrendering. He was immediately raised from 
the ground and seated under a tree, when a Gascon gentleman, 
the Baron Montesquieu, captain of the Duke of Anjou’s Swiss 
guards, rode up to the group, and on learning that Condé was 
their prisoner, savagely cried out—‘‘’Sdeath; kill him, kill him!” 
The word was instantly followed by action. The cowardly ruf- 
fian approached, and planting himself closely behind the prince’s 
back, discharged a pistol through his head, by which he was dis- 
patched in a moment. It was thought that the assassin was 
prompted to this atrocious deed by the persuasion that it would 
be agreeable to his master; a suspicion which was strongly con- 
firmed by the brutally ignominious treatment with which the Duke 
of Anjou insulted the remains of the princely warrior. From 
that time the youthful Prince Henry of Bearne became the pro- 
tector of the Huguenots, the chief command remaining with the 
Admiral Coligny, under the title of Lieutenant-General. 

But, to return, for a moment, from the character and story of 
Condé, to the commencement of those great movements over 
which he was chosen to preside. ‘The crisis is eminently, but 
mournfully, instructive; since it shows into what a labyrinth of 
tortuous casuistry the virtue of man must almost inevitably be 
betrayed by one slight divergency from the line of rectitude. 
When the reformed felt themselves powerful enough to rise 
against insult and oppression, there seemed to stand, as it were, 
an angel of God in the way, for an adversary against them. They 
were resolved on winning their liberty; but liberty could only be 
won by forcible resistance to the government; and the oracle of 
Geneva had taught them expressly, that as the authority of ma- 
gistrates was sanctioned by the Deity, under the most awful 
penalties, it was on no account to be despised or violated, even 
though their power should be disgraced and contaminated by the 
unworthiness and the wickedness of the individuals who held it. 
If the Prince of Condé had been entrusted with the office of 
Ductor Dubitantium to the party, he would undoubtedly have 
drawn his sword, and have cut his way, at once, through the im- 
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pediment of these formidable scruples. And if he had done this, 
and had been followed by the rest of the host, the mode of extri- 
cation would, at least, have been manly and dignified. It might 
then have been pleaded, (whether legitimately or not,) that the 
mew rule of Scripture was designed to secure the peace of 

uman society, and not to surrender any portion of it to the wanton 
outrages of merciless and incorrigible tyranny. ‘The exigency, it 
might be said, was so urgent as to furnish, of itself, a dispensation 
from the great, and, generally speaking, inviolable maxim, which 
condemns resistance to the powers that be. And the sufferers 
might thus have assumed the bearing of men, who were driven, by 
the desperate extremity of their wrongs, to an appeal to the God 
of Battles. This course, though undoubtedly most dangerous, 
would, at all events, have been guileless and direct. But, mstead 
of violently rending the net which enclosed them, the reformed 
confederates sat them down to a solemn nibbling at certain of the 
meshes of it! And after plying their teeth with many a painful 
and weary effort, they at last contrived to gnaw a hole of sufficient 
dimensions for their release. ‘They agreed unanimously that it 
Was quite impossible to oppose their king. But, then, they fortu- 
nately discovered that, in effect, there was no king upon the 
throne. ‘The reigning prince was still in his minority. His ex- 
treme youth deprived him of the semblance of free agency. His 
whole power was, in fact, transferred to the family of the Guises, 
who exercised it solely for the advancement of their own interest 
and grandeur, And who could deny that the laws of religion and 
humanity, not only tolerate, but absolutely enjoin, a recourse to 
arms, when the object is to deliver the sovereign rom oppression, 
the law from violation, and the country from ruin? It was vain to 
urge that Francis Il. had entered his seventeenth year, and had 
therefore passed the limit of minority as fixed by the law and 
custom of France; and that, even if he were still a minor, the queen- 
mother and the uncles of his consort formed the most natural 
regency for the administration of the realm. ‘These considera- 
tions were quite insufficient to confine that spirit of subtlety, 
which, rather than manfully cut the knot with the unsheathed 
blade, preferred unravelling it by the implements of a poor and 
fallacious casuistry—a casuistry which, in after times, might well 
have become the work-shop of Loyola himself. “‘ Upright, 
honest, and single-minded men,’ ’ (for such, in spite of the ob- 
liquity of their present counsels, is undoubtedly the character they 
generally deserved,) were seen emerging from their difficulties by 
an obscure and crooked path, instead of bursting forth into action 
by the short and open road. The result was, that though their 
cause was essentially good, they made it to be most bitterly evil- 
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spoken of; and incurred the contempt which is due to feeble and 
dishonest reasoning, in addition to the hostility provoked by bare- 
faced rebellion. ‘The first fruits of their policy were seen in the 
inauspicious and abortive conspiracy of Amboise. | 

It cannot escape remark, that the principle adopted at this 
crisis by the French reformed, was precisely of the same stamp as 
that with which the Roman Catholics of England had fortified 
themselves in opposition to the regency, during the reign of Ed- 
ward VI, Like the French Huguenots, Bishop Gardiner and 
his party acknowledged that they had sworn obedience to the 
king, but they denied that they had ever sworn obedience to the 
council, And by virtue of this notable distinction, they felt 
themselves at liberty to offer the most factious resistance to the 
progress of the Reformation, and even to give encouragement to 
the spirit of open sedition, No one ever thinks of defending 
their attempt to abuse the minority of Edward, by converting it 
into a season of disobedience, It would, therefore, be a gross 
violation of historical integrity to apply a different measure to the 
——— s of the Huguenot party, during the alleged minority of 

rancis II, 

Among the various characters developed in the course of this 
terrific struggle, it would, perhaps, be difficult to fix on one more 
deeply interesting than that of the celebrated ‘Theodore Beza. 
He was a native of Vezelai in Burgundy, and was of noble 
parentage by both descents. The principles of the Reformation, 
in which he was educated, did not repress his ardour in the pur- 
suit of classical literature, or entirely extinguish his taste for the 
pleasures of the voluptuous capital. A dangerous malady, how- 
ever, came seasonably for his deliverance from a life of compara- 
tive frivolity and uselessness. ‘The hours of bodily suffering 
were, to him, hours of meditation and repentance; and he rose 
from his sick-bed in all respects a sadder and a better man. In 
the midst of his indisposition, he had formed a resolution to dedi- 
cate the remainder of his days to the service of God, if life should 
be spared him; and most honestly and abundantly did he redeem 
the pledge. With a settled design to embrace the ministry, he 
retired to Lausanne, and afterwards to Geneva, where he became 
the friend, the colleague, and almost the worshipper of Calvin, 
A temporary residence at Nerac, in the court of Navarre, gave 
him the opportunity of forming an intimate acquaintance with 
the Bourbon princes, and of making himself known to the leaders 
of the Huguenot interest; ‘ and whether we regard his piety, his 
learning, his eloquence, his ready presence of mind, his man 
personal accomplishments, or his accurate knowledge of mankind, 
no more powerful advocate of their cause could have been 
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selected.”—p. 165. We know not whether the portrait prefixed 
to this volume exhibits a faithful resemblance of the man; but, 
assuredly, we have seldom looked upon a countenance more indi- 
cative of vivacity, acuteness, penetration, and firmness of purpose, 
than that which is here given as a representation of ‘Theodore 
Beza. 

It was the famous conference at Poissy which furnished Beza 
with the grandest opportunity for the display of bis manifold en- 
dowments. ‘lhe whole scene is exhibited to us by Mr. Smedley 
with admirable spirit and clearness. ‘The occasion of this de- 
bate, it will be remembered, was a challenge thrown out by the 
Cardinal Lorraine, who had proclaimed, immediately after the 
sacré of the youthful king, Francis LI., that the Catholics should 
no longer be exposed to the taunt that they had but one argu- 
ment—the stake; for that he himself, though less accomplished in 
polemical theology than the professors of divinity, would readily 
measure himself with any antagonist whom the Huguenots might 
produce, were it even Calvin himself! Calvin himself, however, 
did not stand forward. ‘The two great leaders of the controversy 
on the part of the reformers were Peter Martyr and Theodore 
Beza; and the band they conducted consisted of twelve ministers, 
each accompanied by two lay deputies, the most distinguished 
gentlemen of their respective provinces. Nothing could be more 
happy than the selection of the two champions. Peter Martyr 
had undergone a course of very effectual training for the theolo- 
gical Palestra, during his residence in England; and the Floren- 
tine, who could maintain so admirably his firmness and self-pos- 
session, in the midst of the unmannerly turbulence of the schools 
at Oxford, might look with little confusion or dismay upon a 
courtly synod of prelates and doctors, assembled in the presence 
of the French king. As for Theodore Beza, we have already 
seen that his earlier pursuits had invested him with all the quali- 
ties of a man of the world; and that his later occupations were 
such as thoroughly to furnish him with the still more essential 
requisites for his present office. 

Ihe French clergy, it seems, were rather shy on this memora- 
ble occasion. Out of 130 bishops who had been summoned, 
scarcely 50 made their appearance when the sessions were opened 
by the king. At length the polemical parties were assembled ; 
and Catherine de Medicis (whose policy on this, as on all other 
occasions, was a bottomless pit) lost no time in setting them at 
each other. But previously to the public theological tournament, 
something like a sort of private exercise or rehearsal was held at 
St. Germain en Laye; for Beza was there admitted to a familiar 
conversation, in the palace, at which were present the Queen- 
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mother, the Prince of Condé, the Cardinals Bourbon and Lor- 
raine, the Duke d’Estampes, and Madame de Crussol. We can- 
not here repeat the details of this most curious and interesting 
colloquy, all of which are minutely given in a letter from Beza 
himself to Calvin, and which, as Mr. Smedley remarks, admits us, 
more intimately than history often does, into the privacy of the 
great actors on the theatre of public life. ‘The chief subject of 
discussion was the inexhaustible Sacramental question. And 
Beza acquitted himself with such incomparable address, and such 
consummate knowledge of the subject, that at the termination of 
the colloquy, the Cardinal Lorraine turned to him with a most 
gracious and captivating air, and said—* I am delighted to have 
seen and heard you, and I call on you, in God’s name, to confer 
with me, in order that we may mutually acquaint ourselves with 
each other’s reasonings; and you will find that J am not so black 
as Lam painted !” Whatever effect these winning professions may 
have produced on ‘Theodore Beza, there was one present who 
knew the man rather too well to be, for one moment, deceived by 
them, and who seems to have been quite aware that his Eminence’s 
moral complexion might very fitly be likened to that of the cha- 
melion; for Madame de Crussol, who had been present at the 
whole conversation, with her well known and customary freedom, 
took the cardinal by the hand, as she was withdrawing, and said 
to him—* You have been a good man to-day, but what will you 
be to-morrow?” ‘The event entitled this sagacious person to the 
honours of prophecy; for, on the very next morning, the whole 
court and neighbourhood rung with reports of the cardinal’s vic- 
tory, and of the utter confusion and discomfiture—nay, the con- 
version and recantation—of his Calvinistic antagonist! It is, 
however, remarkable that Catherine de Medicis did not join in 
this chorus of triumph. She openly and pointedly declared that 
they who thus ventured to boast of success, were very ill informed 
as to the result of the contest.* 

On the 9th September, 1561, the public conference or dispu- 
tation was opened ; not, however, without a protest against it on 
the part of the faculty of Paris. ‘Their objections to the proceed- 
ings were—first, that is was an intolerable thing to hold discus- 
sion with heretics, who denied the authority of bishops and pre- 
lates; secondly, that the presence of the king would be highly 
inexpedient, since the dispute might infest his youthful mind with 
a swarm of idle doubts and difficulties. In spite of this protesta- 
tion, however, his majesty took his seat, and was surrounded by 
an assemblage, the very appearance of which might have over- 


* The letter of Beza, containing an account of this colloquy, may be seen in Calv, 
Op. Epist. tom, ix. pp. 154—156; ed. Amst, It is dated August, 1561. 
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powered the self-possession of advocates less courageous and ac- 
complished than Theodore Beza and his Florentine colleague. The 
King of France, the Duke of Orleans and the King of Navarre, 
the Queen-mother and the Queen of Navarre, a crowd of princes 
and princesses, of lords and knights, of gentlemen and their ladies, 
six-and-thirty archbishops and bishops, besides a vast concourse 
of ecclesiastics, doctors, and deputies of the clergy—such was the 
company before whom the two champions of the Reformation 
were to carry on their momentous pleading. For further details 
of the debate we must refer to the pages of Mr. Smedley.* It 
must suffice to state, that one grand topic of disputation was, as 
usual, the doctrine of the Eucharist; and that the other great 
question discussed related to the discipline of the Church, With 
regard to the latter point, it must have appeared manifest to every 
unprejudiced hearer, that the ground sunk under the disputant at 
every step; and it is curious enough to observe the struggles with 
which, in spite of the unsteadiness of his footing, he laboured to 
maintain his position. ‘The necessity of Apostolical succession 
he does not appear to have denied. But then he had the intre- 
pidity to aver, that what he was pleased to denominate doctrinal 
succession, was a much surer sign of a true church than personal 
succession. And as for a legitimate vocation to the ministry, he 
was hardy enough to maintain, that, besides the ordinary calling, 
another ought to be admitted, which is extr a-ordinary. It is ab- 
solutely astonishing that Beza did not perceive that by this line of 
argument he was, in effect, surrendering the very life and virtue 
of his own cause. For if Apostolic purity of doctrine is the 
grand test of a true church, all debates on the form of ecclesias- 
tical government are manifestly nugatory. It becomes at once a 
matter profoundly indifferent whether an Episcopal, a Presbyte- 
rian, or an Independent Regimen shall be adopted. Under each 
of these forms the main doctrines of Christianity may, possibly, 
he preserved; and if so, what becomes of the supremacy of the 
Holy Discipline, which all rigid Presbyterians hold to be of the 
same authority as the Patlern on the Mount? And besides, 
Beza must surely have been aware that there never yet was a 
society of professing Christians, be their doctrine what it might, 
which did not claim for itself the character of Apostolic purity. 
The allowance of extraordinary calls to the Christian ministry 
was equally fatal to the Calvinistic scheme; for, in its tendency, 
it was obviously just as subversive of Presbyterian as of Episco- 


pal ordination, and opened a wide and effectual door to the in- 
roads of ignorant fanaticism. 


* There are three letters of Beza to Calvin, containing particulars of this disputas 
tion, Calv, Epist. aé supra, pp. 157—159. 164, 165. 
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The truth is, that the constitution of the One Catholic and 
Apostolic Church is, itself, no unimportant point of Christian 
doctrine. And the question to be debated was, whether episco- 
pal government, or some other form, were agreeable to the will of 
Him by whom that church was founded? And if it could be 
shown that episcopacy was that form, it was to no purpose to 
show that the institution had been abused,—that bishops had often 
been secular and depraved,—and that discipline had fallen into 
contempt. ‘These might be admirable reasons for an honest and 
unsparing reformation, but could furnish no legitimate ground for 
an abolition of the existing orders. But, instead of manfully 
grappling with this question, Beza sought refuge in statements, 
which manifestly involved the grossest petitio principii. He 
affirmed that the builders of the Calvinistic structure might, if 
they had chosen, have claimed what was called Apostolical Suc- 
cession, but that they preferred a voluntary renunciation of that 
mark of the Romish Church. ‘They were no despisers of eccle- 
siastical order and discipline; but, truly, they found the Romish 
Church a prey to confusion and distraction, in which neither 
order or discipline were to be found. He therefore deprecated 
all reference to this ceremony im estimating their claims to true 
pastorship; and intreated that every thing might be dismissed 
from consideration but the substantial and weighty matters of 
Christian doctrine. A more prodigious instance of false logic 
has seldom been witnessed in the annals of controversy. ‘The 
disputant begins by assuming that the claim of Apostolical suc- 
cession is the mark of a corrupt church—that the episcopal im- 
position of hands is nothing more than an empty form—that dis- 
-cipline and doctrine have nothing to do with each other,—and 
then fancies himself in a condition to march off the field, with the 
glory of having immoveably established the authority of the Cal- 
vinistic institution ! 

With regard to the sacramental question—the debate termi- 
nated in the agreement of the Romanists to the following article. 
“We confess that Jesus Christ, in his Holy Supper, truly presents, 
gives, and exhibits to us, the substance of his body and blood, by 
the operation of his Holy Spirit; and that we receive and eat, 
sacramentally, spiritually, and through faith, that very body 
which died for us, that we may be bone of his bone, and flesh of 
his flesh, to the end that we may be vivified by it, and perceive 
through it all things necessary for our salvation. And since 
faith, established on the word of God, renders present to us 
things which are promised,—and since, through that faith, we 
receive truly and indeed the true and natural body and blood of 
our Lord, by virtue of the Holy Spirit,—in that manner we confess 

NO. XXVI,—APR, 1833, T 
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the presence of the body and blood of the same our Lord in the 
Holy Supper.” This declaration was accepted by the joint de- 
puties; the queen mother testified the most unbounded satisfac- 
tion at so happy an issue of the controversy; and the Cardimal 
Lorraine affirmed that it contained what had always been his be- 
lief. So that here was a bright prospect of peace and union 
upon one important matter m debate. Whether all this harmony 
and gratulation was sincere,—or whether they were assumed for the 
oceasion, i the certam knowledge that others were prepared to 
re-open the breach,—is a question very difficult of decision for any 
one who is at all familiar with the characters of these two illus- 
trious personages. But, be that as it may, the serenity was bui 
for a moment. When the Declaration was submitted to the 
Faculty of Divines, that learned Body pronounced that it con- 
tained three heresies, one fallacy, and one insufficiency; and must 
therefore be rejected. Despence, one of the Romish delegates, 
was struck mute at this decision; the cardinal was compelled to 
admit that the doctors were more keen-sighted in such matters 
than himself, and that consequently he had nothing to do bat to 
submit to their judgment; and all these laborious and solemn 
for the establrehment of concord lett the controversy 
leeding as mortally as ever ! 

In the concluding part of the present portion of the work, are 
related the incidents immediately preceding that hideous massacre 
which has condemned the court of Charles LX. to everlasting in- 
famy; and the volume finishes with the words—* the bell of mid- 
night tolled the commencement of St. Bartholomew”! If this 
sentence related to an event less generally known, the suspense in 
which it leaves us would have been mtolerable ; and even as it is, 
we can hardly forgive Mr. Smedley for breaking off just at this 
point; for the ment of his preceding narrative has made us 
anxious to hear the calamitous story, as related by himself. He 
has, however, very judiciously thought it proper so far to antici- 


pate the catastrophe, as to state his reasons for concluding that 
- whole was a premeditated atrocity. 


“ The events,” he says, “ occupying the two years which succeeded 
the peace of St. Germain, have been scrutinized with a keenness of re- 
search not exceeded by that applied to any other period of history. Pure 
veal for religion, a sober love of truth, the blindness and bigotry of par- 
tizanship, and that natural curiosity which is always more or Jess excited 
by difference of opinion, have each by turns addressed themselves to the 
inquiry ; and it would be difficult, indeed, to present the reader with 
any tacts which have not before seen the light, or to offer him any argu- 
ments by which the deductions obtained from those facts have not 
already been supported. It will be enough if we can hope to frame our 
narrative with accuracy; and if, while we show that which appears to 
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us to be the incontrovertible result of the evidence before us, we can 
succeed in guarding ourselves from the opposite errors either of extenu- 
ation or exaggeration. In entering upon any less well-known and less 
beaten story, it would be a just rule of composition not to anticipate the 
catastrophe by premature allusions ; not to place our goal full in sight 
at the commencement, as the point of direct view which closes a lon 
io ote But, in the present instance, such concealment is wholly 
mpracticable. Were it attempted, the reader's impatient acquaintance 
with facts would outrun the writer's sedate artifice; every eye which 
glances but for a moment at the names of Catherine de Medicis and of 
Charles IX. associates them at once with the fiend-like deeds of the 
St. Bartholomew; and there would be little good taste in affecting to 
dissemble our necessary and unavoidable knowledge of that association,” 
—pp. 349, 350. 

Mr. Smedley then proceeds to call the attention of the reader 
to the course of policy pursued towards the Huguenots previ- 
ously to the peace of St. Germain, and to contrast it with that 
which immediately followed, and which distinguished the interval 
between that treaty and the detestable butchery in question, And 
this contrast he has exhibited, briefly indeed, but with great clear- 
ness and vigour, 


“If we look to the former transactions of the reign of Charles, we 
shall everywhere observe, during the short intervals of peace, which 
served but as breathing times for the renewal of more fierce hostility, 
numerous breaches of fidelity on the part of government, which it was 
not thought worth while either to conceal or to excuse. It is needless 
to repeat the many instances with which our pages have abounded, of 
bitter insults, of sickening cruelties, of judicial murders, and of secret 
assassinations, suflered by the followers of the proscribed doctrines ; of 
the violences openly perpetrated; of the redress haughtily and con- 
temptuously denied. War was to them comparatively a season of relief ; 
for they were then prepared for danger, and in many instances were 
fully able to resist it. But during nominal peace, the destroyer ap- 
proached them stealthily and unexpectedly ; and the sword was sheathed 
only that the victims might be put under saws, and under harrows, and 
under axes of iron. On a sudden, however, we shall perceive this poli 
altogether changed ; the government appeared actuated by a new spirit 
and a new soul; its tokens of hatred were transformed into unmeasured 
prodigality of affection ; its most hidden counsels were seemingly com- 
municated to those against whom it had hitherto breathed the uttermost 
vengeance ; the chiefs so lately abhorred, were courted, honoured and 
ep yend and the great mass of their followers, whose extermination 

ad been so often not only menaced but attempted, was 
authority, and encouraged to resort to the shield of law.’—pp. 350, 351. 


We have, here, before us something which resembles 
“ The torrent’s smoothness, ere it dash below ;” 


or the appalling calm,— the grim repose,”—which sometimes 
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announces to experienced observation the approaching burst 
of the tornado. And this unusual serenity, which suddenly 
brightened the elevated regions of the court, was but the more 
suspicious, as there was nothing corresponding to itm the lower 
expanse of society, All was there, as usual, lowermg and tem- 
pestuous, That there was no national revolution of sentiment in 
favour of the Retormers, was tolerably evident from the outrageous 
violence of the Parisian rabble ; a violence which manifested itself 
more especially on oceaston of the authorized demolition of the 
Cross of Gastines by the Huguenots (p. 352). The fury of the mob 
on this occasion was vigorously and severely repressed : and this 
seasonable demonstration of nmpartiality on the part of the 
government, only threw a more potent spell over the vigilance of 
the Huguenots, and contributed to prepare them for easy and 
unresisted immolation. 

The whole of the last chapter is one of fearful and heart- 
stirring interest, and exhibits a very favourable specimen of the 
writers accomplishment m the art of perspicuous recital and 
Vigorous condensation, Even at this distance of time, it is 
dreadful to contemplate the blindness and infatuation of the vie- 
tims, and the cold-blooded, calculating craft with which they 
were decoyed into the jaws of destruction. Warning voices, and 
sounds and sights of evil augury, there occasionally were, in the 


midst of the smiling composure of the scene around them, 
enough to startle anv bat * doomed men :” 


Instabant tamen immemores caecique furore 


till, at length, the snares of death compassed them round about, 
and the hounds of carnage were at their throat. Upon none was 
the “ drowsy charm” so heavy as upon the Admiral. The deep 
sleep of security was on his eyelids; and neither outery nor 
shaking could arouse him from his lethargy. He was disgusted 
and worn out by the solicitudes and the horrors of civil conflict ; 

and protested that, rather than renew them, he would be dragged 
with a hook through the streets of Paris. So dehghtful to him 
were the visions of present peace, and of future vengeance upon 
Spam, that he resented all attempts to dissipate them, and 
*ery'd to dream agam.” The consummate artifice with which 
these pacitic dispositions were cherished by the court, is, of itself, 
well nigh sufficient to establish the fact, that the present was 
only a season of elaborate and concealed preparation for deeds of 
blood. But there is one circumstance in the case which fur- 
nishes wresistible evidence of the inhuman perfidy of the go- 
vernment. The Pope, Pius V., protested loudly against the mar- 
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riage then in progress between Margaret of Valois and the 
Prince of Bearne. And, 


‘in order powerfully to awaken these convictions in the bosom of the 
French king, the Cardinal Alessandrino,* Legate in Spain and Portugal, 
was instructed to proceed to Blois; and during a Conference held after 
his arrival, a memorable declaration fell from the lips of Charles, which 
affords conclusive evidence as to the preconcertment of the ensuing 
massacre. ‘ You may assure his holiness,’ said the king, ‘ as the event 
will prove, that my only object in concluding this marriage is te avenge 
myself on God's enemies, and to chastise those great rebels.’} No 
strength can be added to the deductions recently made from this most 
important fact, by one whose deep and overflowing knowledge of his- 
tory, and whose acuteness in the examination of conflicting testimony, 
qualify him beyond all others for the task which he has performed. f 
may perhaps, however, have been too easily admitted that De Thou 
‘disbelieved’ the story. No expression so strong as that of unbelief is, 
we think, to be found in the pages of that great historian. He tells as, 
indeed, that Italian writers are fond of vexatious refinements ;{ and 
then, on the authority of some of those writers, (one of whom, Catena, 
he specifies by name,) he relates the anecdote which we are about to 
give below, without at all delivering his own opinion as to its credibility. 
But when De Thou wrote, the irrefragable evidence of D'Ossat, which 
we shall by-and-by subjoin, had not been published. 

“ Catena was secretary to Cardinal Alessandrino, and afterwards to 
Sixtus V, He published, in 1587, both at Rome and at Mantua, a Life of 
Pius V. professedly composed from oral communications with that pope, 
and from the numerous State Papers to which the author had ready access 
in consequence of bis office. In that work he informs us, that when the 
Cardinal Alessandrino, during his mission to Blois, had advanced objec« 
tions to the contemplated marriage, the king replied by an assurance, 
that upon that marriage the public peace was altogether suspended ; and 
that when pressed to explain himself farther, he continued in the words 
which we have given above. The same anecdote had been told as a 
matter of triumphant boasting yet earlier, by Camillo Capilupi, nephew 
of a cardinal of that name, who wrote at Rome an apology for the 
St. Bartholomew,§ within a month after its occurrence. ‘The work was 


* Michael Bonelli, a nephew of Pius V., was born in the little village of Bosco, 
near Alessandria, from which city he derived the title by which he is best known, and 
in which he succeeded his uncle, essendo la voce (Alessandrino) di miglior suono che 'l 
Bosco non era.—Catena, Vita di Pio V. p. 13.” ; 

t ‘ Rendete certo Pio me non par altro effetto voler concludere questo matrimonio col 
Navarra, che per prender vendetta d’enemici di Dio, et per castigar tanti rebelli, si come 
il fine demostrera.—Vita di Piv V. Roma. p. 197.” ; 

¢ ‘ Itali scriptores negotium facessunt, li. 9; and in the following chapter he relates 
the anecdote. Dr. Lingard has said—‘ Even De Thos finds it difficult to believe,’ 
(Vindication, p. 60.); and the Master of Dulwich College, receiving his antagonists 
insinuation as if it were assertion, has given a reason for this imaginary unbelief, 
‘ The story was disbelieved by De Thou, because the correspondence of D’Ossat had 
not then been published.’— Reply to Lingard’s Vindication, p. 41.” 

§ ‘* Lo Stratagema di Carlo LX. Re di Francia contra gli Ugonotti rebelli di Dio ¢ sua. 
The Dedication in the edition of 1574, bears date Oct. 22, 1572. The Master of 
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submitted to the Cardinal of Lorraine, and received his approbation, but 
was suppressed for a time as not agreeing with the representations of the 
massacre which the court of France ultimately determined to circulate. 

** Never has any morsel of secret history received confirmation so re- 
markable and so incontestable as has fallen to the lot of this most dam- 
natory fact. Seven and twenty years had elapsed since the massacre, 
when the Cardinal d’Ossat, the most sagacious diplomatist of his time, 
was engaged in negociating with the court of Rome respecting the dis- 
solution of marriage with Henry 1V., for which Margaret of Valois had 
applied. In « conversation on that affair with Pope Clement VIII. 
(Aldobrandini), the latter stated that he himself, having been auditor to 
Cardinal Alessandrino, and in personal attendance upon him at Blois, 
was well acquainted with the occurrences during that mission, It was 
universally known, he said, that Margaret was most reluctant to the 
match, and that she was sacrificed in order to forward her brother’s poli- 
tical designs; and he added, that after frequent discussions, the king, on 
one occasion, taking Alessandrino by the hand, had addressed him thus : 
* My Lord Cardinal, all you have said is true, and I admit it to be so; 
and 1 am grateful both to the Pope and to you. If I had any other 
means of avenging myself on my enemies, | would not conclude this 
marriage; but in fact I have not any other means.’ Aldobrandini, 
deeply struck by these words, committed them to writing at the mo- 
ment; and he told D’Ossat that he could still find the memorandum 
among Alessandrino’s papers. He added also, that when the cardinal, 
on his return to Italy, first received intelligence of the St. Bartholomew, 
he exclaimed, ‘ God be praised! The King of France has kept his pro- 
mise to me.’ D'Ossat, upon reporting this conversation with Cle- 
ment VIII. to some of his friends in the Sacred College, learned that 
the same fact had already been stated to them by the Holy Father him- 
self in an early stage of the pending discussion; and thus fortified by 
the authority of the pontiff, the ambassador employed the communica- 
tion, in the written argument upon the divorce of the queen, which he 
delivered before the conclave.* 

“ That the words which Clement VIIL. repeated were almost, if not 
altogether, the very words employed by Charles, the carefulness with 
which the pope had recorded them in writing warrants us fully to be- 
lieve. ‘Their variation from those attributed to the king by Capilupi 
and by Catena, is in letter only, not in spirit; there is sufficient diver- 
sity to remove all suspicion of a common understanding for the propa- 
gation of imposture ; sufficient agreement to corroborate the general 


Dulwich College, who has seen the first edition, notices the date in that to be Sept. 18, 
of the same year. The words given to Charles by Capilupi are as follows :—* Quanto 
al matrimonio, gli pesava d’havere data gid la parola sua al Re di Navarra, la quale 
non poteva con honor suo rompere: ché ben assicurava la Santité del Papa ché il 
tutto si faceva con ottima intentione, e per servigio e per grandezza della religione 
Catholica, come si conoscerebbe A gli effetti’—p. 11.” 

Lettres D’Ossat. Letter cxciv. & M de Villeroy, tom. iii. p. 417. The words 
represented to be spoken by Charles are-—* M. le Cardinal, tont ce que vous me dites 
est bon, je le reconnois, et en remercie le Pape et vous; et si j’avois quelque autre 


moyen de me venger de mes ennemis, je ne ferois point ce mariage: mais je n’en ai 
poiut d’autre moyen que celui-ci,’ ” 
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truth of each separate writer. The expressions are too precise to have 
been used without a definite meaning ; and if ‘ the only inference’ to be 
drawn from them is, that Clement believed Charles to have ‘ compelled 
the marriage under the expectation that it would give him the supe- 
riority, and allow him to punish those whom he considered as obstinate 
rebels ;’ if ‘ this,’ as bas been stated, ‘ is all,’"* Clement's measure of 
* punishment’ and estimate of ‘ superiority’ must have been gigantic in- 
deed ! ‘ Vengeance’ is a somewhat strong term for political ascendancy ; 
it was vengeance which Charles promised, and it was by the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew that Clement acknowledged the promise to be ful- 
filled.” —pp. 358—363. 


Nothing can be more idle than the attempt to hold out against 
proof like this, especially when confirmed by such a vast body 
of circumstantial evidence: and we should really like to know 
whether any Romanist, thoroughly in possession of all the parti- 
culars, can in his most secret heart adopt the views of our 
Romish historian, relative to this frightful tragedy? By the way, 
the name of Dr. Lingard recalls our attention to another little 
exploit of that writer, in his notice of the Massacre at Vassy, 
which took place in 1562, and was a sort of slight prelusion to 
the horrors of St. Bartholomew. It is the pleasure of that his- 
torian to assert, chiefly on the authority of Brantéme, not only 
that “* there is every reason to believe that this affray was acci- 
dental,” but also “ that it was provoked by the religionists them- 
selves.” The former of these assertions may possibly be true. 
The latter, Mr, Smedley declares, is unsupported by the majority 
of other writers. The authority of an eye-witness, however, 
might be allowed to be conclusive ; and such a witness Dr, Lin- 
gard imagines himself to have secured in the person of Bran- 
téme: for Brantéme, he tells us, “ was present, both at Vassy 
and at the Duke of Guise’s death.” At first, Mr. Smedley was 
startled, as he confesses, by this hardy averment: but a reference 
to Brantéme himself soon relieved his misgivings. ‘The Frenct - 
man speaks of the whole affair as merely an “ emeute et desordre, 
que les Huguenots, alors et depuis, ont tant appellé, cryé, et re- 
nommé, Le Massacre de Vassy; ce qui ne fut que peu de chose.” 
And he immediately adds, “ Je N’y Estois PAs.” ‘The next 
edition of Dr. Lingard will, of course, either establish the sound- 
ness of his various reading, or else correct the very curious 
inaccuracy resulting from a moment of apparently convenient 
slumber ! 


* “ Dr. Lingard’s Vindication, Postscript, p.115. Anquetil, who had considered the 
St. Bartholomew at least with as much precision as Dr. Lingard, draws a widely dif- 
ferent conclusion from the words to Alessandrino. ‘ Si Charles 1X. a tenu ce diseours, 
) Posey certainement pour lors le massacre de St. Barthelemy.’—L’ Esprit de le 

¢, ii, 14.” 
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The perusal of this volume will, irresisubly, tempt every re- 
flecting reader to a comparison of the progress of the Reform- 
ation in France, with its history in England ; a comparnson which 
must fill every English heart with thankfulness. It may be very 

easy to pour out the phials of mvective agaist the brutality and 
the lust of Heory VILL. His vices may, very calmly, be surren- 
dered to the wrath and the contempt of historians, even to the 
end of time. But it will, nevertheless, remam indisputable, that 
his enormities were most graciously overruled for good. It is 
appalling to think of what might have been the fate of the 
Church of England, if his imperious spirit had never roused 
itself agaist the domimation of the Papacy. Either the pure 
doctrines of the gospel might have long contmued to be like 
hidden manna,—like bread eaten im secret, with trembling and 
with carefulness; or else, the furies of mtestine discord might 
have rushed im, to aggravate the confusion of religious strife, and 
to make the land a desolalion and an astonishment. Enough of 
persecution and of outrage undoubtediv there was m England, to 
fill the hearts of humane and thoughtful men with sorrow and 
dismay. But if the atrocitics attendant on our religious con- 
flicts be placed against those which dogged the course of Pro- 
testantism in France, they will appear as the chastisement with 
whips to the chastisement with scorpions. Let the reader begin 
with the heretics of Meaux, m 1524, and follow the blood- 
hounds of bigotry throughout their sanguinary chase, from that 
period to the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, im 1572; and then, 
let him sum up all the cruelties committed against the English 
gospellers, from the accession of Henry VIII. to the end of the 
reign of Mary. ‘The computation, if we mistake not, will leave 
us abundant reason most gratefully to acknowledge that ours 
were but ight afflictions, to the agony of that fiery trial which 
was ordained for our neighbours. And, under Provide nee, the 
success of our reformers, and the comparatively limited measure 
of our suffermgs, may, m a great measure, be ascribed to the 
fact, that Henry led the way in the assault against the battle- 
ments of the Papacy; and that the princely boy who succeeded 
him, encouraged an unsparing search mto the most secret hiding- 
places of the Romish superstition, In France, on the contrary, 
the New Doctrine, as it was called, began by establishing its in- 
fluence in the less distinguished provinces of society, and wrought 
its Way upwards to more conspicuous regions ; and there, un- 
happily, it found the arm of fiesh indignantly and fiercely arrayed 
agamst it. And the consequence was, that the kingdom was 
deluged with blood, and torn to pieces by the phrenzy of con- 
tending factions ; and, moreover, that the Papacy was in the end 
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enabled to retain its dominion over the land. In contrast- 
ing these two cases, we may safely concede that the passions 
of Henry VILL, and the flagitious cupidity of his favourites and 
courtiers, were worthy of all execration: and we may heartily 
wish that many of the agents, who laid their hand upon the work, 
had been more worthy of so pure and magnificent a cause. But, 
after all, the only question is, whether or not the Reformation 
was a blessing tous. And if we are persuaded that it was, we 
have only to be thankful to Him, who compelled even the lusts 
and caprices of bad men to labour, almost unconsciously, for the 
achievement of our deliverance, 

But we must now, for the present, take leave of Mr, Smedley, 
in the hope that the remainder of his work will follow the first 
volume, with all the expedition which may be compatible with 
the importance of the undertaking, and the extent of research 
Which it must demand. We have only one slight caution to sub- 
mit to his consideration, in the further prosecution of his task. 
He has, here and there, admitted into his pages a phrase, or an 
illustration, fitted to impart vivacity and spirit to a colloquial 
narrative, but, perhaps, scarcely compatible with the sobriety and 
austerity of historical composition, ‘The instances of this are 
very rare, and certainly not worth specifying. His own good 
taste and sound judgment, we are perfectly assured, will enable 
hin to detect them, and will prompt him to be on his guard 
against their repetition. We have also to notice an accidental 
error, Which must either be the consequence of hasty transcrip- 
tion, or else merely a typographical omission. In p, 18, he 
speaks of Louis Berquin as having translated into French certain 
writings of Luther; and, in his note, he tells us that among 
them was the Enchiridion Militis Christiani. We cannot doubt, 
for a moment, that Mr. Smedley either wrote, or intended to 
write, in his text, “ Luther and Erasmus,” instead of Luther 
alone; the reference in his note being to a work of Erasmus. 
Having offered these remarks, we have but to add, that we 
should anticipate nothing but good from the universal appetite 
for useful knowledge, if all the purveyors to it were to execute 
their office with the judgment, the care, and the ability, displayed 
by the author of this volume. 
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Ant, I1.—The main Principles of the Creed and Ethics of the 
Jews, exhibited in Selections from the Yad Hachazakah of 
Maimonides, with a literal English Translation, copious Nlas- 
trations from the Talmud, &c., explanatory Notes, an alphabe- 
tical Glossary of such Parti les and technical Terms as ocew 
in the Selections, and a Collection of the Abbreviations com- 
monly used in Rabbinical Writes. By Hermann Hedwig 


Bernard, ‘Teacher of Languages at Cambridge, Cambridge. 
pp: S58, 


It is so much the fashion to compliment the age in which we 
live on its superiority in everything intellectual to all which have 
preceded it, that we have a sort of reluctance in introducing to 
the publ any subject on whieh, if we weigh our own times ty 
the balance, we shall be obliged to find them wanting, Never 
theless, uncivil as it may seem, we are inclined to doubt this vast 
superiority, and whenever any work of pure learning comes before 
Us, OF Misgivings are considerably mcreased. We acknowledge 
the present age to be superior to all before it in all the sciences 
which depend on the accumulation of facts, and net on the 
wers and faculties of individual minds, All that relates to the 
eavenly bodies, for instance, ts far more accurately known than 
it was a few vears after the death of Newton, ‘This is the natural 
course of things in sciences dependant on observation ; and be- 
sides the simple accumulation of facts and discoveries, the m- 
creased facility of imternational mtercourse has given to science 
almost the advantages that would result to it from the use of an 
universal language. No sooner has Airey published a small me- 
moir, detecting some source of irregularities observed before, but 
not accounted for, then the astronomers of Germany translate it 
for the benefit of their countrymen, and France and Italy perhaps 
follow the same example. ‘The same is true also in regard to 
chymistry, or any other science applicable to the daily uses of 
life; and as far as diffusion of knowledge ts concerned—thanks 
to steam-packets, macadamized roads, Kc.—the age we live in is 
eminently intellectual. Many vulgar errors are also removed 
from amongst us;- —hobgoblins no longer fmght the liege in- 
habitants of the land from church- vards by night, nor fairies haunt 
the green hill side. These and numberless other superstitions 
are condemned to drag out a lingering existence only among the 
most ignorant of the peasantry, The tribe of sixpenny sciences 
and penny encyclopadias has contributed its farthing rushlight to 
the illumination of the age, and every body’s mouth is filled with 
a smattering, although how far they may be living on wholesome 
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food is another question. Every thing is now, it is professed, 
brought down to the level of the meanest capacity, and therefore 
every body knows something of every thing, while the conse 
quence is, as it must be, that very few persons know anythin 

well, Tf thie be the case in seienee, where the intellectual food, 
according to the fashion of the day, is minced into the smallest 
possible morsels, and the pap-spoon liberally offered to the read- 
ing public, by which means men are deterred from strong ment 
and remain babes all their life, the effeet of this fashion is de- 
plorable in the highest degree in the departments of literature 
and learning, as distinguished from selence, Nothing whieh re- 
quires severe labour, and requites man only with intellectual 
rewards,—-nothing which concerns itself pnly with the moral and 
intellectual being, is the fashion of our days, Tt is not thought 
likely to pay, sal, even if it could be had for nothing, the market 
for it is xo sinall that its acquisition would be neglected. This 
in true, in some degree, of the higher literature of Greece and 
Rome, and threatens almost to quench their light among us; but 
if it be felt at all in them, how far more must it be felt in He- 
brew, which has never received in England the same share of 
attention which Greek and Latin have enjoyed. Not that it has 
been neglected; the names of Cartwright, of Walton, of Light- 
foot, of Clavering, Wotton and Stillingfleet, Kennicot, Lowth, 
&e., show that England has done its share in promoting Hebrew 
literature, but it has never been a popular study. It is im all 
these studies that we fear that there are no longer “ giants in the 
earth,” and we feel that more was formerly required to make a 
man a theologian than is now found in many who pass current 
under that name. Hebrew has certainly not been a very popular 
study with us lately, and, it must be confessed, it has its difficul- 
ties and its dissatisfactions, but it has its great rewards also, We 
say this not only in reference to the Hebrew text, but to the 
Rabbinical writings also. The Hebrew text is, comparatively 
speaking, an easy study, although the depths of Hebrew criticism 
are very deep indeed. It is easy to gain a competent know- 
ledge of it, and very difficult to know it thoroughly. But even a 
smattering of Rabbinical knowledge is very difficult to attain. 
To pass the threshold is hard, but to go through into its inmost 
recesses is the labour of a life. Chiarini, Heyman Hurwitz, and 
Mr. Bernard,* are probably almost the only persons known in 


* There is one person also beside Mr. Bernard of Cambridge most intimately ac- 
quainted with the Rabbinical commentators, namely, Croll—one whom the world has 
always dealt hardly with—one who seems to have been born only to suffer. He i 
most deserving person, and we trust that Hebrew may soon become so much the stud 
of divines end stedenta, thet these be full employment for him and Mr 
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England as having thoroughly mastered the Talmud. Indeed 
the Rabbis have complied with their own precept most impli- 
citly—ppnd yw wy, Make a hedge to the Law—though not 
in the sense in which it was meant. It means, throw up an out- 
work before it—require more than the law requires, to be sure 
of keeping it undefiled. ‘The Rabbis have, however, made a 
fence to their law, to warn all Christian subjects from their own 
preserves. A crooked character—letters scarcely broken into 
words—sentences without stops, and with very little grammar-— 
and a bastard dialect, or rather half-a-dozen bastard dialects—are 
the first outwork which these gentlemen have erected. A multi- 
tude of abbreviations is another, a second curtain to the fortress, 
besides a stream of filthy nonsense which every now aud then baf- 
fles the reader of the Talmud. ‘This fortress, however, Mr. Ber- 
nard has here stormed with great success. He has broken down 
the chevaux-de-frise, and made a breach which, with a little more 
exertion, may be made tolerably practicable. ‘The ‘Talmud 1s the 
grand book of the Jews; this the learned Jews appeal to im pre- 
ference to the Bible, and the ignorant and superstitious Jews 
revere it and kiss it withall but idolatrous worship. ‘The ‘Talmud 
is the most imaccessible of all the Rabbinical books, and the parts 
of it here brought forward are only brought forward incidentally, 
while the main attack of Mr. Bernard is directed against the out- 
work thrown up by Maimonides. ‘This writer, though little known 
and quoted in our own more enlightened days, was studied con- 
stantly by our greatest divines, and under all circumstances he de- 
serves some such constant regard. His Yad Hachazakah is a com- 
pendium of the decisions of the Doctors, taken from the ‘Talmud, 
both Mishna and Gemara, and founded constantly on Scripture— 
that is to say, on Scripture interpreted in accordance with his pre- 
conceived notions. He is an authority whom the learned Jews 
admit as decisive of their opinions; and surely as long as a single 
Jew remains unconverted, it is a matter of deep interest, and not 
only of deep interest but of absolute necessity, that their princi- 
ples should be known. It is impossible to argue with a Jew 
without a knowledge of their writings. One simple instance will 
prove this. ‘To many persons the argument from miracles is 
most convincing; they are persuaded of the fact that Jesus 
wrought such works as no man could work except God were with 
him, and they are then convinced of the truth of his religion and 
expect perhaps that a Jew might be convinced in the same man- 


The editor ef the Standard also is, perhaps, one of the most accomplished Hebrew 
scholars in England, a circumstance which may well excite surprise when we know the 
arduous nature of an editor’s duty, aud when that scholarship is combined with a 


knowledge of almost all the languages of Europe and an extensive acquaintance with 
ancient literature! 
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ner. But in this they are completely reckoning on false grounds, 
and all the pains they spend in proving the reality of the miracles is 
lost labour to them with the Jew, for he will admit their premises 
and deny their conclusion, ‘They will find from Maimonides, 
indeed from that part of it translated by Mr. Bernard, that the 
Jews give credence to Moses not on account of the miracles 
which he wrought, but solely on account of the terrible exhibition 
of the divine power on Mount Sinai, which their fathers saw, 
The miracles of Moses, they say, were all great works necessary 
for the salvation of the children of Israel, and not to be used as 
evidence. If any other prophet does signs and wonders, they 
say, 1f he does not command an abolition of the law, he is to be 
listened to on account of his signs, &c.; but if he command the 
abolition of any precept of the law, then, although he work a sign, 
he is to be strangled immediately.* Our older divines were well 
aware of this fact from the writings of Maimonides, as the Ori- 
gines Sacre of Stillingfleet will prove, and the same book will 
also prove the value they attached to those writings. It is im- 
possible, therefore, to cope with the Jews while we are ignorant 
of the sources of their blindness.| But we must now return to 
the work before us. The writings of Maimonides form the best 
system of Jewish tradition, and the style in which they are com- 

osed sets them far above all other writings of the same class. 

t is at once simple and sublime. He and Abarbaneb are the 
two great casuists of the Jews, and those who would wish to see 
a comparison between them and an admirable character of Mai- 
monides and his writings, will be highly gratified in the preface 
to Clavering’s translation of two treatises of the Yad Hachaza- 
chah—thaton the Foundations of the Law, and that on the Rules 
of Penitence. These two chapters Mr. Bernard has translated 
into English, whereas before they were only accessible to readers 
of Hebrew or Latin. Indeed, all the Mishna, and several of the 
treatises of Maimonides, are accessible through the Latin lan- 
guage, but then it was difficult to know where to meet with 
them. At the end of Wotton’s Miscellaneous Essays are the 
names of all the chapters of the Mishna, and the Yad Hacha- 
zakah, with a reference to such translations as have been made of 
any part of them. Mr. Bernard’s work affords to any person 
who desires to have a competent knowledge of the mode pursued 
by Maimonides in his interpretation of the law, and of his opi- 
nions on some most important points, the means of gratifying his 
desire at a far less expense of time and trouble than he could 
have done before by hunting about from Wotton to Clavering, 


* See Bernard’s Maim. p. 129—140. 
+ See Const. l'Empercur ; Clavis Talmudica, pref. p. 9. ed. Bashuysen. 
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to de Veil, and to Vorst, &c. And besides, many of these ver- 
sions are perhaps not accurate,* whereas we can vouch for the 
accuracy of Mr. Bernard throughout. The subjects which Mr. 
Bernard has treated are selected with great judgment. They are 
on the most important and most interesting topics. They are— 
the Foundations of the Law—ihe Government of the Temper— 
Idolaters and their Ordinances— Repentance. These are all sub- 


jects on which it is surely of great consequence to know the opi- 


nions of the Jews; it would be so even im a mere psychological 
point of view, but when connected with the state of religion 


among the present race of Jews, it becomes a matter of deep im- 
portance and of extreme interest. 

We proceed now to give a few extracts from the work itself, 
that our readers may judge of its nature and the ability of the 
translator, whose foreign name is almost the only indication which 
his volume gives of ns being a foreigner. We cannot do better 


than begin with the spirited and sublime commencement of the 
first treatise. 


“The foundation of foundations, and the pillar of wisdom, is to know 
that there exists a first Being, and that he called all other beings into 
existence, and that all things existing, heaven, earth, and whatever is 
between them, exist only through the truth of His existence; so that if 
we were to suppose that He did not exist, no other thing could exist ; 
but if we were to suppose that all other things existing, beside Himself, 
did not exist, He Himself would still exist, and would not be destroyed 
in consequence of their destruction ; since all things existing stand in 
need of Him, but He, blessed be He ! does not stand in need of thera, 
not even of any one of them. His truth, therefore, is not like the iruth 
of any one of them. Thus the prophet says : ‘ But the Lord is the rrvr 
God, (Jer. x. 10,) [meaning that} He alone is truth, and that there 
belongs to no other being a truth like His truth. This too is what the 
law says: ‘ There is none else,’ (Deut. iv, 39,) that is to say, there is not 
a being, beside Himself, who, as to truth, is like Him. 

“ This Being is the God of the Universe, the Lord of the whole 
earth; and it is He who conducts the orb with a power, to which there 
is no end or limit—with a power, of which there is no cessation; for 
the orb revolves continually, and it is impossible that it should revolve 
without some one causing it to revolve; and it is He, blessed be He! 
who causes it to revolve, without a hand and without a body, (7. e. with- 
out bodily effort). 

“ Now the knowledge of this matter is a positive commandment, for 
it is said, ‘ J am the Lord thy God,’ (Exod. xx. 2); and every one who 
holds the opinion that there is another God besides this, transgresses a 
negative commandment, for it is said, ‘ Thou shalt have no other Gods 
before me, (Exod. xx. 3); and also denies the radical principle, for this 


* Reland’s Analecta Rabbinica will furnish a few specimens of the blunders of 
Vorst.—Pref. in the leaf, the signature of which is xxx. 
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is the great radical principle upon which every thing depends.”—pp. 
71—73. 

We'must observe on the subject of the positive and the nega- 
tive precepts, that Maimonides follows the common notions of 
the Rabbins, who deduce 613 precepts from the law, @48 of 
which are positive (MWY FVD), and 365 negative (MWY Nd 

The first four chapters of this treatise discuss the nature of the 
Almighty, the elements, the soul, and other deep metaphysical 
matters, in the philosophical spirit for which this writer is remark- 
able.* We say philosophical, for highly valuable as his writings 
are in many points of view, we believe him inclined to make his 
Bible support his philosophy, and not his philosophy bend to the 
truths of his Bible. ‘This was also a feeling ee impressed 
upon the whole of the Alexandrian school of Jewish writers, and 
it seems in another age, and under different modifications, to be 
the desire of Maimonides to bring the Bible into accordance with 
what he conceived to be established also on an immutable basis. 
It is the rationalism of Germany under a different form. But 
this by the way; we only throw out these suggestions as a caution 
to his readers, ‘Iwo very interesting points are touched upon in 
this treatise—the matter of the Beginning and the matter of the 
Chariot. The first four chapters are technically called “* The 
Garden,” and only four men are said ever to have entered into 
the Garden. These four, as we learn from a passage of the 
Talmud, quoted by Mr. Bernard, are Ben Azay, Ben Zomah, 
Aher and Rabbi Akivah. The matter of the Blgiming i the 
subject of the Creation, which forms a part of the Garden, and 
this may be lectured upon only to one person at a time; the 
matter of the Chariot is the explanation of the vision of Ezekiel, 
which forms the second part of the Garden, and this portion of it 
may not be explained even to one person at a time, unless that 
person be a man of profound understanding. ‘These two united 
make up the Garden, and are treated of, as we observed, in the 
first four chapters of the Yad. We may observe, by the way, 
that the Jews have always been very jealous of any intruders into 
their Talmudic mysteries, as, unless we are mistaken, the master 
of Constantine I’Empereur was excommunicated by the Syna- 
gogue for instructing him in them.+ We must not, however, 
dwell longer on this treatise, important as it 1s, for we are de- 
sirous of introducing our readers to other matters of equal inte- 
rest—we mean the doctrines of the Jews relative to Repentance, 


* See the preface to Clavering’s translation of the two treatises above referred to. 
He there shows how far Maimonides was acquainted with the philosophical writings of 
the Greeks—of Plato, Aristotle, &c. 


t Clavis Talmudica, Pref. p. 7. Ed, Bashuysen. 
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If there be one subject on which it is more interesting to know 
the opinions of a man like Maimonides than another, it is the 
subjects of Free Will, Guilt, Repentance, and other kindred 
points, If there be any part of our religious creed where an in- 
adequate view of the spirit of the Old ‘Testament is likely to set 
the Law and the Gospel in strong contrast, these are the points. 
We have, therefore, made an abstract of the various topics dis- 
cussed by Maimonides, but we must refer our, readers to the 
work itself for full satisfaction upon them, The first chapter 
lays down the necessity of repentance and confession, as deduced 
from the Old Testament. It shows the necessity of mentioning 
at the time of bringing the sin-offering, the sin for which it is 
offered, (Lev. v. 5). ‘There was in days of old the scape-goat, 
but now that this is no longer offered as an atonement, and no 
house of sanctuary now exists, Maimonides says that repentance 
and confession alone remain, In the second chapter the laws of 
confession are considered, as well as the distinctions between 
public and private confession, where a writer on casuistry would 
find some valuable hints. We quote one of its most remarkable 
paragraphs. 

‘* He who confesses with words, without having resolved in his heart 
to forsake [his sins }—Behold! is, like one who dips [in water, by 
way of performing the necessary purification} whilst holding an unclean 
animal in his hand, when his dipping can avail him wothin , unless, he 
throw away the unclean animal; and so it ‘is said, But whosd confesseth 

AND ForsaKernt [¢hém) shall hate (Prov. xxviii. 18). 
‘ it is necessary that he name his’sin; for it is said, ‘ Oy this "people have 
sinned a great sin, AND HAVE MADE THEM GODS OF Gor, (Exod, xxxii. 
31).”—pp.'220, 221. ye 


The third chapter contains the most ‘marked exhibition of the 
a of the law, as expounded by its most subtle commentator. 
We quote the first words of it. : 


* Every one of the sons of men has his, good deeds, and also his 
wicked deeds, He whose good deeds amount to more than his, wicked 
deeds, is [said to be] @ righteous man, and he whose wicked deeds 
amount to more than his good -deeds, is [said to be] a wicked man ; 
fagain, he whose deeds consist of] half [good ones] and half {wicked 
ones |, is [said to be] ‘an intermediate man.”"—p. 229. 


These are principles utterly unknown to the Gospel, which 
reckons no man righteous before God, except for the sake of 
Christ’s righteousness, and abhors, the principle of, making up a 
debtor and creditor account between, the good and evil deeds of 


: man, and acquitting him after striking the balance! The re- 
: mainder of this chapter is quite a commentary on what we have 
' quoted, which serves as a text. The fourth is occupied with 
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naming the things which stand in the way of a man’s repentance. 
The fifth asserts, and strongly argues, the free-will of man; but 
while it also asserts the fore-knowledge of God, it adds, that to 
reconcile these is “ a problem—the measure thereof is longer than 
the earth and broader than the sea!” Maimonides liere throws 
himself back in this difficulty on a principle which he had before 
established, that the sources of God’s knowledge are different 
from those of the knowledge of man. In the sixth chapter the 
hardening of Pharoah’s heart is considered, but the difficulty is 
solved by asserting that there are some sins so grievous that they 
take away all power of repentance, and that the withholding of 
such power is also one of the punishments used by the Deity. 
The seventh urges the necessity of constant repentance, because a 
man knows not the hour of his death. The eighth discusses the 
nature of the enjoyments of the world to come, and absolutely re« 
jects all corporeal notions. The ninth considers the blessings 
offered by the law, and concludes with an earnest desire after 
the Messiah, that the Jews may be delivered from the yoke of 
foreign bondage. ‘The tenth and last chapter lays down the doc 
trine, that man must serve God and love the law, not from the 
fear of punishment, but from a pure love of the law itself; and 
that he must be absorbed by God, as the object of his thoughts, 
just as a love-sight man is absorbed by the idol of his affections, | 
We have been thus particular in stating the nature of the dis- 
cussions entered upon in these chapters, because they must pre- 
sent points of considerable interest to every divine; and, in fact, 
one can scarcely look into a work of divinity that goes beyond 
the mere elements, (Hey’s Lectures,* for instance,) without finds 
ing a reference to the opinions of Maimonides on these points. 
Till now he was only known in an Hebrew or a Latin dress, but 
Mr. Bernard has done great service in rendering him accessible 
to all readers at the smallest expense of trouble and time, which 
Wwe are sure in this ease-loving age will prove a great advantage. . 
We have now noticed the chief matters contained in the exe 
tracts from Maimonides; but a very valuable portion of Mrz 
Bernard’s book consists of the notes, which are calculated to give 
a tolerable notion of what is to be found in the Talmud, and to 
prove the judgment which Maimonides has shown in rejecting’ 
such follies. Of these we cannot give any general view; but 
we must quote a single anecdote, which tends to prove that the 
doctrine of infallibility is not to be charged on the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church more strongly than on the Jewish. Indeed, an 
instructive comparison might be drawn up between Popery and 
Judaism, We have not left ourselves space enough to develope 
* See Hey, vol. iii, p. 197, on Art. X, he 
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our ideas on that head, but we will ouly remark in passing that 
Protestants might learn one lesson from the strictness of the ob- 
servances imposed on both these denonmnations of religion; they 
might take shame to themselves for their own neglect of those 
religious duties, such as prayer, &c., which are left to their own 
discretion, and ask themselves, with sorrow and repentance, whe- 
ther they have not used “ their hberty as a cloak of licentious- 
ness.” ‘The anecdote to which we have alluded is the following. 


‘* The importance which the Rabbins attach to this passage of Scrip- 
ture, viz., Jt is not in Heaven, is so great, that they go so far as to say, 
that it implies that God has Himself renounced the right of ever inter- 
fering in the discussions of any of the commandments enjoined in the 
law; so that not only a prophet who should assume the right of de- 
ciding any rabbivical controversy on the alleged authority of inspiration 
would be disregarded, but even a voice from Heaven itself would be, 
and actually bas been, disregarded in such instances. In the Bad. 
Talmud, Treatise Babbah Meziah, Section 4, a controversy is recorded to 
have taken place between Rabbi Eliezer and the other Rabbins; and 
after Rabbi Eliezer’s opinion had been repeatedly rejected, it is stated 
as follows : 

“« € He {Rabbi Eliezer) said unto them: “ If the matter is to be de- 
cided by my opinion, let this Carob-tree, (Sifigqua Arbor) prove it!” so 
the Carob-tree moved [from its place] to a distance of an hundred 
cubits, and, according to some, even to a distance of four hundred 
cubits; bnt the others said unto him, “ Men must not bring proofs 
from a Carob-tree.” ‘Then he said again, ‘‘ If the matter is to be de- 
cided by my opinion, let this stream of water prove it !'"—so the stream 
of water changed its course, aud flowed bachwards; but the others said 
unto him, ‘* Men must not bring proofs from a stream of water.” Then 
he said again, “ If the matter is to be decided by. my opivion, let the 
walls of this lecture room prove it!” so the walls of the lecture room 
bent down and were about to fall, but Rabbi Joshuah rebuked them, 
saying untothem: “ When the disciples of the sages are contending 
with one another in law matters, of what consequence are you?” So 
the walls did not fall, ont of respect to Rabbi Joshuah, yet neither did 
they stand up, out of respect to Rabbi Eliezer, and so they are ‘still 
standing obliquely. Then he (Rabbi Eliezer) said again voto them, 
“If the matter is to be decided by my opinion, let them prove it 
from Heaven!”—So an echo (a voice from Heaven) went forth and 
said; ‘* What will you have from Rabbi Eliezer, according to whose 
Opinion matters ought to be decided in all instances?” But Rabbi 
Joshuah rose on his legs, and said—“ Iv 1s not iy Heaven !"— 
But this [text) Jt is not in Heaven, what does it mean? Rabbi Jere- 
miah said: [it means that] ‘ men must not care for a voice from Heaven, 
for it has already been written in the law on mownt Sinai: Sy AyD 
Afler a multitude [he ought] to incline, (Exod. xxiii. ‘Rabbi 
Nathan, on meeting Elijah, asked him: ‘ What did the Holy One, 
blessed be He! do at that time ?’ (viz. at the time when the voice from 
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Heaven was thus disregarded and opposed by the above-stated argi- 
ment;) when he (Elijah) answered him: He Jawghed and said: My 
ehildren have triumphed over Me! My children bave triumphed over 
Me!"’ "—pp. 135-137. of sa 
Compared with this, the ifallibility ef the Pope, either per se, 
or with a general council, is a mere trifle! ‘The passages from 


_the Talmud, given in the notes, are selected with great judgment, 


a judgment which can only have been the result of intense study, 
and they are translated with the most scrupulous accuracy. To 
those who know how difficult a work the Talmud is, this will be 
no slight praise, and the perfect familiarity with every part of. it, 
shown by Mr. Bernard, gives a very high character to the notes 
he has appended to the text of his author. ‘They are always apt 
illustrations of the passage to which they refer; they are often 
very entertaining, and they will give the unlearned reader some 
notion of the method of discussion and narration pursued in that 
ponderous work. ‘The glossaries and the list of abbreviations* 
ure of great use, and to those who are inclined to enter on some 
of the more difficult parts of Rabbinical literature, we can scarcely 
recommend a more useful work, Indeed, in this department of 
literature, we cannot complain, as we did im the beginning of this 
article in regard to science, of any very lavish offers ,of, the pap- 
spoon. Every morsel which is thrown to us requires seme chew- 
ing, for it is extremely hard. .We have mentioned the work of 
Wotton, which is ‘almost indispensable ‘to every student in He- 
brew; we may add our recommendation of Reland’s Analecta 
Rabbinica, the Catalecta Rabbinica of Mill, and the Clavis Tal- 
mudica by L’Empereur and Bashuysen, all of which are of the 
greatest service to those who study the Rabbis. Mr, Bernard's 
work will supply the place of many others, such as Vorst and 
Clavering, &c. Attention is indeed now excited towards the 
writings of the Jews in. many parts of Europe, Whether the 
Abbe Chiarini has proceeded with his translation of the ‘Talaud 
since the Polish war, we are not informed, but we. fear that the 
unhappy condition of Watsaw must have interrupted his studies, 
Be this as it may, we have now lying before ‘us two nambers of 
a new edition of the Mishna, now publishing in Beflin; with 
the points, a matter never attempted before.’ Beside the text 
runs another column parallel with it, which certainly rather con- 
fused us at first, as we attempted for a few moments to read it as 
Hebrew, but we soon found our mistake, and on examining it a 
little more closely, we soon found it to be tolerable German in 

* We recommend all Hebrew students, who buy the small dictionary of Bigntorf, 
(o look, far the sixth editiod ( London, 1646) ia preferente to, any other, as the London 


editors added a table called SW. of heads of words, ise. abbreviations, 
which has been subsequently omitted. ‘ 
vue 
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Hebrew characters.* The two parts now published contain the 
same part of the Mishna as the two first volumes of Sarenhusius. 
It is published by a society of Jews, who are much in the habit 
of using the Hebrew characters for the common language of the 
country in which they live. We believe our own copy is one out 
of a very small number at present imported into England, but to 
those who know German and Hebrew, and are inclined to try 
their skill on the Mishna, it will prove a most valuable acquisi- 
tion. - We have already extended this article to so great a length 
that we have left ourselves only room to thank Mr. Bernard for 
the very great assistance he has afforded to the Rabbinical stu- 
dent, and the very great mass of interesting matter he has laid be- 
fore the divine, who has not leisure for original research, and in- 
deed before the mere English reader. We trust that his present 
work will receive so much more encouragement than the temper 
of the times would lead us to expect, that we may before long 
find him engaged in other literary works. He might be of the 
greatest service by composing a work expressly designed as a 
more general introduction to Rabbinical literature, with a series 
of selections from various authors, or he might enliven and in- 
struct us by a set of stories from the Talmud. | We shall be glad 
to find him engaged in either one or the other, and heartily wish 
him success in any of his literary engagements. 


Art. Works of Robert Hall, with a of his Life. 
By Olinthus Gregory, LL. D., Ke. Ke. Vol. VI. 8vo. 


‘THERE probably is not a man in the kingdom, capable of feeling 
the slightest interest in the manifestations of intellect, virtue, and 
religion, who is not familiarly acquainted with the name, of 
Robert Hall. His published specimens of Palpit Oratory 
were, some of them at least, of such surpassing splendour and 
power, that they took at once an elevated station iu our standard 
theological literature, and placed their author, beyond all. dispute, 
among the great and commanding spirits of the present age. . The 
death of such a man became, of course, an object of deep and me- 
lancholy concern, not only with the members of his own particular 
communion, but with all persons, of every persuasion, throughout 
the whole range of intelligent: society in realm, And ;this 
emotion was followed by a not unnatural anniety, for, the werner 


Pfeitfer Opp. p. £05, giv es an alphabet for, “ firing, and for readin Germain ‘to 
Hebrew characters. The worst and most difficult we’ hnvd ever met’ wit is! pro- 
posed by Bientorf, at the end of lis Theswar, Gramoiat, | 
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tion of every fragment, which he left behind him, in a fit state to 
be produced as a memorial of his ability and worth, It had long 
been a subject of incessant wonder with the public, and of almost 
indignant complaint among his friends, that he touk so little heed 
to stamp a broad and durable impress of himself ou future gene- 
rations. His contributions to the press, assuredly, had borne no 
proportion to the vast and precious stores of thought which were 
known to be perpetually issuing from the depths of his capacious 
mind. ‘The chief vent for these great accumulations was afforded 
by the stated exercises of the pulpit: and, in the pulpit of a small 
community—(without the slightest disrespect to his hearers, it 
may be aftirmed)—his resources, in a certain measure, ran to 
waste. ‘hey may have enriched, beyond all estimate that we 
can easily form, the spirits among whom they were more imme- 
diately distributed. But it was eagerly desired, by all who knew 
the man, that the benefit of his meditations and exertions should 
have a range much more diffusive than that of a limited, though, 
doubtless, a truly respectable congregation. And, now that his 
place on earth knoweth him no more, it has been thought due to 
the name of the deceased,—to the impatience of the public,—and, 
we may add, to the interests of his surviving family,—that as am- 
ple a collection as possible should be made, of the remaining mo- 
numents of his mighty understanding. tue 

We shall be ascribing to those entrusted to this undertaking, 
no motive which they need to disclaim, if we say, that a friendly 
solicitude for the interests of the widow and the children of Robert 
Hall has, apparently, presided over the execution of their task. 
The reputation of the author would, in our judgment, have been 
quite as effectually consulted, if the dimensions of the work had 
been reduced, by nearly that whole portion of it, which consists 
of fragments, and notes, and’ skeletons of sermons, printed from 
memoranda taken down by persons who were present at the 
delivery. We have no doubt that these representations of the 
preacher’s “ breathing thoughts and burning words,” are as accu- 
rate as admiration or attention could make them. But it sur- 
passes the power even of a professional stenographer to furnish 
an exact transcript of the highest eloquence; more especially 
when the utterance of the speaker is rapid and impetuous, like 
that of Robert Hall. The task, therefore, must utterly defy the 
dexterity and the diligence of any mind, or of any hand, that is 
not prepared for it by incessant practice. ‘The consequence is 
that, whatever may be the precision of the outline, we can, after 
all, feel but a very imperfect reliance on the fidelity of the 
colouring, and the preservation of the general effect. In fact, it 
generally happened, that, towards the close of Hall’s address, the 
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Reporters felt themselves compelled to abandon their office. At 
that stage of his’ work, the speaker was often urged to a rapidity, 
which the pen of the readiest writer must have tomled after im vain. 
The chariot wheels of his contemplation kindled into flame, with 
the vehemence of the motion. Every faculty of the hearer was 
strained to the uttermost in following their fiery course. No 
power was left, but the power—(if we so may term it)—of self- 
abandonment and rapture. We speak this, in part, from personal 
recollection. As long ago as the year 1801, it was the chance of 
one of our fraternity to be present when Hall was preaching at 
Cambridge, on the text,—we wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
&e.c. ‘The theme was admirably fitted to his powers: and, with- 
out any distinct remembrance,—at this distance of time,—of the 
precise line of exposition and illustration adopted by the preacher, 
_ our colleague declares that the effect of the whole will never be 
effaced from his memory. For the first few minutes, the per- 
formance was level and moderate enough: it was even rendered 
somewhat wearisome by a frequent iteration of the text: so that 
. the speaker seemed to be going forth merely as any other man, 
But, as he proceeded, the fountams of the great deep began to 
be stirred, and broken up, within his soul; and thew the deluge of 
sacred oratory came on. Pause or resistance were altogether vam, 
before the rushmg and the sweep of its mighty waters, It seemed 
as if some saperhuman power was sitting upon the flood, For 
one full hour together, did this bursting overflow contmue, with 
scarcely a minute’s abatement. Atid the congregation retired, to 
all appearance, bewildered with a solemn intensity of adamration, 
A more surprising exhibition of his strength has, probably, been 
seldom witnessed. If any of the Reporters were present, they did 
most wisely to abstain from a moment’s attempt to perpetuate its 
glories an writing. And we advert to it, for the purpose of guarding 
the reader against the delusion of imagining that they have before 
them, in many of the feeble sketchings contained im these volumes, 
any tolerable representation of the ‘‘ dazzling miracles” of Robert 
Hall. If his disembodied spirit could now be supposed to retain 
any care of his posthumous fame, such a collection of crude 
fragments might be almost sufficrent to make him “ walk the 
earth” again, And we greatly doubt whether the benevolent 
motive, which may have prompted this somewhat book-making 
expedient, would serve to pacify the agitation of his ** perturbed 
spirit.” 

It will appear, in the sequel, that there are certain ‘other 
grounds upom which the discretion of the editor may be open to 
reasonable: question, m his conduct ef his undertaking, But 
before we proceed to a statement of them, it may be desirable to 
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present the reader with a brief outline of Hall’s biography. His 

life, as, might; be anticipated, by all who ever heard, much about 
him, turns, out, to have been very far from eventful, His, birth 
was in 1764, at the village, of Arnsby, about eight miles, from 

Leicester. His father was the minister of a baptist congregation, 
of whom little is now known; but whose character was of -ne 

ordinary stamp, if we are implicitly to acquiesce in the following 
vigorous portraiture of him. by his son;—“ he appeared to the 
greatest advantage upon subjects when the faculties of other men 

failed them: for the natural element of his mind was greatness.” 

If this were so, the paternal attribute suffered nothing by dege- 

neracy: for it must be allowed that, whatever may have been the 

defects of Robert Hall, greatness was undoubtedly the distin 

guishing element of his nature. His childhood was so delicate 
and feeble, that it was scarcely expected that any care could pre- 

serve him to maturity.. He was unable to walk, or to articulate 

until he was two years old. He was, moreover, very early, a severe 

sutterer from:acute pains in his back; which became constantly 

more aud more excruciating as he advanced in years. His whole 

life, andeed, was, one protracted martyrdom, ‘To use, the lan- 

guage of one of bis, medical friends, his, bodily coustitution was 

apparatus of torture.” ‘Towards the close of, his days he 

was,-—(to adopt his, own, description of the trials. of his frend Mr. 

Fuller,) “ oppressed, with.a prodigious load of corporeal misery.” 

And in, order that our, readers, may know, before, hand, the fear- 

ful accumulation. of physical wretchedness which was constantly 

gathering in his bodily frame, it. may be proper, in this place, to 

lay before them the, result.of the post mortem examination, of his 

remains, as. described, ina. letter from Dr. Prichard to, Dr, F 


“€ We found the heart disedsed in Substance, ‘and the muscular struc 
ture soft, and looking like ‘macerated cellular mertbrane, left 
ventricle was judged to be one-third larger than ustal., “The whole of 
the aorta was diseased ; the internal membrane, in parts where it had 
not been in contact with blood, of a bright scarlet colour, which) in- 
creased in deepness, and, in the abdominal, part of the artery, was,of 
a red purple hue. It contained in several, places, patches of bony 
matter, about the size of a sixpence. This was the case more pafti- 
cularly about the arteria innomuata. The lungs were healthy. The 
kidney, on the right side, was entirely filled by a large, rough pointed cal- 
culus! There was also an exortosis on the body of the fourth dorsal 
vertebra, about the third of an inch in height, and prominent. -'This 
was too high to be the seat of the long-contined’ pain, whieh must 
have arisen trom the renal calcielus. galt Wladder was quite fide of 
ealeuli ; though he had never experienced any symptoms reférrig ito 
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the liver, or biliary secretion. Pyobab/y no man ever went through 
more physical suffering than Mr. Hall.” —vol. vi. Mem. 133, 134, 


These anatomical details, it is true, are far from inviting. But 
they are by no means unimportant to those, who are desirous of 
estimating duly the energies of which the human character 1s 
capable; especially when under the training of religious princi- 
ples. Itis wonderful enough that, with such destructive tenden- 
cies at work within it, the corporeal fabric of Hall should have 
been able to spread out mto sach ample muscular developement 
—(for, though not corpulent, his frame was remarkably massive 
and athletic). But still more astonishing ts it, that the mental 
powers did not sink down under the pressure of such perpetual 
anguish. It has been thought that he was indolent by constitu- 
tion; and the surmise is partially confirmed by his own confes- 
sions. And if by indolence we are to understand reluctance to 
encounter paimfnl exertion, the imputation may possibly be just. 
He was, for instance, indolent/y averse from the labour of writing. 
But, with Hall, the labour of writing often involved the endurance 
of severe agony: the posture requisite for it was almost insuffer- 
ably tormenting. A recumbent position was, for a great portion 
of his life, the only one which afforded him ease. Who, then, can 
be surprised at his impatience of that importunity which was 
constantly urging him to the press’? ‘That the indolence of which 
he complains involved no defect of mental activity, is obvious 
from the whole tenor of his life. 

But to return to the history of bis boyhood. When once he 
had overcome the difficulty of articulating, the natural ardoar of 
his mind speedily displayed itself. His speech became rapid, 
and his questions incessant. His fondness for metaphysical and 
devotional reading displayed itself while he was a schoolboy. 
Jonathan Edwards, aud Butler's Analogy, were among hts fa- 
vourne recrealious, before he was ten years old! At length he 
was transferred to the care of the “ Bristol Education Society ;” 
and it is related of him that, while he was there, ns intellectual 
pride experienced a mortifying but salutary check. He was ap- 
poited to deliver an address m the vestry of Broadmead chapel 
on | Lim.iv. 10. For a short time he proceeded, with entire 
self-possession, and much to the satisfaction of his auditory. He 
then suddenly paused, and covering ‘his face with his hands, 
exclaimed—** Oh! have lost all my ideas !"—and, on this, he 
sat down, still hiding das face. About a'week after, a second 
attempt was atlended by second failure still more pmnfal 
painful, that he rushed grom the vestry, to bw ‘own ‘chamber, and 
cried out does humble ame, the devil mist have nie!” 
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In 1780, he expressed a wish to enter the ministry and this 
wish was ratified by the “ church” at Arnsby, who recorded their 
unanimous request that “ Robert Hall, junior, might be set apart 
for public employ.” About a year after this, he was sent to pur- 
sue his studies at King’s College, Aberdeen, where he’ contracted 
av intimate friendship with Sir James Mackintosh; of which dis- 
tinguished sadividaal Hall frequently reiterated his persuasion, 
that he possessed an intellect more analogous to that of Bacon 
than any person of modern times. In 1783 he became connected, 
as an assistant to Dr. Evans, with the “* Church” at Broadmead; 
and in 1785, (having finished his course at Aberdeen,) he conti- 
nued bis ministerial labours with such splendid success, that his 
humility must have been in considerable danger. Ln fact, it 
appears that his friends began, about this time, to be haunted by 
serious apprehensions on his account. He had manifested, in 
private converse at least, a daring and adventurous spirit, that 
feared not to plunge into the crater of wild and perilous specu- 
lation. At last, Dr. Ryland was unable to rest, until he had made 
an effort to reclaim the wanderer by epistolaty admonition; in 
which Hall was, very judiciously, reminded, that “ the lusts of the 
inind may as effectually ruin aman, as the lusts of the flesh.” 
The main ‘ head aud front” of Hall's offending, on this occasion, 
appears to have beew a speech to this effect,—that “if he were 
the Judge of all, he could not condemn Dr. Priestly.” ‘This, to 
be sure, would have been /iberal with a vengeance, if Hall had 
actually uttered it. In his reply, however,—(which on the whole 
was abundantly candid, and, modest)—he denies the precise lan- 
guage imputed to him. -What were his exact words, the memoir 
of his life does not inform us. -We only learn that, although he 
disclaimed. all approach to Sociniantsm in’ bis own opinions, 
he endeavoured to justify the language he had really used. From 
all this it may, at least, be reasonably inferred that‘he was, at that 
period, unwilling to exclude the Socinians from the pate of Chris- 
tianity. And,—if this inference be just,—his notions relative to 
this matter must subsequently have undergone a most egregious 
revolution: for, in a letter to a friend, written in the year 1816, 
he declares himself firmly persuaded that Socintans are not in a 
condition of salvabilitys and, without hesitation, classes them with 
infidels. (vol..v, p. 501,502)... Nevertheless, in the mstance im- 
mediately, before us, he confesses bimself guilty of imprudence: 
but adds, with a litle pardovable soreness, ‘1 now see, with 
more clearness than) 1 formerly did, that the imprudent should 
heyer come, mto company with the malicious’” 

We .baye\ no, space 20 detail the cireamstanves which led to 
Hall’s removal from Bristol to Cambridge. They seem to have 
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been partly connected with the expression of opinions similar to 
those which were, long subsequently, developed by hin in his 
writings on Terms of Communion; and for the digestion of 
which, the “ Church” at Bristol appears to have been, at that time, 
not altogether prepared. His biographer records these transac- 
tions, under a profound conviction that the wisdom and mercy of 
God were therein striking/y manifested. ‘That the divine wisdom 
and mercy find occasions for exercise in every transaction of life, 
and in every corner of the world, can be questioned by none who 
are m possession of the oracles of God. We may nevertheless 
be permitted to question the soundness, or modesty, of the judg- 
ment, which can venture to trace so distinctly, the providential 
agency and interference, m the removal of a minister, whether of 
the Baptist or any other persuasion, from a congregation at Bris- 
tol to a congregation at Cambridge! But, be this as it may, —in 
1791, the migration took place. It 1s well known that the pre- 
decessor of Hall at Cambridge was Mr. Robinson,~—a preacher 
distinguished by his fascinating powers of eloquence—-by his in- 
ordinate personal vanity—and, lastly, by his fatal lapse from the 
faith once delivered to the samts. When Hall first heard Mr. 
Robinson preach, he was so bitten by bis manner, that he resolved 
to make him his model. His natural pride, however, soon came 
to his deliverance from the slavery of mmitation. His own account 
of the matter 1s singularly characteristic :— 


“ After my second trial, Sir, as 1 was walking home, T heard one of 
the congregation say to another,~—‘ Really Mr. Hall did remind us of 
Mr. Robinson !'—'T bat, ne was a knock-down blow to my vanity: and 
I resolved that if ever 1 did acquire reputation, it should be my own 
reputation, and not that of a dikeness. Besides, Six, if 1 had not been a 
foolish young man, | should have seen how ridiculous it was to imitate 
such a preacher as Mr, Robinson. He had a musical voice, and was 
master of all its intonations. He bad wonderful selt-possession, and 
could say what he pleased, when he pleased, and dow he pleased: while 
my voice and manner were naturally bad; and, far from having self- 
command, I never entered the pulpit without omitting something I wished 
to say, and saying something 1 wished unsaid. And, besides all this, | 
ought to have known that for me to speak slow was ruin. You know, Sir, 
that force, or momentum, is conjointly as the body and velocity. There- 
fore as my voice is feeble, what is wanted in body, nvust be made up in 
velocity, or there will not be, there cannot be, any impression.’ 


And, accordingly, all who have ever heard him must remember 
that Hall was one of the most rapid of speakers; and, when tho- 
roughly moved and animated by his subject, certainly one of the 
most impressive. Such was the impetuous rush of his thoughts, 
that it demanded an almost precipitate utterance; and, in, spite 
of the imperfection of his voice, imparted to him all the force and 
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majesty of a Boanerges, |His own’ thunder, therefore, was very 
excellent thunder} and he did most wisely to abstain from bor- 
rowing the thunder of any other man. lo dave Bees ean 

The very first sermon preached by him. to: the congregation 
which had witnessed the vicissitudes and declensions of his pre+ 
decessor’s creed, was any thing but encouraging to an orthodox 
and zealous man. ‘ Mr. Hall’’—said: one of the congregation 
to him in the vestry—* this preaching wont do for us: it will only 
suit a congregation of old women.” (‘The preaching of Hall, be 
it observed, had been on the Atonement and its practical tenden- 
cies.) Hall, however, was nothing daunted by this very uncere- 
monious and heretical criticism. He replied‘ Do you mean 
my sermon, Sir, or the doctrine !”—* Your doctrine’’++rejoined 
the censor: “ It is fit for old women, because it may suit the 
musings of people tottering on the brink of the grave, and who 
are eagerly seeking for comfort.”— The doctrine, Sir,”-answered 
Hall—* will not suit people of any age unless it be trae; and if 
it be true, it is equally important at every age.” ‘The eritics, 
however, thought otherwise; and accordingly transferred them- 
selves, to the number of about twenty or thirty, to the spiritual 
custody of~the reverend and notorious William Frend of Jesas 

Soon after this period, the epidemic phrenzy of the French 
Revolution began to rage in England: and it must be confessed 
that Hall became, for a time, as drunken and rabid with “ that 
drink of deadly wine,” \as) the! most farious bacchanals of pa- 
iriotism: and his ravings were speedily circulated in the form 
of a pamphlet,—the celebrated ‘* Apology for the Freedom of the 
Press.” The following is his own history of the ‘process by 
which he was goaded to this most pernicious exploit : 


“ Alderman Ind, you know, Sir, was an excellent man; pure as.a 
seraph, and gentle as a lamb. 1 thought that, if he felt roased,—if he could 
join with the rest in urging me,—I might bring all hesitation to « truce; 
and so, in an evil hour, 1 yielded to their entreaties. I went home to 
my lodgings, and began to write immediately; sat up all night; and, 
wonderful for me, kept up the intellectual ferment for almost a month: 
and then the thing was done. I revised it a little, as it went through 
the press. But I have ever since regretted that I wrote so hastily and 
superficially upon some suljects brought forward, which required touching 
with a master-band, and exploring to their very foundations, , So far as 
I understand the purely political principles which are advanced im that 
persphtet, they are, I believe, correct. At all events they are mine still. 

ut, I repeat it, 7 yielded iw dn evil hour; especially, if I had any wish 
to obtain petmanent reputation as a political writer. Perhaps, ‘however, 
the pamphlet had its use im those perilous times.” © ee 
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Its use the pamphlet undoubtedly had: and what that use was, 
is, very frankly, expounded to us by the editor, It provided 
faction and discontent with an abundant supply of * splentia and 
impressive” declamation. It was, also, widely circulated in 
America; and is, there, “ still regarded as having been powerfully 
influential in diffusing those Aiberal principles, which of late have 
acquired so marked an ascendency in Great Britain.” In spite, 
however, of these great services to the cause of /¢berality, we 
suspect that Hall must, to the latest moment of his life, have 
continued, secretly, to regard it as, indeed, an evil hour, wheu he 
listened to the suggestions of the seraphic alderman. And still 
more evil, if possible, was the hour, when he yielded to appli- 
cations for a reprint of this, and certain other of his youthful 
exercises. His apology was, that the copyright was then expired; 
that ns published works were the absolute property of the public ; 
and that his own abstinence from republication would, conse- 
quently, be quite ineffectual for the suppression of the writings 
mn question. We must honestly confess that this view of the 
matter is, in our humble judgment, as far as possible from satis- 
factory. Either he repented of these performances, or he did uot. 
If he did repent, the work meetest for repentance would have 
beeu a public protest against their republication, and a declara- 
tion that, if they were reprinted, the blame must rest with those 
who, in violation of his wish, persisted in the undertaking. | If he 
did not repent, it must have been because his political sentiments 
remamed unaltered; a vindication which his friends will find it 
exceedingly difficult to make good. ‘That he may have continued, 
to his latest hour, the advocate of certain abstract political priu- 
ciples, may, undoubtedly, be true. It was too much to expect 
that a man like Hall should ever have degenerated into a Tory, 
or,—(to use the current phrase of our own day,)—a Conservalive. 
But nothing can well be more certain than the fact, that, as he 
advanced in age, experience, and observation, a mighty change 
did come over his spirit. It is irresistibly manifest from the tenor 
of his later writings, that, if his main principles continued the 
same, there was a prodigious alteration in his views respecting 
the tone and manver in which such principles should be asserted, 
and the extent in which they could be safely and practically ap- 
plied. Every day he lived must have satistied him, that truth itself 
may frequently be put forth in a spirit which shall essentially 
degrade and vitiate it, and cause it to produce many of the worst 
effects of falsehood. And vf he did perceive this, and yet con- 


sented to become a party to the reproduction of these earlier 


compositions, we know not how his conduct in the matter can 
be justly entitled to the highest praise of Christian courage and 
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simplicity. We apprehend that he was (perhaps unconsciously) 
influenced by the fear, lest there should be an appearance of cow, 
ardice in any thing that could be construed into an open dis- 
avowal of the generous prepossessions and sentiments of his youth; 
and that this feeling was too strong even for his awakened, sense 
of the dangers which attend upon all eruptions of political intem- 
perance. ‘The same feeling appears to have been most sacredly 
respected by the surviving guardians of his reputation: and hence 
it is, that the early political writings of Hall have found a place 
in this posthumons collection of his works! 

He soon discovered that his fame as a politician was rather an 
inconvenient appendage to his ministerial character, It made 
him acquainted with strange companions; and his encomium of 
Priestly, more particularly, encouraged the Socinians to claim him 
for their own. “ Ah! Mr, Hall,” ous a theological adherent of 
the Doctor, tapping him on the shoulder, “ we shall have you 
among us soon, | see.”—Hall stood aghast at this obtrusion of 
the right hand of fellowship. ‘‘ Me amongst you, Sir,” he instantly 
replied—‘* me amongst you! why, Sir, if ever that were the case, 
I should deserve to be tied to the tail of the great red dragon, 
and whipped round the nethermost regions to all eternity.” From 
this expression of horror at the thoughts of Sociuian fraternity, it 
would appear that his creed, on this particular point, was then 
undoubtedly orthodox, This, however, is more than can be said 
for the correctness of his taste or yadgment; for we are told that 
somewhere about the same period, with all his dread of imita- 
tion, he was actually ‘an imitator of Samuel Johnson, “ Yes, 
Sir,’—he | said friend, some .years afterwards—“. Yes 
Sir; I aped Johnson;-add preached) Johnson; and, I fear, 
with’ htde more,of sentiment than is to be found in 
his Essays. ) But it was. a youthful folly; and it was a very great 
folly, Lamight as, well have attempted to dance a hornpipe in the 
cumbrous costume. of Gog and. Magog.. My puny thoughts 
could not sustain the loadiof words in which-L tried to clothe 
them,” But although he abjured the authority: and example of 
the: great literary Dictator, in the formation,of his, style.and:de- 
livery. in public, it was not quite isajeasy for him to.escape the 
imputation: of setting him up as a pattern fon bis demeanor 
private. say the imputation:; for weiare | byino means satisfied 
that: Hall. ever talked, or dogmatized, with; Samuel iin his 
thoughts | Some natural similarity: there undoubtedly she 
constitutional temperament) habits: the 
men. Both of them were naturally impetuous and sdmesw hat are 
bitraryi:« Both of them were sternly) ontolerant of vicey impiety, 
and Beth of Aheanwera, . not, aps) 
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proudly, conscious of their intellectual superiority above the vast 
collection of units, of which human society is'made up. Both of 
them, too, were inthe habits of giving emphasis to their conversa- 
tion by the frequent mtroduction of the monosyllable, * Sir.” 
And lastly, both of them were mordinately fond of tea! Johnson’ $ 
exploits in that way, have long been consigned to immortality. 
Aud Hall is scarcely less deserving of imperishible honor, for his 
fidelity and devotion to the glories of the tea-table. Thirty cups, 
in the course of an afternoon, was no uncommon achievement. 
He confessed that it was his practice to carry on a tea-drinking 
éxpedition through four families in the evenifig, and to swallow 
seven of eiglit cups witheach. All these are peculiarities, which 
might well recall Johnson to the mind of any one who happened 
to’ frequent the society of Hall: but it would be very difficult to 
believe that they were the result of any deliberate purpose of im- 
itation, The society of Patt converted Hall into an inveterate 
smoker, But the atmosphere i in which he lived, from thenceforth, 
to the end of his days, is stirely not to be regarded as so mich 
meense, offered up by his veneration for the authonty and ex- 
ample of that Cacus of Literature. 

The residence of Hall at Cambridge was, beyond all question, 
the thost interesting period of his life, considered with reference, 
not so much to his ministerial character, as to the general deve- 
lopement of lis mental faculties. He there had access to an al- 
most unlimited collection of books. He had, likewise, abtitdant 
Opportanities of intercourse with men of \céltivated ‘and accom. 
plished minds; though he seems to have been withheld by some 
feelmg of stheness and reserve, from availing Wimselt very freely 
of this advantage. A't all events, he bived in ‘an atmosphere of intel- 
ligence, stirrounded by montitnents of the Mlustriows dead, by 
memorials of be-gone ages, and by visible records of the progress 
of the haman mind. And, all these together, must have power- 
fully combined to promote the expansion and elevation of his 
— At Cambridge, too, it was, that his thouglits must hive 

n painfully engaged in Watching the sanguinary coarse of that 
tentous meteor, on which his youthful gaze had been fixed, as 

t were, in a trance of glorious anticipation! At last, his emo- 
tions of disappointment and abhorrence burst forth in his mag- 
hificent sermon on ‘* Modern Infidelity.” The delivery and pub- 
lication of this wonderfitl composition, fortn, pethaps, ‘the most 
intensely luminous point inhis biegraphy. A blaze of grateful admi- 
ration followed its appearance, the brightness of which, of course, 
distirbed and angered the obscene birds of darkness: and they 
accordingly ‘came forth, from their sordid ‘hiding placés, and began 
to wheel around his flight, and to hawk and gabble at hii, as he 
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was “ towering in his pride of place.”--His consistency and in- 
tegrity were most virulently,.and scurvily impeached by Mr. 
Benjamin, Flower, and, bis obscure contributors to 
bridge Intelligencer.” Another polemic, a Mr, Antony Robin- 
son—(af whom, we believe, no mortal ever heard before, or bas 
ever heard since)—vented an abundance of slander and. impiety, 
in a pamphlet, which he called au “ Examination” of Mr, Hall’s 
Sermon; in which he roundly contended that ‘ all Religions are 
infinitely worse than any kind or degree of scepticism ;” and that 
“ Atheisin leaves every human motive present in full force; while 
every mode of faith changes the name and the nature of morality, 
saps the foundation of all benevolence, and introduces malice, 
hostility, and murder, under the pretext of love to God.” All 
this raving, like any other pitiable eruption of insanity, must have 
been very distressing to the feelings of Hall, But it was far too 
contemptible personally to move or to provoke him. The applause 
of a single wise and good man, must have been amply sufficient to 
indemnify him for the yelling of a whole pack of the brood of 
darkness; and he was now rewarded by the applause of every 
wise and good man in the Empire. His reputation was, from 
that moment, unalterably fixed.. He wasiadmired as an hoftor to 
human race, He was revered as the Champion of the hiving 
The sermon on the Peace, and that on the‘ Sentiments proper 
to the present crisis,” on'the recommencement of the war in) 1808, 
were the next triamphs of Hall’s trancendent powers... They 
both of them were quite worthy, of his'splendid renowm: | and the 
latter of them, more especially, was the general theme of praise 
and wonder. The public mind was, at that period, fully attuned 
to the majestic and noble barmonics of the) composition. And, 
besides, it exhibited the author as a profound master of the philo- 
sophy of those truths and principles, which he. maintained 
with all the fire of an orator, and with all the solemnity which 
became a servaut of God.. It must, likewise, have been. signally 
animating to every, friend, of order, humanity, and loyalty, to hear 
a man .of, Hall's. political views, delaring,. that, the, struggle 
was now for, existence, wot, for empires—that, formerly,,, the 
public was shamefully deceived by the ‘abuse of the sacred. name 
of liberty—but that *‘ the popular delusion was now passed ; the 
most unexampled prodigies of guilt, had dispelled it; and after a 
series of rapine and cruelty, had tora fromevery heart the, last 
Sibres of mistaken partiality.” as bonollot 
The years 1804 and. 1805.,were, each of them, unhappily me- 
motable for a temporary, eclipse, which passed, over the mind of 
this extraordinary map, .The tormenting pains im his back had 
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increased to a degree which deprived him of sleep, and destroyed 
the buoyancy of his spirits. A mitigation of toil was becoming 
indispensable, He accordingly retired to the village of Shelford, 
about five miles from Cambridge; an arrangement which was. re- 
commended in the hope that the short journeys.on horseback, 
which would thus be necessary, might contribute essentially to 
his restoration, But this partial banishment unfortunately con- 
signed him to long and dreary intervals of solitude: and solitude 
naturally tempted him to more intense and continued mental ap- 
plication. He was often known to be, for twelve hours together, 
closely grappling with study, or immersed in abstract thought. 
The effeot of this strain upon his faculties, was, first, a most fear- 
ful excitement of his nervous system, and, eventually, an over- 
throw of the equilibrium of his mind. 

This darkness, however, passed away in about two months, 
In April, 1805, he resumed his ministerial functions at Cam- 
bridge; but, most injudiciously, his residence was then fixed at 
Foulmire, a spot still more distant than Shelford from the scene 
of lis labours. ‘The consequence of this was a still more dan- 
gerous seclusion than before, from social intercotrse, and a second 
invasion of his awful malady, From this attack he speedily re- 
covered. But it was deemed by his medical friends that the per- 
manent establishment of his health could only be secured by his 
retirement from the pastoral office at Cambridge, and by his total 
abstinence, for at least a twelvemonth, both from the duties of the 
pulpit, and from every occupation which might be attended with 
much emotion or excitement. 

There is printed, in the Memoir before us, a letter didithessed to 
Hall, in September, 1805, by his old college friend Sir James 
Mackintosh, remarkable for the felicity of its diction, and the 
warmth and delicacy of its sentiments, Sir James was then at 
Bombay, where he held the office of Recorder: and the letter in 
question was occasioned by the intelligence of Hall’s recent cala- 
mity; which the writer ascribes to 


“« the indignant struggles of a pure mind, with the low realities around 
it,—the fervent aspirations after regions more congenial to it,—and a 


momentary blindness, produced by the, fixed of objects 
too bright for human vision.” . 


And he afterwards adds, ga 


exhort yon, my most worthy friend, to: your ‘best’ 
ties for the.sake, of attaining their, object.» You caqnot live ymen 
without living them, | Serve God, then,, by the | active seftice of: 
men, Contemplate more, the, good you can} do, than the evil.you cap, 
only lament, Allow yourself to see, the virtue, amidst) 
its imperfections ; and employ your mora 
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bringing it into contrast with the model of ideal perfection, as in gently 
blending some of the fainter colours of the latter, with the brighter hues 
of real experienced excellence; thus heightening their beauty, instead 
of broadening the shade, which must surround us till we awaken from 
this dream in other spheres of existence.” 7 


All this is very noble, and very beautifully expressed. But we 
greatly doubt, after all, whether it was very closely to the pur- 
pose! If Mackintosh had been a physician, he might almost as 
well have sent his friend a prescription for. his malady: from 
Bombay, without the possibility of knowing the case, or watching 
a single symptom of it. He had not seen Hall for,-five-and- 
twenty years; and had, doubtless, got it into his. head, that the 
patient was mere/y a recluse and visionary man,—one, who had 
been, for a long time past, straining all his faculties, by the in- 
tense and uninterrupted application of them to * thoughts beyond 
the reaches of our souls;”—that he had been incessantly brooding, 
in agony and despair, over the turpitude and’ misery of his fellows 
beings, condemued to crawl between heaven earth,”—and 
had fled for refuge from the mean and ugly realities of life, into 
an ideal world of loveliness and grandeur.» If such were the 
notions: of Sir James; he appears to us to have been considerably 
mistaken... That the powers of Hall:-had been long and intimately 
conversant with the highest objects of human contemplation, is 
unquestionably true, Neither can it be doubted thathis musings 
upon the vanity and corruption under which the, whole creation is 
travailing in pain together, were sorrowful;and gloomy. enough ; 
for the theme is. one, which affords, to every thoughtful, mind, 
abundant room for ‘meditation e’en to,madness.” But.then, it 
most certainly is not true that Hall surrendered himself willingly, 


and without resistance and reserve, to these unearthly abstractions.. 


In the first place, the solitude, which .seems to have brought his 
complaint to a crisis, was not of his own seeking. His banish- 
ment, first to Shelford, and then to Foulmire, is to be: ascribed 
to the well-intentioned, though scarcely judicious counsels, of his 
friends and advisers. ~And, secondly, so far was he from“ Yndig. 
nant struggles” against sublunary ‘ realities,” that he was per- 


petually yearning after the relief and consolation of social inter- 


course. Few men knew better than Hall that we “ cannot live 
for men, without living with them.” And, if there ‘is any one 
thing more surprising than another, in his character, it ‘is lis'ca- 
pacity for deriving enjoyment from the homeliest scenes ‘of diily 
life, We learn fromhis biographer, that one of his chief delights 
was to relax and abandon’ hinself, in’ the’ inidst of domestic 
circle,—to join, with ‘vivacity and interest, in the most ofdinary 
topics of conversation,—aud, above all, to recruit his overwrought 
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spirit, by toying and prattling with children. From scenes like 
these, he always rose like a giant refreshed: and this refreshment 
was often experieneed by him, where others who accompanied 
him had been ready to yawn themselves, almost to dislocation, 
from very weariness, at the heavy routine of the evening. It is 
related of him, that if any of his family happened to complain 
that their entertainment had been dull, his reply would be,—“ 1 
don’t think so. It was very pleasant. 1 enjoyed it. I enjoy 
every thing.” It is true that this must have happened long after 
his calamitous seizure, But still it is a manifest indication of 
the natural temper and habit of the man: and, light as the cir- 
cumstance may possibly appear to some, to us, we confess, it is 
one of the most instructive and glorious passages in his whole 
biography, Here was a man, whose powers seemed almost 
adapted for converse with disembodied spirits, whose thoughts 
were frequently ‘‘ wandering through eternity,”’—a man, too, 
whose lite was a constant wrestling agaist bodily anguish,— 
whose corporeal structure was “an apparatus of torment,’—aud 
who, yet, was able to seek and to tind delight among the humblest 
recreations of society, and to exclaim, in the gratitude and fulness 
of his heart, “‘ J enjoy every thing /”— Behold this, ye despisers, 
and wonder! Think of this,—and then tum to the last hours 
of the sensualist and the infidel,—-of him, whose genius, it is to be 
feared, is, to this day, as a Lying Spirit to many of the children 
of disobedience! Hall, on the rack of a diseased organization, is 
able to enjoy every thing. Byron, when his temples are throb- 
bing with the selt-inticted pains of a vicious life, cries out “ there 
is nothing but misery in this world, think!’* Lf this. coa- 
trast does not speak to the hearts and understandings of men, the 
voice of wisdom would be heard im vain from the jaws of the 
sepulchre itself. ‘ ‘To enjoy is to obey” was the maxim of the 
one; and his lips were touched with the living flame of the altar. 
* To disobey is to enjoy,” was the principle of the other; and 
out of his mouth there leaped forth sparks, such as might set on 


Jive the whole course of nature. Aud when examples like these 


are recorded for our mstruction, does it not seem as if the Lord 
himself were speaking to us, and calling heaven and earth to wit- 
Ness agamst us, that life and death, blessing and cursing, are, 
even aa this world, most manifestly set before us! 

But to recur to Sir J. Mackintosh. Alibough it does appear 
to us that he did not reach the case of his feud, up to the wery 
“ height of the great angument,” we are most deeply sensible of 
the kindly and elevated spirit which perwades his addvess. 
well knowa that he was comsidered as the fittest of Ae 


* See Dr. Millingen’s Account of Byron, | 
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prepare an enduring tribute to the memory of Hall; and to ex- 
hibit his virtues and talents to the world with cloquence and feel- 
ing worthy of his distinguished friend. ‘This pious office he had 
actually accepted: but, before he could set his hand to the work, 
the shadows of death gathered round his own temples; and ano- 
ther powerful and accomplished intellect was removed from am 
us. Had he been spared to achieve the undertaking, he doubtless 
would have been furnished with better means, than he could pos- 
sibly possess, when resident in India, of accurately estimating the 
peculiarities of the deceased, He would have seen that Hall's 
was not a “ fugitive and cloistered piety,” which steals away from 
“the dust and heat” of this nether world. With all his strong 
tendency to mental abstraction, and lonely concentration of 
thought, he had sympathies and feelings, which perpetually craved 
communion with his fellow-men, and often sent him forth, from 
house to house, among the members of his congregation, as their 
unaffected companion—their cordial friend—their faithful guide 
in the ways of righteousness and peace. And if Dr. Gregory,— 
(the biographer, to whom we now trust), —be well-informed— 
which we see no reason to question—the unhappy, and involuns 
tary suspension of this pastoral and domestic intercourse with his 
people, was the more immediate cause of the disastrous disturb. 
ance of his mental powers, He had been worn out with pain 
and sleeplessness; ‘and, in this state, in spite of himself, was 
driven back mto the regions of solitary meditation: and it car 
scarcely be too much to say that he was, there, probably, bowee 
down beneath that exceeding weight of glory, which may some- 
times partially reveal itself to a pure spirit, when it emerges, for 
a season, from the fog and darkness of this nether world. 
According to the account before us, the visitation we have 
been considering formed a memorable era in his life. It was his 
own conviction—(to use the words of his biographer)—that, 
until his first serzure at Cambridge, he did not undergo a thorough 
transformation of character, a complete renewal of his heart and 
affections.” We have no disposition whatever to institute a cap- 
tious inquiry into the justness of this sort of phraseology; and we 
shall, therefore, content ourselves with saying, that the “ trans- 
formation of character” and ‘* the renewal of heart and affections” 
appear to us to have been a process which had been, evidently, 
gormg on from the days of his boyhood. At what particulur pe- 
ried that process was “ /horovgh and complete," we dave not 
contiiently to pronounce: for, our humble judgment, it Not 
given to man, m any mstance, to fix the port, ou this-side 
the grave, at which that blessed consummation is ever ‘achieved, 
We are, however, abundantly willing to mequiesce in the state- 
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ment, that the calamity in question was, as Halt bimself regarded 
it, a dispensation of goodness as well as seventy; and that it 
helped to mellow and mpen him for the enjoyments which, await 
the spirits of jas? men made perfect. The truits of it appear to 
have been abandantly shown forth in the next scene of his pas- 
toral ministrations. After a period of very salutary relaxation, 

he accepted the cave of a congregation Harvey Lane, Leicester: 
and in 1808, the year after his removal, he exchanged his life of 
domestic solitude for the consolations and the cares of matrimony : 

and there is every reason to believe that the experiment was signally 
favourable to his happiness. In this situation he continued ull 
the vear 1826, ‘The whole interval is represented to us as dis- 
tinguished by a course of emmently aseful and laborious exertion, 
and by a constantly increasing earnestness in the inculcation of 
saving truth, It was here, we are informed, that his powers of 
intellect were brought imto more complete sabordination, than 
they vet had been, to that majestic simplicity of thought and at- 
terance, which best becomes an Ambassador of Heaven. His 
appeal was, more unitormly than ever, to the conscteace and the 
Decene rather than to the reason or the tmagination of his hearers, 
Every faculty seemed to be drawn into more willing captivity to 
the obedience of Christ. The splendour of his mind was wholly 
umumpaired ; but, stead of bursting forth, so frequently as be- 
fore, like the lightning-flash, it glowed with a mild and sober 
radiance, and gradually diffused arowad it the: serenity of that 
peace which passeth anderstanding. 

His last remove was from Leicester to Bristol, It appears, 
from one of Its letters, that m 1825, the state of his congrega- 
tion at Letcester “ was far from being precisely as he could 
wish.” There were other reasons which tempted him strongly 
to entertain thoughts of a change. “ My anchnation”—be says— 
* | confess, stands towards Bristol. The reasons are obvieus. 
Two sisters, justly dear to me, residmg there; a place dear to 
me from ancient recollections, and from the most enchanting scene- 

(the dead level of the country round Cambridge had been 
a positive evil to him; and his yearning after the grand 
and the pictaresque, was but Tittle better satished at Leicester)— 
access to books, a want which I most grievously feel here ; 
many old fnends, or the familes of old friends, whom I amuch 
love and esteem; 2 superior description of society; and, 1 may 
add, equal, if not superior prospects of On the 
other hand’’—he adde— most sensibly feel the ‘difficulty of 
leaving people, who are most affectionately :attncbed, and a 
congregation which f have, through merey, been the instrument 
of raising froma very low to a very flourishing state.” At length, 
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however, after a painful conflict, he resolved to return to Bristol, 
the scene ‘of his first continuous labours, and now to become the 
scene of his closing ministry. His letter of resignation to the 
“church” in Lane, is dated April $, 1826. ‘The remain- 
ing fragment of bis life was nearly five years. Ina year or two 
after bis removal, the infirmities of age came rapidly upon him. 
Disease and pain had long been doing their work upon his con- 
stitution: and, towards the last, their pressure was terribly aggra- 
vated by his mability to take exercise. His sufferings became 
gradually more aud more severe; but, he observed, that he found 
in contemplation of the sufferings of Christ the most effectual 
antidote to all impatience. His last paroxysm was on the @ist 
February, ISS, and it was dreadful. At length, however, his 
spirit was released from further tr ial, and he expired in the sixty- 
— year of his age. 

It is impossible to rise from the review of Robert Hall’s life, 
or the perusal of his writmgs, without feeling that we have before 
us a very signal instance of the power of Christianity over the 
human character. What he might have been, if this power had 
never been brought to bear upon his heart, is, of course, mere 
matter of speculation, Bat it is matter of very interesting, and 


somewhat fearful speculation. In one of his letters, he says of 
himself 


“Tam wnt conscious that T have been corrected less yea, infi- 
nitely less, —than my iniquities deserve. I ‘hope’ am more anxious to 
see my hervy afflictions than removed.... J presume the 
Lord sees that I require more hamimering and. hewing than almost an 
other stone that was ever selected for his spwrrtual building ; and that is t 
reason of his dealings with me. Let me be broken into a thousaud pieces, 
it I may but be made up again, and formed oy his hand for purposes of 
merey.”—vol. vy, p. 479. 

This, be it observed, was written: in 1812, about five years sub- 
sequently to his removal frosh Cambridgeto Leicester: and, con- 
sequently, Jong after the turbulent pride of his youth. had been 
subdued. It is prompted, indeed, by, that self-accusing spirit 
which is always present, as a watchful guardian, in, the ‘most 
secret recesses of every Christian heart: and Christian charity 
will, therefore, not be extreme to load his words, with all the 
severity of their strict and Jiteral meaning. . But, taken in their 
mildest sense, they betray a deep consciousness of indwelling 
stubbornness ;—~a conviction that the, 4aming process could not 
safely be relaxed to the Jatest. moment of, his, life, What; then 
would he have been, if the yoke aid busden of his, Saviour had 
never been laid upon bis neck hat would be ha beet, 
had: never been with therefining. of the G 
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pel ?—What would he have been, had he, ike multitudes of other 
daring spirits, lived and moved im the very midst of the searching 
element of divine truth, and vet had never given H admission to 
these dark chambers, m which the strong man is fortified and 
immured? If we are to look, for an answer to these questions, 
into his earlier publications, we cannot well eseape from the con- 
clusion, that he might, then, have been one of the most danger- 
ous mdividuals, that these latter davs of reckless and audacrous 
quackery have ever produced. UH the “ mystic dowe” had never 
hovered over his mighty mtelleet, it might have been permanently 
possessed by the spirtt of the eagle, or the vulture, bt aaght have 
gone forth, wheeling and careering, amidst the giddiest herghts 
of heentious speculation, and ready to pounce, with a tell swoop, 
on the peacetul works, and smiling heritages, spread out in the 
regions beneath him. We know too well, that logreal understand: 
gs, and fervid nmagmattons, are provided with no natural seen- 
rity agamst such prodigres of perversion. ‘There is one thing, 
and one thing only, that can certamly restram the capacites of 
man from the wildest excesses of abuse, And, 4 that one need- 
ful thing had never been present, to sanctity the prodigal endow- 
ments of his mind, a man hke Hall, mstead of shmmeg, hke the 
firmament, as a preacher of righteousness, myght, to the very last, 
have only blazed with the disastrous glory of those wandering 
stars, for whom as reserved the blackness af darkness for ever. 

It may possibly be thought a somewhat mvidious 
mg to confirm these conjectures by reference to the first and 
hottest fermentations of his gens. And of thas objection shou/d 
be made,—the reply must be, that this proceeding ts almost 
forced upon us, by the appearance of his youthful writings a 
the other monuments of his greatness. It has, truly, been the 
pleasure of Dr. Gregory, and his associates, once more te chal- 
lenge the publee attentron to those of his productions, which, in 
our poor opmion, nught better have been consigned to oblivion, 
And, those productions being now before us, their merits and 
demerits must enavoidably enter wto any estimate, which im 
tial criticism can form of the or iginal pec ubarities of his character. 
And what ts the impression which those compositions may be 
expected to leave upon the mind of every dispassionate reader? 
What would be thought of publications, such as these, if they 
were to issue from the press, at this present day; different m 
nothmg, bat m ther application to the particular circumstances 
of the present me! W ould thev vot, at once, be classed 
the most formidable ernptions of revolutionary zeal? W ould not 
their anthor be numbered among the most turbulent aposties of 
innovation? Are they not precisely of that fiery quality, which 
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indicates a temper, as yet But very imperfectly conversdit with 
the pare and pereéable wisdom which is from above?  Attd, if 
the writer shoeld be in the heyday of his youth, what would be 
the nataral anticipation respectitig his fetare caveer? Might it not 
be predicted that,-—(umless his pasvions should happily be takén 
captive by a power, strong enough to bind them, and heavenly 
enough to soften and to purify them)-< he would probably follow 
on, from strength to strength, to the most fearfal extremiti¢s of 
a daring? We have already seen that a powerfal efficacy 
been ascribed to them, in making the pubhe mind familiar 
with certam principles which have so notorious and perilous a 
ascendency at this present day, And if a milder wisdom had not 
gradually mitigated the acrimony of his youth, and caused it to 
deposit its crudi pericula sueci, how fearfully might a man like 
this have helped to aggravate the confusion of the elements, 
which are now “ keeping such a dreadfal pother o'er our heads ? 
As it ts, however, the latter end of his philosophy seems, most 
fortunately, to have well nigh forgotten the beginning, The same 
power which smote down Paul of Tarsus, and converted him 
mto a preacher of the truth which he once destroyed—that samé 
power, we reverently surmise, wast have the glory of seizing upon 
this man; and of changing him,—(though by a far less sudden 
from the trumpeter of what the world calls freedom, 
into the herald of order, and obedience, and peace. We repeat,— 
it ts awfal to think on what Hall might have been, if religion had 
not finally established her supremacy over all his faculties. |_| 
Have said much, ungractous as the task may be, wé 
must verify our remarks by a reference or two. In 179), when 
Hall was about twenty-seven years old, appeared his tréatise 
entitled, “ Chrisuianity consistent with a Love of Freedom ;” aud, 
most assuredly, this tithe is gloriously illustrated by the tenor of 
his exposition, winch exhibits, mits perfection, thé 
Dicendi quodcunque avimo flagrante liceret 
Simplicitas ; cujus non audeo dicere nomen ! : 
For instance, “ Whoever is acquainted with the value of religions 
freedom, will not be content to suspend it on the clemency of 
the prince, the indulgence of ministers, or the liberality of 
bishops, if ever such a thing existed.” Vol.iii. p.14. In 
25, he speaks of the “jealous policy of the establishment, which 
forbids our youth admission into the celebrated seats of learn- 
ing ;” a burst of freedom which, for the purposes of popular 
effect, is admirable. But the freedom is obviously of that’ de- 
scription which prevails i the practice, if not the theory, of free- 
trade; the reciprocity is all on one side! For if any owe forny of 
dissent could foreibly usurp the plece of the establishment, we 
would gladly know what chance the Episcopalian youth would 
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stand of admission into the “celebrated seats” of Presbyterian, 
or. Independent. evadnion?. dn p,. 87, we shear “@) Heerarchy 
equally servile.and oppressive.” In pi 28, the spwaitvof freedom 
bursts out ma splendid encomium on Dr. Priestly, who 1s com- 
pared to the rising sun, ‘ round which the vapours gather, and 
follow m its course; seldom failing, at the close, to form a mag- 
nificent theatre for reception, and to imvest with variegated 
tints, aud with a softened effulgeuce, the lumimary they cannot 
hide.” All this, it is true, is spoken of Priestly, as a prodigy of 
scienufic acumen and attainment. But would this have been 
spoken by one who solemuly and deeply felt the utter worthless- 
ness of all mere secular wisdom, when unsanctified by the 
truth as itis in Jesus? Would this trampet-note of praise and 
admiration have been uttered by Hall himself, at that period of 
his life, when he denounced Socimanism as no better than a 
downright negation of Christianity, and declaved himself fixed m 
the persuasion, that the professors of it were not within the pale 
of salvabiluy But let us pass on to the developements of the 
spirit of freedom, in its Influence on worldly and political matters. 
In p, 36, we learn that “ the only reasons which can be assigned 
for submussion to civil authority, are, its. to good. 
Wherever, therefore, this shall cease to be the case, submission 
becomes absurd, having no longer any rational view.) But, at 
What time this evil shall be judged to have arnived, or what 
remedy it may be preper to apply, Christianity does not decide, 
but leaves to be determined by an appeal ito nafunad reason and 
right,” We have here a proposition of tremendous .cdge, with- 
out one ssilable of warning as te the caution and discretion need- 
ful in unsheathing u. In its present state, the sentence might 
stand as an appropriate motto to a Lastorad Address of Dr. 
Doyle, or to an encyclical mandate of Uie mighty Liberator, to the 
Volunteers of Iveland! Well might Hall regret that he had written 
so hasuly and superficially, on matters that “ required the touch 
of a master hand, and exploring to the very foundauons,” Lqually 
rash—equally devoid of salutary limmitation—equally fit tor the 
use of the emissaries of anarchy and rebellion,—is his crude and 
presiantaie exposition of the 2d chapter of the first Episdle of St. 
eter.“ All,” he sags, “ that can be inferred from. at as, that 
Chrisuans are not io bokd themselves exempt from the obhgation 
ot obedience on account of their religion; but are to respect 
legislation, as jar as it is found productive of benefit im sucial 
hte ;” a doctrine which, in this waked statement of at, will at once 
exempt from all respect for legislation, those yery numerous mdi 
viduals, whe are unable to perceive any benefit to soctul &je, not 
only in tithes, or church rates, or poor rates, but m-taxes ef -any 
description under heaven. They may be imposed by the legisla- 
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ture; but natural reason and right ave superior to legislation, 
What, therefore, are the glorious sons of freedom to do, but to 
appeal to natural reason and right; and, somehow or other, to 
force the legislature to a recognition of their supremacy ? 

In the hands of Hall, the Chureh, of course, fares no better 
than the State, In p. 47, the Dissenters arespoken of us, “ a mi- 
nority, viewed by ecclesiastics with unparatleled malignity and 
rancour.” If this be so, the Dissenters, as vepresented by Hall, 
have most certainly not thought it needful to return good for 
evil, or blessing for cursing. Their champion tells us, for in- 
stance, that whenever the clergy speak of danger to the Church, 
they think of nothing but danger to their emoluments. He 
weed intamates that, “with them, the articles are only the 
adder of promotion, the cant of the pulpit, the ridicule of the 
schools.” He recommends the clergy to meet the Unitarians in 
the open field of controversy, instead of “ skulking behind a con- 
secrated altar.” And, lastly, having noticed a Mr. Martin, who 
had been caressed by certain bishops, he adds, “I think we do 
not read that Judas had any acquaintance with the high priests, 
till he came to éransact business with them ;” a piece of odious, 
irreverent, and almost ‘profane pleasantry, such us Judas himself 
might have brought back from Ais own place, had he been allowed 
to revisit the world, and once more to act the traitor to his master, 
Much of the same mintage as the above, is the pamphlet on the 
Liberty of the Press. We can discern in it nothing of the image 
or superscnption of ‘Him who ‘delivered the sermon on the 
Mount! The Dissenters are, throughout, represented as “ exempt 
from the noise and tumult of worldly policy !”—* like the primitive 
Christians, they are the most inoffensive of mankind.” Among 
them “piety flourishes more than’ among the members of any 
establishment whatever,” as might naturally be expected from 
those, who are free from the debasement of “receiving their reli- 
gion from the hands of ‘parhament.” The endowed ministers, on 
the contrary, “ must always insensibly become an army of spiritual 
Janisaries ;" and though “ the practice of toleration” has done 
much to mitigate the evils attendant on established churches, yet 
so long as they last, “the source and spring of intolerance is by 
no means exhausted. The steam from that infernal pit will 
issue through the crevices, until they are filled up with the ruins 
of all -human establishments.” But we, positively, catmot go on 
further with the disgustmg task of selection from this congeries 
of vulgar common-places; for such, with the exception of some 
powerful. splendid passuges, is this unhappy collection of 
Hall's youthful performances. Uf, here and there, gold or silver, 
or costly stones, are to be: found m-the fabric, they are buried 
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amidst the heap of wood, and hay, and stebble, and other mate- 
rials yet more worthless ; and this, we doubt not, will Be rade 
manifest, in the sight of men wed angels, when the fire ae ry 
every man’s work of what sort it is. We would gtadty have 
ee all temptation to anticipate the resalt of the H¥a/, We 
would most willingly have forgotten that such eniptions of 
spleen, and bad taste, and, we mas? add, of © malionity and fan- 
cowr,” had ever isswed from such a mind as Hall's. But Dr. 
Olinthus Gregory and his colleagues have determined that we 

shall not forget it. We cannot persuade ourselves to doubt that 
Hall himselt, when he became a mature Christian,—a» old diser- 
ple,—must, in secret, have looked back on all this tarbutent extra- 
vaganer, mach ax grown men look back upon the crudities of their 
boyhood, and the paltry quarrels and brawtings of their school- 
days. The remembrance of it must have been grievous unto 
him; the burden of it must have been intolerable. And if the 
burden is now laid upon his memory, the crecufors of his fame 
must bear the responsibility. 

We must, mdced, confess, that no outward and visible sign of 
deep repentance could be extorted from Hall, to the latest moment 
of tis hfe. Tt was im 18@¢ that the republication took place ; and 
it called forth a somewhat Mtemperate, but not very powerfal 
enticism, from the “ Christian Guardian.” It is not, perhaps, may 
wonderful that this attack should, once more, awaken “the 
offending Adam” within him. On the appearance of n, the veferis 
pest) gin Jlamme rrnediately became manifest ; end one 
instance, they burst ont in an explosion which might well seem 


to have ascended from the same “ pit,” to which he himself had 
alluded in the origmal treatise, 


“ Beery plant,” he says, in the words of our Lord, “ every plant whack 
my heaveniy Father hath not planted, shall be rooted up. That national 
churcbes, or exclusive establishments of religion by the civil magistrate, 
are one of these plants, will not be denied; since nothing of that kind, 
it is aniversally allowed, existed during the three first and purest ages of 
Christianity ; and, not being authorized by the ecrcat head of the church, 
it must, if we believe Him, be rooted up. I have used the term, great 
head of the charch, by way of distinction from thet Attle bead, which 
the Charch of England has invented, and on which, whether a beauty 
or a deformity in the body of Christ, the Scriptures are certainly as 
silent, as on Universal Suffrage, or Annual Parliaments.” 


On this passage the editor remarks, that be knows of no other 
im the works of the author, which presents so gross a violation of 
geod taste. He bad probably forgotten the introduction of Judas, 
endl his transaction of business with the high priests, winch we 
have adverted to above! It mav, however, be allowed that there 
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is nothing else, Ny the whole range of his writings, quite so 
abominable, or so closely bordermg on impiety, as these two 
outrages on “ good taste.” 

His propeusity for exterminating sarcasm, indeed, was. never 
entirely subdued; and it cannot be dented that his temptations to 
the use of this weapon were such, as it must have reqaired wo 
ordinary self-denial to resist, He was, in trath a mighty master 
of this formidable implement. Of the power with which he 
could wield it, we have a remarkable instance in his tract on the 
Frame- work Knitters’ Fund, in reply to Cobbett and others, In 
speaking of a statement which had been made by a writer ander 
the name of “ Humanus,” Mr. Cobbett had said—* We might 
treat this as nothing; we might call it a falsehood, because it ts 
against reason, and because the averment is not produced and 
attested: we have the bare word of an anonymous writer for it} 
that is all, and that is nothing.” “ We might call it a falsehood!” 
exclaims Hall—* certainly Mr. Cobbett might, who displays, 
throughout, such an intimate familiarity with che father of’ les” 
A few pages onward we have the following very audactous de- 
scription of the same extraordinary personage; and a singularly 
curious assemblage of qualifications it aseribes to the man, who 


has since ripened into a member of our most liberal and reformed 
legislature ! 


These and such like extravagancies will be quite sufficient ts setetp 
the reader that he (Mr, Cobbett) is a popular declaimer, not @ philoso. 
pher ; a firebrand, not a luminary, He emits fire and smoke in abund- 
ance, like a voleano ; but the whole effect is to desolate, not to enlighten, 
His principal artifice consists in the exhibition of a few specious 
lities, which he illustrates and confirms by a few prominent facts, culled 
for his purpose, without the slightest attempt at that patient induction 
and inguiry, which alone lead to solid and useful results. Shrewd, in- 
temperate, presumptuous, careless of the truth of tus representations, and 
indafferent to their consequences, provided they make an impression, he is 
well qualified, it must be confessed, by his faults no less than his talents, 
by his inflammatory style and incendiary spirit, for the office he assumer 
—to scatter delusion, to excite insurrection,—the Polyphemus of the 
mob, the one-eyed monarch of the blind.” !—vol, iii. pp. 287, 288. 


We do not know how Dr. Olinthus Gregory feels; but we 
confess that, on our part, we almost tremble to repeat and: re- 
publish these words in 1833, having the fear of the Serjeant at 
Arms before our eyes. We, however, most humbly deprecate 
the wrath of the honourable member for Oldham ; and we take 
comfort from the recollection, that he has always been celebrated 
for the thickness of his skm. We hope and trust that the 


atmosphere of Parliamentary Privilege will not impart a painful 
delicacy and sensitiveness to that integument, 
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Among the hitherto unpublished works of Hall, is “ A Frag- 
ment on Village Preaching,” a practice which was sapposed to 
be endangered, first, by the invective: of Bishop Horseley, and, 
some years dftertrards, by the projected measures of Lord Sid. 
mouth, m 1810 and 1811. Every one remeimbers with what an 
universal yell all the forces of Dissent rushed to jom the Levy en 
Masse against these very moderate and harmless propositions. 
The publication of the strictures in question was rendered wune- 
cessary at the time, by the failure of Lord Sidmouth’s design; but 
is now thought necessary, as a part of the materials in the fabric 
of Hall's reputation, We shall decline to enter into the endless 
maze of controversy which it opens before us; and shall confine 
our notice to a single passage, which is worthy of observation, as 
illustrating the danger of those traps and pitfalls, which beset the 
course of every “ mighty hunter,” when hotly nmxed on the pur- 
suit of his game. He observes that the tyrannical measures of 
Charles I. and the intolerable cruelties of Laud, cemented the 
various sects, and united them in a veliement opposition to the 
goverument of the king. Cromwell, on the other hand, practised 
it! opposite policy, and contrived to retain three kingdoms in 
subjection, by granting to the 7ivad sects a general toleration, and 
balancing their power against each other. Now we would gladly 
learn for what purpose it is that the example of Cromwell is pro- 
duced in support of the sacred principle of religious toleration ? 
Why, what was Cromwell, but “ the child and champion” of Non- 
conformity 7 To him, the cause of N onconformity was, like the 
French republic, Ove and Indivisible; and this, in spite of the 
conflicting and fantastic variety of its phases.” In ‘Cromwell's 
estimation, Nonconformity was one thing, and the Church of 
England was another thing; and, of these two things, the one was 
to be cherished and milulged, as the very secret of his ‘strength; 
the other was to be trampled under foot, as if it were a serpent, 
Which, if not crashed, would inevitably sting the very life of his 
authority. The rival sects were indulged, not out of any respect 
to liberty of conscience ; for liberty of couscience was inhumanty 
denied to the members of the Church of England. Indulgence 
was granted to the religious sects, much on the sate principle 
that universal licence is often granted to political sects and fac- 
tions, in the early stages of a violent revolution, and before the 
arm of “ bare-faced Power” has become strong enough to sweep 
the growling monsters from its sight. To attempt the elevation 
of one of the rival sec/s, and the depression of the rest, would 
have. been. neither more or less than downright insanity, in a man 
situated dike Cramwell—in one, who was the creature of that very 
coalition which had cemented together all the motley and mul- 
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tiform powers.of Dissent., That he cared nothing. for free- 
dom of conscience, and that he wanted not the will to persecute, 
where persecution was safe and easy, is obvious from the fact, 
that the adherents of the ruined Establishment were compelled to 
celebrate their worship in perilous and anxious secrecy, and, as.it 
were, with halters round their necks;, and out of ihe depths of that 
oppression it was, that a voice was heard* in favour of the 
genuine principles of toleration—a yoice, whose pleadings have 
since been found to be irresistible. ‘The sagacity of Cromwell, 
in short, plainly taught him the danger of hastily endeavouring to 
control the mutinous elements, upon which he had mounted to 
dominion; and his policy, m abstaining from the attempt, may 
safely and properly enough be recommended, upon purely Ma- 
chiavellian principles, to every tyrant and usurper, who may 
chance to find himself in a similar position, But we are unable 
to perceive with what propriety or advantage his example can be 
produced in order to illustrate the beauty and holiness of. truly 
religious toleration, We must further confess, that, to us, there 
is something not altogether “ graceful or humane” in this alln- 
sion to his example by a mighty champion of modern Dissent! 
lf Cromwell is to be their model, in the name of justice ‘and 
comnion, sense, Jet. the Dissenters take, him as he is, And we 
heartily give them joy of any glory which can be shed upon. their 
cause, by the conduct of a man, why persecuted the Church be- 
cause she. could, not resists and who unbounded licence to 
Nonconformity, because it was manifestly at lis peril to do, other- 
wise, and because Nonconformity, in its collective political force, 
was, to as the chariots of Israel, and the horsemen thereof! 
The trath is, that the whole history of Puritanism always turns 
out to, be a treacherous authority, when appealed, to for the pur- 
pose of shaming the intolerance of the Established Church, | It 
is'as the slaff of a bruised reed, which only pierces the hand of 
him that leans upon it. We have, of late, repeatedly laboured to 
disabuse, the public ear, respecting this matter. At present, 
therefore, we shall be content to confirm our statemeuts,by the 
testimony of Jeremy Taylor. 
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which, if the Church have any anthority, she hath the power to make 
laws,) to indulge them to do as they list—yet were most imperious 
amongst men, most decretory in thew sentences, and mest impatient of 
any disagreeing from them, though in the least minute particular,” * 

Cromwell doubtless knew this as well as Jeremy Taylor; and, 
very wisely for his own purposes, suffered the conflictmg infalli- 
bilities to fight it out among each other, Their re/igrons division 
formed his political strength. In one thing, however, he knew 
that they all agreed; and that one thing was, a disposition to in- 
sult and tread down the Episcopal Church: and accordingly, 
with precisely the same sort of wisdom, he fully indulged them m 
this generous propensity. 

Que complete volume of the present publication is devoted to 
the controverscad writings of Hall; meaning by controversial, 
not his writings against the Church of England, but agaist reli- 
gionists of his own persuasion. ‘The pith and marrow of this 
controversy is contamed in © A Short Sasplieneat? printed towards 
the end of Vol. LIL, The question in debate was, whether they 
who mamtained the necessity of confinmg the Sacrament of Ba 
tism to adulis, could justifiably admut those who had been bap- 
tized in infancy, or childhood, to commenicate with them in the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. The more liberal side of the 
question was advocated by Hall, He was himself a rigid and 
uncompromising Baptist; but ke, nevertheless, contended that the 
Peedobaptists, though misled by au erroneous conception of the 
rite, were not chargeable with any such perversion as excluded 
them from Christan communion, He adantied that Bapusts 
were compelled, by their own principles, to look upon the great 
mass of their fellow-Christians as wvbaptized. But then he 
demed that baptism is, “ under ald circumstances,” a necessary 
condition of church fellowship. 1t might, indeed, be mcumbent 
on Christians to exclude from communion all who should profess 
to despise or undervalue the mitiatery Sacrament. This, how- 
ever, was a charge which could not mghteously be advanced 
against the adherents of Padobaptism; since none contended 
more urgently than they, for the dignity and the necessity of the 
rite itself, All that could be alleged against them, was a mistake 
as to the period of life at which u could be beneficially and 
efficaciously admimistered. By admittmg Pedobapusts, there- 
fore, to communion, the Baptists would be involved in nothing 
hke a surrender of any one Christian principle. And if such 
admission were once to become the established practice, the re- 
sult would be simply this—that the table of the Lord would be 
surrounded by persous, all acknowledging the institution of bap- 
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tism to be divine—all believing that they had themselves duly re- 
ceived the benefits of that institution—but, at the same time, 
diftermg with respect to the proper time and mode of its admi- 
nistration, And this difference, Hall affirms, was by no means 
of sufficient substance and solidity, to form an impassable barrier 
between the Hit/e flock of the Baptists, and the rest of the Chris. 
tian. world. It was not preteaded that Pedobaptists were mca- 
pable of salvation, It was, therefore, both reasonable and cha- 
ritable to presume, that they who were received of Christ, ought 
also to be received of their brethren. 

Hall’s tract on “ Terms of Communion” was published in 
i815. In his preface to this work, he observes that “ there is 
no position in the whole compass of theology, of the truth of 
which he feels a stronger persuasion, than that no man, or set of 
men, are entitled to prescribe, as an indispensable condition of 
communion, what the New ‘Testament has not enjoined as a 
condition of salvation.” And he adds, that “ to establish this 
position is the principle object of his work ; and that though his 
treatise is more immediately occupied in the discussion of a case 
which respects the Baptists and Padobaptists, that case is 
attempted to be decided entirely on the principle now mentioned, 
and is no than the epplicatiqn of it toa particular i 
—vol, 11, p. 4 

Nothing, it ‘must be allowed, can well be more seutiieia ion 
the sound of this proposition. It contains as pacific ft "ord ag 
you shall desire te hear on a summer's day.” And, for any 
thing that we know, they might be abundantly sufficient for the 
purpose of setthng the dispute between the Baptist and Predo- 
bapust Dissenters, But surely Hall must have seen how utterly 
inadequate the principle must always be, to the general object of 
securing Christian communities from a vast deal of very trouble- 
some and perplexing intrusion! Supposing the principle ad- 
mitted,—the question will till be eternally recurring,—-what the 
New Testament has, and what it has not enjomed as necessary 
to salvation? And so long as this remains undefined, it as dif- 
ficult to see with what propriety or justice, communion can be 
refused to any class of persons professing Christianity, provided 
they appeal to the Scriptures as the sole authority for their belief, 
Ij the trumpet of any one community renders an uncertain sound, 
relative to this fundamental matter, all other persuasions may 
rush in, and stretch out the right band of fellowship, and claim 
the embrace.of fraternity, and the privilege of sacramental inter- 
course. Avd how all this confusion is to be avoided, it 1s: be- 
yond our penetration to divine, unless it be by an agreement upon 
certain articles of belief, whether many or few, as indispensable 
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to a real and vital profession of Christianity. And yet every one, 
who has only glanced over the writings of Hall, must know the 


_evil-eye with which he looked on all creeds, or confessions, or 


religious formularies. They are often denounced by him with the 
keenest acrimony and disdain, as the badges of a most degrading 
servitude,—as temptations to hypocrisy,—as a rendering unto 
Cesar the things that belong to God. Why should any one, 
“ who believes in Divine Revelation,’ consent to receive his reli- 
gion from the legislature of his country ;—nay, why should he 
submit to the “ dictatorship of a commanding intellect,”* even if 
found in a connection of Dissenters? Such indications as these, 
of Christian liberty and independence, had, at all times, been 
most cordially echoed by the whole tribe of Humanitarians, and 
other liberal Christians ; and that they had not been echoed in 
vain, is obvious from the fact, that an union had long existed in 
London’ between the Orthodox and Socinian connections.’ But 
what said Hall, when attempts were made to dissulve this union? 
Didhe denownce the narrowness and bigotry of the design? The 
following are his own words, written by him only four days be- 
foré his lust illness, and sixteen before his death :—* I heartily 
wish success to those attempts. It is a most unnatural and pre- 
posterovs union; and tends, above any thing else, to give au im- 
posmg air of importance to the Socmian party, which,’ but for 
this coalition, might sink into insignificance. It is odious 4 in the 
eves of pious i Yoeer chmen, and tends to throw a disguise over the 
reat state of the Dissenters, in relation to their religious tenets.” 
(vol. v. p. 508.) Did it never, then, occur to him, that some- 
thing in the shape of a religious formulary might have been use- 
ful’ m preventing this “ unnatural and preposterous union,” 
in'saving piows Churchmen” from so much pain and scant, 
int depri iving the Unitarian sect of the “ imposing air of import- 
ance” which it had derived from its comnection with the Ortho- 
dox,---and in disabling it from emerging out of its native insigni- 
ficunce? And, on the other hand, is it possible for him to have 
been unconscious, that the Unitarian “ Dissenter, who believed in 
Divine Revelation,” would hear, with indignation, his union 
with the orthodox stigmatised as “ unnatural and preposterous ;” 
and this by the very man, who, all his life long, had been loudly 
protesting against the tyranny of creeds, and who had spoken like 
one who considered faith in the Holy Scriptures as a sufficient 
bond of Christian fellowship? 

‘His writings in defence of “ Free Communion” did compara- 
tively little, we believe, to advance the reputation of steer) Hall, 
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beyond the pale of his :own religious: party., ‘Thecquestion agi- 
tated. was limited: and obscures Whatever night be the:import- 
ance of the principles it imvolved, tlie point more: immediately in 
debate was interesting,-chiefly, to a véry smalliclass of sSepara- 
tists; and, for this reason, at arrested» but ‘feebly:the: attention of 
the public in general. It-was, as we well-remember, a subject of 
regret, even with some among his own adherents and’ admirers, 
that the transcendent powers of Robert Hall should be wasted on 
a subject, which. was supposed to bear so. indirectly upon the 
grand cause of revealed truth. It must, nevertheless, be iad- 
mitted, that if the sphere of exertion was scarcely worthy of. his 
great capacities, his manner of occupying and maintaining. it 'dis- 
played conspicuous ability and vigour. He manifests, through- 
out, a wonderful accomplishment all the legitimate, 
controversial writing; and in some, perhaps, the: legitimacy,of 
which may be reasonably questioned. Without venturing tocharge 
his performance with any positive exhibition of the, ddium theolo- 
gicum, we shall, at least, be. safe in affirming, that itis, distm- 
guished by a somewhat copious disengagement of these,peculiar 
elements, which often, give .pungency to: polemical disquisition. 
We have a. perfect recollection of the impression left.on-our,own 
mind. by these compositions, on, .their original 
impressign, Which ,our,cecent recurrence, to them, has not, im-the 
slightest degree, impaired..;, They, greatly confirmed our previous 
persuasion; that the intellect.of /Hall was of. avery, bigh.order, 
and, that, he, was, eminently gifted with. the.,power, of | breathing, a 
soul. int; the driest, bones.of controversy; But. they , likewise 
satistied us, that) some prayer and fasting might sull be requisite, 
finally, to, dislodge, that,, spirit (of, disdaivful mockery, which cer- 
tainly..possessed him in his youth, and which did, not completely 
abandon its tenement even in his old age, ,, We suspect, that; if 
his adversary, and. brother Baptist, Mr. Kinghorn, could, be, ap- 
pealed, to, he would give a very, feeling testimony to this, repre- 
sentation! If he kuew, it not before, he must, then, at all events, 
have learned, that, sarcasm was one of .the figures, of, rhetoric, of 
which bis great antagonist was.a most consummate master, ( 
fe. cannot, dismiss these treatises of,Hall’s, on) of 
Communion,’ without .noticing one very remarkable, statement ip 
his;reply, to He. there, distinctly, denies the right, of 
the,“ to, organize, atsalf,at its,,own, pleasure,” 
hurch,” he says, “is a society instituted by, heaven, In every 
step, ats proceedings, it, is) amenable, to, a bigher;thay, human 
bunal ;, ands on account. of, ats, freedom from, external contagul, 
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sable ; being loosened from every earthly tie on purpose that it 
may be at liberty to follow the Lord whithersoever he goeth.” 
Now it does strike us as something surprising, that the author of 
these sentences should ever have been betrayed into bitterness of 
spirit against the uncompromising advocates of the Church of 
England. Whether those advocates are right or wrong in main- 
taining the Episcopal scheme of government to be a divine insti- 
tution, 1s a question which, we suppose, will contmue debateable 
until the final restoration of all things. [n the mean time, however, 
it should be scrupulously recollected, that a clear persuasion of its 
“ higher than human” authonity, 1s the very ground upon which 
many of the faithful adherents and champions of our Church rest 
their obligation to defend that institution. It is precisely because 
they believe that societies of men professing Christianity “ are 
not at hberty to organize themselves at their pleasure,” that the 
feel bound to maintain, not only the faith, but the discipline, 
which (as they conceive) was once delivered to the saints, It is, 
according to their conviction, an exceedingly dangerous error to 
reject the Apostolical succession, as preserved in the government 
the Church by Bishops; and they are at a loss to understand 
how any society can be legitimately constituted, or organized as 
a Church, if it abandons that appointed sign of the Apostolic 
office. ‘That their notions respecting this matter should k be as- 
sailed, as erroneous, by those communities which have adopted a 
different regimen, is nothing more than what they must, at all 
times, be prepared to endure. But why are they to be charged 
with a narrow, exclusive, monopolising spirit, when they insist on 
the necessity of constructing the Church according to what they 
believe to be the true Apostolic model? And with what consistency 
or charity can this charge be advanced by those, who distinctly 
affirm that the organization of the visible Body of Christ, is 
not a matter upon “which the human judgment has been left at 
liberty? ‘The Dissenters will, perhaps, afiirm that the restraint 
on human judgment is confined to matters of doctrine—to mate 
ters which cannot be sacrificed without endangering the very lite 
of Christianity. But how is this to silence the scruples of those, 
who are honestly convinced that the constitution of the Church 
is, itself, no unimportant matter of doctrine; a matter of organi- 
tation so important, that it cannot be sacrificed by them, without 
a serious breach of their obedience to that which they revere as 
the will of God? Hall himself says, that “ nothing would in- 
duce him to acknowledge himself a permanent member of the 
Church of England. Were every thing else as it ought to be in 
the Established Church, Prelacy,” he declares, “ as it now subs 
sists, would make him a decided Dissenter ;” ‘and his reason is, 
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that Prelacy is an intolerable corruption of the Primitive Epis- 
copacy. Whether this view of the matter be reasonable or not, 
we cannot stop to inquire. But if Prelacy be an abuse, the want 
of Episcopacy in any form is (as we contend) worse than an abuse, 
It is an absolute defect; a defect which, in the opinion of many 
learned, able, and venerable men, is sufficient to vitiate,—or, at 
least, to render very doubtful—any claim to the character of 
a legitimate Church ; a defect which eminently exemplifies the 
presumption of attempting to organize, at pleasure, a society of 
Christians. And if so, why, we repeat, are High sabe 
they are called, to be accused of insufferable bigotry, merely for 
acting in rigid conformity with their own conscientious views re- 
specting the plan on which the Church of Christ was originally 
organized ? 

But we gladly escape from these debatable regions to meet 
Robert Hall on more Catholic ground. His fame, after all, as 
we apprehend, must principally rest upon the specimens of Pul- 
pit Eloquence with which the public has been already for many 
years familiar,—the Cambridge Sermons,—the magnificent and 
= Oration on the Death of the Princess Charlotte, —the 

issionary Address,—the Discourse on the Encouragements and 
Difficulties of the Christian Ministry. ‘These, even when stu- 
died without the advantage of any personal knowledge or recol- 
lection of the preacher, must always be sufficient to “ give the 
world assurance of a man,” such as very rarely has borne 
the office of turning many to righteousness: and these,—when 
aided by a vivid remembrance of his outward aspect and de- 
meanour,—his overpowering impressiveness of delivery,—and 
his frequent appearance of abstraction from all earthly things, 
—must convey the notion of one, whose faculties were merely as im 
channels for conducting down to earth the choicest influences of i 
heaven. The first thing that must strike every reader, is the exe i 
traordinary perfection of his style; its felicitous combination of i 
refinement, richness, and vigour,—and its prodigious command 
over all the resources of the English tongue. If any fault is to | 
be discovered in it, it is, perhaps, the exquisite finish with which, i 
in his highest specimens, it appears to have been laboured. We 
do not know whether it would not have been still more admirable 
and commanding, if it had exhibited a larger measure of what he 
himself calls “ the manly freedom and noble negligence of the 
Sacred writers ;” and not only of the Sacred writers, but of many 
of our own gigantic spirits of the “ olden time.” ‘There is often 
in his compositions, a certain want of that primitive raciness,— 
that venerable simplicity, which forms the charm of many, of our 
ancient masters ; and which, next to the glorious idiom of the He- ; 
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brew Scriptures, fills and satisfies the hungering and thirsting of 
the mind, when “ nourishing up into everlasting life.” No man, 
probably, was ever more profoundly impressed than Hall, with a 
sense of allegiance to the majesty of our old Anglo-Norman dia- 
lect. It is recorded of him that, in colloquial discussion, he 
would urgently and warmly vindicate its honours, to the dispa- 
ragement of the more effeminate or pompous graces of our mo- 
dern phraseology. He would have laughed, in bitter scorn, at the 
affectation, which should labour to elevate the school of Pope 
above that of Shakspeare or of Milton. But yet—we know not 
how itis—he seems to have been, generally, unable to exemplify 
and bring out in practice, his own unquestionable loyalty to the 
king’s English. And accordingly it will, we think, be found 
that his diction is often c/assica/ to a fault. It savours too much 
of the orator, and too little of the prophet. We often desiderate 
in it something of that “ brave neglect,” that unpolished gran- 
deur, which more especially becomes the lips of him who is 
speaking the words of ‘ eternal life.’ He was, in truth, as he 
himself distinctly confessed, incessantly tormented with the desire 
of writing better. He was haunted with a fastidiousness, which 
better befitted a rhetorician, than an ambassador of the King of 
Kings, It was this which aggravated, though it did not wholly 
cause, his incurable aversion for the labour of preparation for the 
press. And it was this, which occasionally gave to his effusions 
an air of such elaborate completeness—and that too, even in the 
moments when he seemed to be almost under the influence of in- 
spiration, His language became, habitually, that of a man whose 
tongue was as the pen of a ready and consummate writer. All 
this while, however, his heart was inditing of the best and noblest 
matter; and, with the one exception we have adverted to, his 
style was eminently worthy of the loftiest arguments ; and forms, 
upon the whole, a most illustrious monument of the powers of 
the English tongue. 

That his intellect was of the very highest order, is a fact with 
which the public have now long been familiar: and nothing, per- 
haps, was ever much more wonderful, than the perfection in 
which it combined the logical and the imaginative power. His 
education furnished him with little mathematical knowledge ; but, 
at one time, he was incessantly yearning after mathematies : and 
Dr. Hutton, having once been accidentally in his society, ex- 
pressed his regret that he had not devoted himself almost exclu- 
sively to that pursuit, since his conversation seemed to indicate 
that he was formed for the cultivation of abstract science, and 
destined to enlarge the boundaries of its empire. His tum for 
metaphysical speculation was at least equally strong ; and, in this 
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region of inquiry, his capacities had been habitually exercised 
from his very boyhood. Now, with many, even of the must 
gifted of the sons of men, the reasoning faculty and the imagita- 
tive faculty are among the res dissociabiles. But this was not 86 
with Robert Hall. His was, indeed, an “ imperial fancy” that 
soared “ with supreme dominion,” towards the fountain of light 
and life. But his eye was as clear and steady as his pinion was 
vigorous ; and hence it is, that his flight was seldom if ever de- 
vious or fluttering,—(we speak of him in the full maturity of his 
powers) ;—his movement amid the realms of empyrean bright- 
ness, seemed as confident and untroubled, as if he were pacing 
along a pavement of adamant. ! 

The character of Hall as a preacher is fully examined and an- 
alyzed in an Essay by Mr. Foster, introduced in the sixth voline 
of this publication. The disquisition, like every thing which 
issues from the mind of that distinguished writer, is singularly 
acute and powerful. But it is somewhat long ; and, withal, tremeti- 
dously elaborate. We must confine our notice of it td one’or 
two more interesting particulars. In the first place, it is - 
served by Mr. Foster, that if the preaching of Hall was defetti 
in any thing, it was in closeness and cogency of application. 
‘This may, in part perhaps, be attributed to the complete surren- 
der of his faculties to the subject of his discourse. ‘The doetriie 
or the precept which he had to illustrate and to expand, seetied 
frequently, as it were, to enter into his soul, and to become, for 
the time, its actuating principle. The truth appeared to be, with 
him, not so much a form placed before his mind’s eye, which it Was 
his office to copy, and so present to the beholders : it was rather 
like a sort of separate agency, which lodged itself within him, 
and took possession of all his powers; speaking with his tongte, 
and looking with his eye, and impressing itself by the instrumen- 
tality of his mighty understanding. ‘There was, accordingly, not 
only a total oblivion of se/f, but, as might be conjectured, a loss 
of all distinct consciousness of the presence of a Congres tion. 
Now, it may easily be imagined that a state of mind like’ this, 
though it might exhibit the preacher as a being but a little lower 
than the angels, might not be altogether the best fitted for the 
purpose of grappling with the failings or the vices of peculiar 
classes of his hearers. Such an absorption of the man—stich a 
temporary abstraction from the sublunary group that surrounded 
him—may, naturally enough, have withdrawn him for ‘a season 
from the contemplation of those various phases, in which the de- 
pravity of human nature will manifest itself to a more ordingry 
and disengaged observer. Like the Apostle, he, might seem, at | 
times, as if caught up into unearthly places, and scarcely able to ig 
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say whether he was in the body, or out of the body. And it is 
not wonderful that, during that interval of rapture, the discrimi- 
nating features of mortal frailty should fade before his sight, 
The intensity of the light within would almost obliterate the 
figures and the lineaments of every object without. Raised for 
awhile to the realm of imvisible realities, the speaker would 
become almost blind to ‘he things that are seen; and his voice 
would sound like that of one who was surrounded by things 
which it is scarcely within the compass of human faculties to 
utter. The result of this would almost inevitably be, that Truth 
would be revealed in a blaze of majesty and power, such as the 
minds of those who were below would be scarcely able to bear. 
Her splendours would be so overwhelming, as to efface all con- 
sciousness or perception of earthly peculiarities and distinctions. 
The congregation might retire,—some perhaps in a state of be- 
wildering excitement—others im a state of equally bewilder- 
ing helplessness and prostration—and all of them, possibly, 
without any distinct sense, that a hand had been put forth to 
wrestle with their consciences. ‘They may have raised their eyes 
indeed to the mirror which had been held up before them; but 
they may have found its brightness almost too great to be 
“ looked against;” and each one may have gone his way, igno- 
rant of what manner of man he was. 

But, whatever may have been the cause of Hall’s inclination 
for the magnificent generalities of religion, or of his aptitude for 
that mode of address which wins or forces its way to every indi- 
vidual heart,—it is decidedly insisted upon by Mr. Foster, that 
the defect in question was too often exemplified in his dis- 
courses; and this to an extent, which considerably impaired their 
salutary ‘efficacy. His preaching i is represented as “ most excel- 
lent in the discrimination of topics, sentiments, and arguments ; 
but as not discriminating and individualizing human characters ; 
and, therefore, as not maintaining an intimate commerce with the 
actual condition of his hearers,” It must, therefore, frequently 
have happened, that, of those who may have been hanging on his 
lips with transport, few, if any, experienced any interruption to 
the pleasure of applauding, from the whisper of a voice saying 
unto each of them, “ thou art the man ;”’ that many who “ went 
away delighted with a preacher that was so admirable, went 
away equally delighted with themselves, for having the taste and 
the intelligence to admire him.” If this were so with the regular 
attendants on his ministry, it cannot be surprising that it should 
also be the case with those who were casually attracted by curi- 
osity to his chapel. On one such occasion, the exclamation of 
the hearer was to this effect: “ What an extraordinary man ! 
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How deeply is it to be lamented that he was not bred to the Bar, 
or to Parliament! He would there have found the only spheres 
worthy of his surprising abilities.” We are perfectly persuaded 
that Hall himself would have infinitely preferred to hear, that the 
adinirer had rather gone away unmindful of the preacher, and com- 
pelled to remember himself, and be confounded, aud to turn unto the 
Lord. It appears, indeed, that age and experience, and personal 
suffering, did much to teach him the more excellent of winnin 
souls to his Saviour. It has already been stated that, in his lat- 
ter days (more especially after his retirement to Leicester), 
though there was some apparent abatement of his fire and 
energy, there was in his ministrations a more constant and mani- 
fest approach to the genuine work of an Evangelist. 

Another observable particular in the preaching of Hall, was 
“ his manner of placing in contrast the two great divisions —the 
righteous and the wicked—Christians and men of the world,” 
And here we find ourselves conducted by Mr. Foster to ground 
which, of late, we have occasionally found ourselves called upon 
to occupy. Our own objections to this separation of mankind 
into two classes, are already before the public : and those objec- 
tions will be found to resolve themselves into this one—that such 
a separation seems presumptuously to anticipate the award of 
the day of judgment. The eye of Omnipotence, it is true, sees 
only two divisions: one of which shall hereafter stand on. the 
right hand of the Judge, and the other on his left hand. The 
sheep and the goats form the only two flocks contemplated by 
Him, who shall pronounce the fate of each, and before whom, 
there is no distinction of present and of future. But no such 
simplicity of assortment can possibly present itself to any mortal, 
probably not to any created, understanding. Nothing can 
possibly be more unlike the actual condition of mankind, as sur- 
veyed by human vision, than that which is forced upon us by this 
arbitrary partition. At one extremity of the scale, we have.many 
who are labouring to perfect holiness in the fear of the Lord. At 
the other, we have multitudes who are outraging every law, both 
human and divine. Between them, is a vast mass of what may 
be called mediocrity; including, however, on either hand, more 
variety of character than we have “ words to put it in, or imagi- 
nation to give it shape.” What, then, must be the confusion 
produced by the attempt of any human discernment to divide 
these into just two manner of people? The weak and humble 
will be driven by it to despair; the presumptuous elated with spi- 
ritual pride; and the scorners probably impelled into audacious 
hostility, and incurable recklessness of living. But Jet us hear 
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Mr. Foster. In case of the division of men into Christians, and 
men of the world, what, he asks, 


“ ave we to do with all those appearances among the professedly better 
class, which betray so much likeness, after all, to the worse? There 
may be in numbers who may not, in the judgment of charity, be pro- 
nounced to be no Christians, many grievous and habitual approximations 
to those who confessedly are none. At times, therefore, the whole 
subject will almost assume the appearance of an affair of gradation, from 
the marimum on one side to the minimum on the other. The preacher 
may overlook, if he will, the unhappy mixture and competition of evil 
and good j in the better division of actual human characters; and indulge 
himself in the pleasure of constructing a golden image—(not like that 
which, with a portion of gold, was composed, for the greater part, of 
baser materials, as low as clay), the radiant ideal of all the Christian 
graces and virtues, assembled in harmony and perfection. But to what 
end? Is it that people, when they recover themselves to consideration, 
may,—with grief on the part of the pious and benevolent, with malignant 
i asure on the part of the profane,—adjudge the greater proportion, who 
ave a general acce ptance as religious persons, not to be truly such ?— 
Or is it, that persons sincerely bent upon religion, actuated in some con- 
siderable degree by its spirit, but painfully conscious of a vast disparity 


to the pattern so splendidly exhibited, should therefore resign themselves 
to de ‘spondence 


How, after all, is the preacher to make this exhibition useful 
or even safe, unless he ‘ takes a descending track of thought,” 
through all the inferior gradations; solemnly protesting, however, 
at each ste p, against the fatal propensity to find a ground of 
safety at the lowest point, at which it may be hoped that the 
Christian principle may not be wholly neutralized by the adverse 
elements? And what is this, but, virtually, to abandon the prin- 
ciple, that a broad, visible, and obvious line may be drawn, which 
shall clearly separate the Christian world mto the inheritance of 
light and the empire of darkness ? 

These were considerations, however, which seldom disturbed 
our preacher, m his office of spiritual, judge and divider. He told 
his people that they were either of Christ, or of the world. And 
then he would “ expatiate on the Christian character, bright and 
full-orbed—in all its perfections of contempt of the world—vic- 
tory over temptation—elevated devotion—assimilation to the 
Divine image—zeal for the Divine glory—triumphant faith— 
expansive charity—sanctity of life ;—and all this, without an an- 
timation that the Great Sublime he was pourtraying, Is yet, un- 
happily, to be subjected, in behalf of our poor nature, to a cau- 
tious discussion of modifications and degrees: especially when 


the anxious question comes to be—What deficiencies prove a 
mon to be no Christian?” 
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Intamately connected with the above was another practice of 
Robert Hall. Not only would he expatiate on the perfection of’ 
the Christian character, but on the consummate blissfulnéss'of 
it even in this life: and sometimes he would do this in language | 
which seemed to imply that the attainment of this happiness was_ 
an affair of no very appalling difficulty. There needs only “a. 
transition of spirit and action,” and the thing is done! He was 
deeply convinced of the alienation of our nature from God. But 
the attractions and glories of religion were perpetually charming 
him into forgetfulness of it: and then he would speak as if little 
more were required, but to set those attractions full before his hear- 
ers. He would spread out, in radiant and glorious imagery, that 
peace which passeth understanding, as itis experienced by a few 
sainted men, at some highly favored seasons : and this represeti-— 
tation he would fling down among the crowd below, who were | 
compelled to buffet their way through the dark vicissitudes and), | 
thronging cares of this miserable world. Alas! alas!—to mul, 
titudes the whole would appear “ like a visionary scene sus) 
pended in the sky.” Some, perchance, among the more. intel. 
gent, might look upon it, as they would look upon the unearthly: 
reveries of Plato; while others would turn, from the sight of 
such unspeakable riches, to a contemplation of their owm poverty, 
with feelings of dull acquiescence, or, perhaps, of blank and, help-,. 
less dejection ! 

The reflections of Mr. Foster, on this habit of the, preacher, ), 
are so judicious, and wrought out with so much fulness and pres». 
cision, that we cannot forbear to transcribe them. , What,)-he\ ) 
asks, would inevitably be the thoughts of a cool-minded heater, |» 
on looking off from the brightness of the exhibition, to the quon: ; 
tidian aspect of the world around him ? vote Unde 


“ He would surely say to himself,—It may be taken as certain, ‘that? 
mauy among the sincere Christians in this assembly are in cirenmstaneds 
which must make them listen to this unqualified representation With pain 
or incredulity. Some of them are harassed, without the possibility-of. 
escape, by the state of their worldly affairs: perbaps suffering, or,,|; 
dreading, disasters beyond the reach of prudence to prevent; anxiously, . 
waiting a critical turn of events ; vexed beyond the patience of Job, by, 
the untowardness, selfishness, or dishonesty, encountered in their trans- , , 
actions. Some are enduring the cares and hardships of poverty. Some 
are distressed by bad dispositions among their nearest kindred ; perhaps’ 
by anticipations, grievous in proportion to their own piety, of the con- 
duct and ultimate destiny of their own children. Some may have comme’ 
here, for an hour, who are fixed in the sad situation of witnessing’ the: 
slow, but certain progress of persons, whose life is on all accounts most. 
important to them, in a descent towards the grave, Some) are experi- 
encing, while strenuously maintaining, a severe conflict between the 
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= and evil in their own minds. Some may be in mortifying recol- 
tion of lapses into which they have been betrayed. Some are of 
melancholic temperament; and, while striving to keep bold of their 
faith and hope, are apt to see whatever concerns their welfare in an un- 
favourable view, in every direction, and especially in looking forward to 
death. Some, of contemplative disposition, are often oppressed, even to 
a degree of danger to their piety, by the gloom which involves the 


economy of the w orld, where moral evil has been predominant through 
all the course of time.” 


We have here a terrific numbering of the host, which is con- 
stantly arrayed against the faith and virtue of Christians! And 
with what ears are they who are waiting the onset, or pressed by 
the assault, likely to hear this triumphant celebration of the peace 
and pleasantness of religion? Will not the words of the speaker 
be unto them almost as the words of them that dream? Tow 
shall they, whose minds are haunted with images of the gigantic 
Anakim, and of cities fenced up to heaven, send their thoughts 
to wander amid the delights and the glories of the promised land ? 
And by what means shall the leader best animate the fainting 
soldiery of Christ to perseverance in the enterprize ? 


“ Would it not,” continues Mr. Foster, “ be a more useful manner of 
illustrating this subject, to carry it into a trial on the actual cireum- 
stances of the Christian life? to place it, with appropriate discrimina- 
tions, by the side of the real situations ‘of good men ?—to show that, 
notwithstanding all, religion can induce a preponderance of happiness *— 
to demonstrate how it can do so>—to point out the most efficacious 
means in each case, respectively, and to urge their diligent use ?—to 
suggest consolations for deficient success, with a note of admonition 
respecting such of its causes as require that reproof be mixed with en- 
couragement ?>—all the while keeping in view that condition of our ex- 
istence on earth, which renders it emeve/able that the happiness created 
even by religion, for the men most faithfully deyoted to it, should not 
be otherwise than greatly incomplete >” 


However magnificent may be the powers of the preacher, his 
pulpit ministrations, if conducted in the manner above described 
y Mr. Foster, and often exemplified in Robert Hall, will be (to 
use the words of Henry More) “ of as little efficacy, as a tar- 
bottle hung out on a thom bush, when compared with personal 
4 ee ation, and private information and reproof. For the latter 
is like the adfriction of the pastoral medicine to a diseased sheep; 
without which, the formality of the bottle on the bush will do no 
cure, let the flock be gathered about it never so solemnly.” This 
would, doubtless, have been admitted by Hall himself. But, 
after all, some generous allowance must he made for the pecu- 
harity of a mind cast, like his, in no ordinary mould. To this 
day, 1 may be said, that che Spirit distributeth to every man seve- 
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rally as He will; and on Hall it was His pleasure to confer, in 

an eminent degree, the faculty of withdrawing himself from ‘‘ the 
dust and stir of this dim speck,” and of intimately “ commercing 
with the skies.” ‘This property may not perhaps have been, of 
all others, the most useful, in a moral religious guide. In one 
respect, however, it may have been most eminently serviceable ; 
it may have greatly aided in the preservation and the completion 
of his own personal faith and holiness, and in marking him out 
as an example of the blessedness and the dignity of communion 
with heavenly things. ‘There is little enough of this unworldly 
quality exhibited in the world at any time, And never, probably, 
was there less of it, than in the present age. ‘The spirit of devo- 
tion, like the genius of romance, can scarcely breathe in the midst 
of the elaborate ma/erialism, which is the grand attribute of mo- 
dern society. ‘ Only think,” says the hero of some modern 
novel, or other, while ruminating at Mivart’s hotel, on the dark 
and mysterious destinies of his house,—“ only think of a famil 
pursued by Nemesis, in a land which is scoured by the wheels 
of steam carriages, and two-horsed coaches, and buggies, and tax 
carts!” ‘This, it is true, may be only a caricature of that fearful 
distraction of soul, with which the aspirant after invisible things 
is torn to pieces, on surveying the restless agitation, with which 
the visible and tangible things of dust and ashes are imcessantly 
moving before us. But the caricature has, nevertheless, some 
sort of resemblance to a more dignified original. Only think— 
one is sometimes tempted to exclaim in bitterness of heart—only 
think of a mysterious scheme of Providence and Grace, working 
out its secret counsels, in a world, whose whole visible apparatus 
seems formed only to proclaim the supremacy of the creature, 
and to conceal its vanity and corruption! Undoubtedly, it is a 
very high privilege to escape, on the wings of meditation, from 
the sight of these bewildering anomalies ; and some consolation 
it is, to know, that there are, and have been, men gifted with the 
power of emerging from the turmoil; and in whom corruption 
could, for a time at least, well nigh put on incorruption. In this 
light it is, that men like Robert Hall may chiefly be considered 
as benefactors to their species. ‘They pour contempt upon the 
drivelling cant which associates devotional feeling with smbedd 

of mind. They show that religion is fitted to absorb the grandest 
capacities of human nature. It may be the more general purpose 
of God, that not many wise, not many mighty, not many noble, 
should ‘be chosen to glorify his name, that no flesh should glory 
in his presence. Nevertheless, it is assuredly an animating s 
tacle, to see that the most prodigal endowments of the intellect 
may be made as pinions to convey the spirit out of “ this mortal 
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coil,” to the place where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God. 
And whenever we do behold such a spectacle, how can we for- 
bear to exclaim, i thes I do rejoice, yea, and I will rejoice. 
There is one point of view in which the reputation of Hall as 
a preacher is, we confess, regarded by us with something like re- 
gret: it may tend to confirm that ido/airy of preaching, which is 
one of the evils that rushed in together with the blessings of the 
Reformation. On the grand commemorative occasions of the 
Church, commanding bursts of ecclesiastical oratory might be 
very useful, for the purpose of awakening the public to a remem- 
brance of the leading facts in the history of the Christian dispen- 
sation. But, at present, the ordinance of preaching—(as it is, 
not very correctly, termed)—is nearly all m all. It is become, 
with many among us, a sort of third Sacrament: a Sacrament, 
too, which often well nigh thrusts the others into insignificance! 
With the Dissenting communities, this is still more lamentably 
the case than with ourselves. Preaching 1s, to them, nearly what 
Transubstantiation was to the Romanists. It is the grand imstru- 
ment with which they hope to move the world. Now, as we regard 
this as a state of things by no means desirable, we cannot contem- 
plate, without some ‘apprehension, the influence of great pulpit- 
renown, wherever it may be found, as tending to give strength 
and permanence to this absorbing demand for the utterances of 
the pulpit. But, alas! the habit has become so inveterate, that no 
protestations, we fear, will do much for its correction, ‘There is, 
at present, an almost universal craving for excitement. People, 
not unfrequently, carry with them into the Church, feelings nearly 
allied to those which they carry with them into the theatre. The 
preacher is, ma certain sense, a performer; and the pulpit (re- 
verting to its original destination), becomes a sort of stuge. What 
hope, then, can there be of recalling the venerable custom of cate- 
chizing, and the primitive practice of simple expository teaching ? 
We have left ourselves comparatively little space for enlarging 
on the personal character of Robert Hall. It is represented by 
his biographer as distinguished by that simplicity, which 1s the 
never-failing attribute of transcendent worth and talent. He was, 
in certain respects, a very absent man. He would, for mstance, 
walk off from an evening visit with a wrong hat or great coat; 
he would frequently mistake the day or hour of an appomtment, 
aud, sometimes, the proper evening of a week-day service; he 
would return from a journey to London with letters in his pocket 
or portmanteau, which he had been requested by his friends to de- 
liver. We recollect hearing a gentleman say, that he once passed 
Hall, as he was standing in the street, engaged in the perusal of 
a volume, which he had taken up from a bookstall, somewhere 
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in Bristol. Several hours afterwards he passed by the same 
spot, and there was Hall, still precisely im the same posture,— 
still engaged with the same book,—still utterly unconscious of 
every thing around him. But there was nothing affected in this 
habit of abstraction. His absence seldom, that we can learn, dis- 
played itself in company. He was keenly alive to the simplest 
pleasures of social hfe; and found unspeakable refreshment in 
abandoning himself to their influence. As for affectation, it was 
his utter aversion. Parade of every kind he despised. As he 
advanced in age, he got terribly weary of the fuss, and stir, and 
show, and agitation, which, of late years, has distinguished the 
proceedings of certain religious societies. He thought that things 
would not be done the worse, for being done quietly and mo- 
destly. He even disapproved of the manner in which the ordi- 
nations are conducted in some Dissenting bodies. ‘There was 
something ostentatious, according to his notions, in the collection 
of a great assemblage of ministers, from far and near, for the pur- 
poses of such celebrations. It gave to the solemnity too much 
the appearance of a scene,—of a thing got up to make a sensation. 
Even in private company, if at all miscellaneous, he seemed to 
have but little turn for conversation professedly religious; though, 
when surrounded by confidential friends, he could season his 
speech with salt, so that it might be good to the use of edifying, 
and minister grace unto the hearers. It is almost needless to say 
of such a man, that he was removed, by infinite degrees, above 
all suspicion of sordid self-interest. His converse was with 
higher matters than the good things of this life. If he ever wished 
for money, it must, probably, have been, partly, that it mighten- 
able him to purchase books, and, partly, that he might minister 
more abundantly to the necessities of the poor. Marriage, he con- 
fessed, added something to his solicitudes, as well as to his hap 
iness. But he had learned the art of casting all his care upon 
Him that careth for us. We remember hearing Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh observe, that Hall had, in the worldly sense, thrown a 
more fame than any man of his day. ‘There is no reason to be- 
lieve that Hall himself considered it as thrown away, in any sense. 
He must indeed have been secretly conscious, that his position in 
this world was very far beneath his appropriate level; and there 
may have been moments, when this recollection distilled Some 
drops of bitterness to his cup. If there were no such moments, 
he must have been such a prodigy of self-renunciation as mankind 
have scarcely ever looked upon. If such thoughts ever did oe- 
cur, they were probably shaken from him “like dew-drops from 
the lion’s mane.’ We cannot persuade ourselves to believe that 
they remained to inflict any permanent molestation, Still less 
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can we imagine that they ever materially embittered his political 
feelings. All this however is matter of doubtful conjecture ; 
and must be reserved for the day which shall reveal all hidden 
things. 

In the appendix to the memoir of his life, is a note, containin 
“ Miscellaneous Gleanings from Mr. Hall’s Conversational Re- 
marks,” which very strongly prompts us to wish that fate had 
provided him with a biographer like James Boswell. Hall, it is 
true, would never have endured to be haunted by such a noodle, 
And yet we suspect that none but such a noodle could do him 
full biographical justice. ‘The services of an obsequious satel- 
lite, like Boswell, would have been inestimable. ‘The “ gleanings” 
would then have swelled into a rich and abundant harvest. No- 
thing but the dread of intolerable diffuseness withholds us from 
transferrmg the whole of these fragments to our pages. We 
feel it, however, our duty to g/ean something from these gleanings 
for the entertainment of our readers. Only let it be remembered, 
that our selection is made, not with the view of conveying our 
own judgment respecting the merits or demerits of any opinions 
expressed by him; but purely for the purpose of illustrating the 
character and manner of the individual. 

On hearing, for the first time, the remark of Dr. Magee, that 
“ the Roman Catholics have a Church without a religion, and 
the Dissenters a religion without a Church; but that the Esta- 
blishment has both a Church and a religion;” he was exceedingly 
struck with it. “That, Sir,” he exclaimed, “ is a beautiful say- 
ing. I have not heard so fine an observation for a long time. It 
is admirable, Sir.” “ You admire it, I presume, for its point, 
not for its truth.” “ I admire it, Sir, for its plausibility and its 
cleverness. It is false; yet it seems to contain a mass of truth. 
It is an excellent stone for a Churchman to pelt with.” 

In speaking of Antmomianism, “ Pray, Sir,” said he, “ have 
you any Antmomians in Scotland?” On learning that, though 
some among the Scotch had a morbid aversion to practical 
preaching, yet they all acknowledged that the Law is still in force 
as a rule of life, though not as a covenant of works,—“ That,” 
said Hall, “is precisely what I expected. Your ministers and 
people have too much sense to be ensnared by such impieties. 
Antihomianism is a monster which can only live in darkness. 
Bring light on it, and it expires.” 

He was no admirer of Owen, the great Puritan Divine. When 
he heard a person say that he had read Owen’s Preliminary Dis- 
sertations to his great work on the Hebrews, he exclaamed— 


“You astonish me, Sir, by your patience! You have accomplished a 
herculean task in reading Owen's Preliminary Exercitations, To me, he is 
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tolerably heavy and prolix. . . . As a reasoner, Owen is most illogical: 
for he, almost always, takes for granted what he ought to prove; while 
he is always proving what he ought to take for granted. And, after a 
long digression, he concludes, very properly, with, ‘ this is not our con- 
cernment;’ and returns to enter on something still further from the 


point.” 

In a conversation respecting Jonathan Edwards, and, either his 
distinction between natural and moral necessity, or, more pro- 
bably,-—(for the writer is uncertam which)—his distinction be- 
tween liberty to will, and liberty to act according to our will,— 


“‘ The distinction, Sir,” said Hall, “lies at the basis of Edwards's 
theory; but it is not original. It is to be found in the works of Owen, 
I think that Edwards found it there, buried, like the rest of Owen’s 
ideas, amidst a heap of rubbish; and, finding it there, he did, what 
Owen had not strength of arm to do—he took a firm grasp of it, and 
dragged it to light. It proved a monster, and ought to have been 
smothered. But Edwards found it would be useful to frighten the 
enemies of Divine sovereignty and free grace; and, therefore, instead of 
smothering it, be nursed it.’ 


His estimate of the powers of Sir J. Mackintosh was very ex- 
alted. 


“I know no man, Sir,” he said, “* equal to Sir James in talents. The 

wers of his mind are admirably balanced. He is defective only in 
imagination.” Finding that this last observation excited some surprise,— 
* Well, Sir,” he replied, ‘‘ I do not wonder at your remark. The truth 
is, he has imagination, too, But, with him, imagination is an acquisi- 
tion rather than a faculty. He has, however, plenty of embellishment 
at command; for his memory retains every thing. His mind is a spa- 
cious repository, hung round with beautiful images: and when he wants 
one, he has but to reach up his hand to the peg and take it down. But 
his images were not manufactured in his mind, They were imported. ... 
He has, I fear, mistaken his province. His genuis is best adapted for 
metaphysical speculation. But, had he chosen moral philosophy, he 
would probably have surpassed every living writer. . . .1 am persuaded, 
Sir, that if he had exerted himself, he would have completely outdone 
Jeffrey and Stewart, and all the metaphysical writers of our times.” It 
seems, however, that Hall did but assign a barren region to bis illustrious 
friend! For of metaphysics he was accustomed to say that “‘ they yield 
no fruit. They are not a field, but an arena, to which a man, who has 


got nothing to do, may go down sometimes, to try bis skill in intel- 
lectual gladiatorship.” 


His opinion of Madame de Staél appears to have been suffi- 
ciently contemptuous. On hearing his friend declare that he had 
read through her work on Germany, he exclaimed,—* I admire 
your patience more and more, Sir.” And when something was 


said respecting the flights of her fancy, he protested that, “ for 
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his part, he could not admire her flights; for, tq im, she was 
generally invisible: not because she ascended to ‘a great height 
above the earth, but because she invariably selected a foggy at- 
mosphere.” 

T he return of the Bourbons to France seems a little to have 
revived his ancient revolutionary prepossessions. One of his 
friends expected that he would hail the restoration with delight. 
‘To his surprise, however, Hall exclaimed, “I am sorry for it, 
Sir. The cause of knowledge, science, freedom, and pure re- 
ligion, on the Continent, will be thrown back half a century. 
The intrigues of Jesuits will be revived; and popery will be re- 
sumed in Fr ance, with all its mummery, but with no power but 
the power of persecution.” ‘This opinion was expressed about 
six weeks before the issuing of the Pope’s Bull for the revival of 
the order of Jesuits in Europe, 7th August, 1814! The battle 
of Waterloo fared little better, in Hali’s estimation, than the first 
restoration of the Bourbons. ‘ Sir,” said he, “ I have scarcely 
thought of the unfulfilled prophecies since that event. It over- 
turned all the interpretations which had previously been advanced 
by those who had been thought sound theologians, and it gave 
new energy to the Pope and the Jesuits, both of whom seemed 
rapidly coming to nothing, as the predictions seemed to teach. 
That battle, and its results, seemed to me to put back the clock of 
the world sia degrees!” ad we been present, we should have 
been tempted to ask him whereabouts the clock of the world 
would have been, had the despotism of Napoleon been suffered 
to remain; and what that despotism was lkely to do. for the 
cause of freedom and true religion? 

In spite, however, of his W higgish notions, he had a deep re- 
verence for ancient institutions and illustrious rank. He was 
accurately acquainted with the descents and conmnexions of many 
of the noblest families. His taste, in short, was much more 
aristocratic than his principles. Whatever veneration he had for 
royalty was forcibly called forth at the commemoration of 
Handel. He was present at that extraordinary scene, and be- 
held George III. stand up, at one part of the performance, with 
tears in hiseyes. Nothing ever affected him more strongly. “ It 
seemed,” he said, “like a great act of national assent to the fun- 
damental truths of religion.” 

He perused the life of Bishop Watson with great regret. It 
lowered the Bishop in his estimation. ‘“ Poor man,” he ex- 
claimed, “ I pity him! He married public virtue in his early 
days; but seemed, for ever afterwards, to be quarrelling with his 
wife.” 


He had a great dislike to Dr, Gill, as an author. On hearing 
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Mr. C. Evansvexpatiate on the copiousness and power of the 
Welch language, and express a wish that Dr. Gill's works had 
been written in Welch,—* I wish they had, Sir,” said Hall—* I 
wish they had with all my heart; for then | should never have 
read them. ‘They are a continent of mud, Sir.” 

Of Wesley he dbserved, that “the most extraordinary thing 
about him was, that, while he set all in motion, he was himself 
perfectly calm and phlegmatic: he was the quiescence of tur- 
bulence.” 

Of some nervously modest gentleman he said, ‘‘ Poor Mr. P— 
seems to beg pardon of all flesh for being in this world.” 

When some one observed to him, that his animation increased 
with his years; “ Indeed, Sir,” was his reply, “ then I am like 
touchwood; the more decayed, the easier fired.” | 

He appears to have been a rank heretic with regard to the 
merits of Byron’s poetry. 


*« «T tried to read Childe Harold, Sir, but could not get on. ‘ Have 
" read the Fourth Canto, Sir, which is by far the best.’ ‘ Oh no, Sir, 

shall never think of trying.’ ‘ But then, Sir, independently of the 
poetry, it must be interesting to have a general acquaintance with such 
a character.’ ‘It is well enough, Sir, to have a general acquaintance 
with such a character: but I know not why we should take a pleasure 
in minutely investigating deformity.’ ” 


To the above, we cannot forbear to add the following state- 
ment of Dr. Gregory :— 


_ “ On the publication of Parr’s Spital Sermon, I took a copy to Mr. 
Hall, and sat down at his table while he hastily turned over the leaves. 
He was greatly amused by the cursory examination, but had evidently 
no expectation that any of the notes referred to himself. ‘ What a pro- 
fusion of Greek, Sir. Why if I were to write so, they would call me a 
dant; but it is all natural in Parr. What a strange medley, Sir! 
‘he gownsmen will call him Farrago Parr. At length I saw his eye 
glance on the notes which relate to himself (viz. to the Sermon on Infi- 
delity). His countenance underwent the most rapid changes, indicating 
surprise, regret, aud pity. In a very few minutes lie threw down the 
book, and exclaimed—‘ Poor man! r‘man! I am very sorry for 
him! He is certainly insane, Sir! Where were his friends, Sir? Was 
there nobody to sift the folly out of his notes, and prevent its publica: 
tion? Poor man!’ ” 


O that there had been some honest chronicler, constantly at his 
side, to preserve such colloquial droppings from his mind. We 
should then have had something like a Johnsonian biography of 
Robert Hall; the only sort of biography which could adequately 
represent him to posterity. But never, while the world lasts, will 
there be another Boswell. And never, probably, will there be 

NO. XXVI,—APR, 1833. 
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another man, at all worth knowing any thing about, who, like 
Samuel Johnson, would bear to be pursued, and dogged, and 
written down, by such a biped copying-machme! But we must 
now, reluctantly, withdraw from our contemplation of this extra- 
ordinary man, Nothing would be more easy than to double the 
length of this paper. And nothing suppresses our disposition to 
do so, except our unwillingness to abuse the patience of our 
readers. We have therelore ouly to add, that, in speaking of him, 
we have not, for a moment, suflered ourselves to be overborne by 
the weight of his mighty reputation, So long, indeed, as we can 
remember the name of Robert Hall, we have, almost invariably, 
associated with it the notions of worth, and piety, and vast intellec- 
tual power, But he himself, we doubt not, would have been the 
last man living to exact any thing like an abject prostration before 
his authority. Vehement, and somewhat arbitrary, he may have 
been, by native temperament, But he was far above that irrit- 
able vanity, which is the attribute of secondary minds. And we 
hope that his most ardent admirers will endure our allusions to what 
we honestly consider as his faults and aberrations, with the same 
candour and patience with which he would himself have listened 
to the voice of friendly expostulation. 


Art. 1V.—Lives, Characters, and an Address to Posterity. 
By Gilbert Burnet, D.D., Lord Bishop of Sarum. With the 
two Prefaces to the Dublin Editions. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, and Notes, by John Jebb, D.D. F RS. Bishop of 
Limerick, Ardfert and Aghadoe. London. Duncan. 1833. 


Ir is a pleasant task to contemplate the character of Gilbert 
Burnet in that light under which he least expected that Posterity 
would regard it as the most brilliant. If the busy, meddling, 
arrogant, splenetic and self-complacent Whig be once translated 
from the purlieus of Westminster and W hitehall to the Close at 
Salisbury, he starts up a pious, learned, diligent, charitable, and 
conscientious Divine. The fiery temperament of a thorough- 
going Partizan is exchanged for the meek graces of a truly Chris- 
tian Pastor; the Political intrigues which, in the atmosphere of 
the Court, rendered him always secular and, therefore, often selfish, 
are dismissed as soon as he enters the nave of his Cathedral; and 
he who yesterday was a turbulent and ambitious gainsayer, an 
abettor of factious strife, and a coarse, stubborn and prejudiced 
disputer of this World, appears before us to day as an indefati- 
gable overseer of Souls, a laborious, eloquent and impressive 
dispenser of Gospel truths, and a munificent and open-handed 
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patron of works of love; as blameless, vigilant, apt to teach, not 
a brawler ; and, moreover, as having that possession which of all 
others he was least able to secure for himself in the great vortex 
which he too much loved, a good report of them which are with- 
out, 

Unhappily, however, for Burnet’s fame, he is far more gene- 
rally known under that distorted form according to which he has 
perversely employed mistaken pains to represent himself, than 
under that according to which his many good Works might more 
justly, although less ostentatiously, represent him. ‘The History 
of his own Times has indeed invariably contributed to increase in 
reputation in the same proportion as the lapse of years since it 
was written has diminished the fervour of that contemporary 
party-zeal by which it was at first so furiously assailed. Not- 
withstanding the virulence and venom with which it has been so 
hatefully beslavered by Swift; and the less offensive, but not less 
corroding sarcasms which it has elicited from the more aristocra- 
tic pen of Lord Dartmouth; (two accompaniments which now 
must for ever be inseparable from its text;) it will always be the 
staple from which future writers on the period which it embraces 
must draw the major portion of their most valuable materials. 
Stull, however, more than enough is to be found in the pages of 
that //istory to justify us in wishing that Burnet had never set 
foot beyond his Diocese. We will not needlessly revive matters 
which we should gladly see forgotten: it is a far more agreeable 
labour to point to those which ought to be remembered. In 
each of his simply ministerial offices, Burnet is a bright exemplar 
to his Brethren. Look at him as Incumbent of Saltoun, where 
he once gave all the money in his house to a needy Parishioner, 
telling his servant who hesitated about the donation that “ he did 
not know the pleasure there was in making a man glad ;”—as 
Divinity Professor at Glasgow, where his daily toil far exceeded 
the limits to which the Physical powers of one man might be 
supposed to extend ;—as possessing free access to the private 
ear of the dissolute Sovereign to whom he was Chaplain, and 
fearlessly using that power, without regard to his own personal 
interests, in an endeavour to wean the sinner from his evil ways; 
—as the active administrator of every Episcopal function within 
his Diocese—as the first suggester and the ardent promoter of the 
only remedy which, for much more than a Century, has hitherto 
been applied to the crying poverty of our smaller Church Bene- 
tices, the disposal of the first fruits and tenths for their augmen- 
tation—as the appropriator to charitable purposes of the entire 
salary earned by the wearisome duty of Preceptor to a Royal 
pupil—as a Bishop who so employed the revenues of his See 
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that, at his death, not more remained than was sufficient to cover 
his debts. The possession of considerable talents has never been 
denied to Burnet even by his enemies: and, admitting every 
drawback from his merits which his best friends must be pre- 
pared to concede, who, after re: ading the above imperfect cata- 
logue of only a few of his Christian works, shall deny that he was 
a good as well as a great man! : 

Entertaining such impressions of Burnet’s character, and of 
the little justice with which it is ordinarily estimated, it is impos- 
sible that we should not greatly rejoice at the very discreet and 
judicious selection from his Writings which Bishop Jebb has 
now edited, in a form likely to secure general circulation and 
well-founded popularity. The pieces comprised i in this volume 
consist of the Life of Sir Matthew Hale with Baxter’s Appendix ; 
that of Lord Rochester, with an extract from his Funeral Ser- 
mon; some detached characters extracted from the //isfory of 
his own Times; the Funeral Sermon on Robert Boyle; and the 
Address to Posterity with which the /Zistory concludes. ‘Twice 
before, a similar collection has appeared in Dublin under the su- 
perintendence of the late Mr. Alexander Kuox, who furnished 
each Edition with a separate Preface, both of which are now re- 
printed by Bishop Jebb. ‘The entirely new matter in the present 
Edition, Sasa consists of an Introduction and of occasional 
Notes: the former chiefly containing an affectionate tribute to 
the memory of Mr. Knox; the latter affording channels through 
which issue forth the ov erflowings of a capacious: mind, richly 
stored with most choice and varied ‘reading ; wiv para 
Aiyews. 

More than thirty years ago, Mr. Alexander Knox, in a Letter 
writien to the present Bishop of Limerick, at that time just en- 
tering upon his professional duties, expressed a wish for some 
collection from Burnet, framed on the plan of that which he after- 
wards published. That Letter is justly described by Bishop Jebb 
as containing ‘f within a short compass the best provision extant 
towards rightly forming the mind and heart of a young Clergyman.” 
Itis indeed remarkable for the holiness of its conceptions, the 
soundness of its teaching, the clearness and the vigour of its ex- 
pressions, To print it entire is not permitted by. our limits: to 
abridge it sithoust injury to its effects would be impossible ; but we 
may venture to extract a sample of its general tone and manner. 
The main subject is a reply to the important question * What 


Christian preaching ought to be?” and rarely, if ever, have we 


elsewhere seen a more satisfactory explanation, than is afiorded 
by the following passage, of that newness of heart which is de- 
manded by the Gospel ; of juster expositions of a vital doctrine 
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which has been too often destructively rejected by the would-be 
Ratioualist on the one hand, or fantastically exaggerated by the 
Enthusiast on the other. 


‘“ Christianity is represented, in most pulpits, rather as a scheme of 
external conduct, than as an inward principle of moral happiness, and 
moral rectitude, 

‘* In modern sermons, you get a great many admonitions and direc- 
tions, as to right conduct: but what David asked for, so earnestly, is 
seldom touched upon, . . ‘ Create in me a cLEAN HEART, O God! and 
renew a RIGHT spirit within me.’ Now, the New Testament dwells 
on this, as its main object: ‘ make the tree good,’ says Christ, ‘ and its 
fruit will, also, be good:’..‘ Except ye be converted, and become as 
little children, you can, in no wise, enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 

‘“* ‘These expressions evidently imply, that, in order to be Christians, 
persons must undergo a moral change ; that Christianity is designed to 
wake them something, which they are not, by nature; and, that, the 
alteration produced, in the mind, the affections, and the conduct, by a 
right, and full, acquiescence in the Gospel, is so radical, so striking, and 
so efficacious, as to warrant the strongest imagery, in order to do it jus- 
tice, that language can furnish. ttt 

“<< Except a man,’ says our Lord, ‘ be boru again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.’ ..‘ 1f any man,’ says Saint Paul, ‘ be in Christ, he 
is a new creature: old things are passed away; behold all things are 
become new.’.. ‘If ye, then, be risen with Christ, seek those things 
which are above: for ye are dead, and your life is bid with 
Christ in God.’ . . ‘ Being justified by faith, we have peace with God, 
by our Lord Jesus Christ; for the love of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts, by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us.’ And, to quote but 
one passage more, from Saint Paul, .. ‘ They that are Christ's, have 
crucified the flesh, with the affections and desires.’ 

‘“ Now, what, I ask, do these expressions imply? After every fair al- 
lowance for figure, and metaphor, a they not convey a far deeper, and 
more mysterious view of Christianity, than is, commonly, adverted to ? 
Some divines, | know, endeavour to explain these, and similar passages, 
as if they referred, rather to a relative and extrinsic, than to a real and 
internal change; asif they meant, merely proselytism from heatuenism, 
to Christianity, and initiation into outward church privileges. But this 
miserable mode of interpretation, is flatly inconsistent with the whole 
tenor of the New Testament. It is not HEATHENISM, but MORAL EVIL, 
which is here pointed out, as the grand source of human misery: and 
the aptitude of the GosrEL, to overcome and extirpate this MORAL EVIL, 
is what is dwelt upon, as its great and leading excellence. These, 
therefore, and all similar passages, must be understood in a moral sense : 
and, when so understood, how deep is their import! ‘To suppose that 
there is not a strict appositeness in these figurative expressions, would 
be to accuse the Apostles, and Christ himself, of bombastic amplification : 
but, if they have been thus applied, because no other ones were adequate, 
to do justice to the subject, 1 say again, what a view do they give of 
Christianity ! 
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“ Tt may be said, that enthusiasts have abused these expressions, ‘True: 
but what then? What gift of God has not been abused! And the 
richest gifts, most grossly? Meanwhile, the Scriptures remain unadul- 
terated; and, abused as they may have been, by perverse misrepresenta- 
tion, on the one side, or on the other, we have no right to go to any 
other standard. 

‘* With these passages of Scripture, then, and many similar ones, . . 
nay, with the whole tenor of the New Testament, in my view, I hesi- 
tate not to say, that Christian preaching consists, first, in representing 
man to be, by nature, (I mean in his present fallen state,) a weak, ig- 
norant, sinful, and of course, miserable being; as such, to be liable to 
God's displeasure ; ; and to be absolutely incapable of enjoying any real 
happiness, either bere or hereafter." —pp. x—xiii. 


After a brief examination of some of the principal texts upon 
which this doctrine rests, and a reference to certain portions of 
our Liturgy into which it has been incorporated, Mr. Knox pro- 
ceeds to show in what manner it should be treated from the 
Pulpit. 


* Christianity, then, in this view, is really what Saint Paul calls it, . . 
THE POWER OF Gop UNTO SALVATION. When thus pursued, I mean, 
when a deep sense of inward depravity and weakness excites a man, to 
seek divine knowledge, and divine grace, in order to the enlightening of 
his mind, and the renewing of his heart, .. when this view produces 
conscientious watchfulness; excites to fervent, habitual devotion; and 
presents to the mind, in a new light, God’s inestimable love, in the re- 
demption of the world by 11s son, . . then, by degrees, sometimes more 
rapidly, sometimes more slowly, the true Christian character begins to 
form itself in the mind. ‘Then, the great things spoken of Christianity, 
in the New Testament, begin to be understood, because they begiu to 
be felt. The vanity of earthly things, becomes, more and more appa- 
rent: that divine faith which gives victory over the world, begins to 
operate : religious duties, once burthensome, becomes delighttul: self- 
government becomes natural and easy: reverential love to God, and 
gratitude to the Redeemer, producing humility, meekness, active, un- 
hounded benevolence, grow into habitual principles; private prayer is 
cultivated, not merely as a duty, but, as the most delightful exercise of 
the mind: cheerfulness reigns within, and dithuses its sweet influence, 
over the whole conversation, and conduct: all the innocent, natural en- 
joyments of life, (scarcely, perhaps, tasted before, from the natural relish 
of the mind being blunted by artificial pleasures,) beccmes inexhaustible 
sources of comfort: and the close of life is contemplated, as the end of 
all pain, and the commencement of perfect, everlasting felicity. 

** This, then, I conceive, is a faint sketch, of that state of mind, to 
which, the Christian preacher, should labour to bring himself and his 
hearers. This, I take to be ‘ true religion ;’ our Saviour's * well of 
water, springing up into everlasting life;’ Saint Paul's, ‘ new creature,’ 
and ‘ spiritual mind; and Saint John's ‘ fellowship with the Father, 
and with his Son, Jesus Christ. 
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_ “"Phese points, therefore, I take to be the great features of Christian 


preaching: .. 
‘1. The danger and misery of an unrenewed, unregenerate state; 
whether it be of the more gross, or of the more decent kind. : 
‘© 2. The absolute necessity of an inward change: a moral transfor- 
mation of mind and spirit. . 


«3. The important and happy effects which take place, when this 
change is really produced,.”——pp. xiv—xvi. 


And he concludes that part of his subject by drawing a marked 


distinction which can never be too strongly held in remen- 
brance. 


“* Let me observe, however, that the change I speak of, must, from 
variety of circumstances, vary in conspicuousness. Some have pleased 
God from their youth; have never lost a sense of duty: in these, of 
course, there cannot, in the nature of things, be that deep com unction, 
which penitents feel, who have been rescued from a lower depth. Nay, 
some even, are gently and gradually, reclaimed from a course of vice, 
and folly; so that, their final safety, may be the result of an almost 
imperceptible advance, through many years. But, the change itself, 
from the dominion of the carnal mind, to that of the spiritual mind, 
must be wrought: because, ‘ If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die ; but, 
if ye, through the spirit, mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live.’ 
To insist, therefore, on the change itself: to lead men intu their own 
bosoms, to inquire, what most prevails with them, this world, or the 
next: to ascertain, what spirit they are of; of the self-denying spirit of 
Christ, or the self-indulging spivit of the world: to ask, whether, like 
David, they love God's law ; or whether their obedience is the result of 
servile fear: to examine, whether they have any sense, of * God's ines- 
timable love, in the redemption of the world, by his Son ;’ or whether 
they are conscious, that they would have been just as happy, if such e 
thing never had taken place: to seek, finally, whether they feel the _ 
need of the aid and consolations of God's Spirit; and, therefore, find 
prayer as necessary to their mental comfort, as food is, to their bodily 
strength: . . to urge such inquiries, I take to be CurtsT1aAN PREACHING ; 
to insist on circumstances, . . such as, a moment of conversion, 
known, and remembered ; certain depths of distress ; strongly marked, 
instantaneous consolations, . . as if these had been necessary, 1 humbly 
conceive to be ENTHUSIASM.” — pp. Xviii., xix. 


Bishop Jebb introduces the Life of Sir Matthew Hale—a 
Tract pre-eminently rich in food for meditation—-by two apt and 
well-chosen mottoes illustrative of the prevalent taste of our own 
times which cultivates reading chiefly for display. 

‘* En France, on ne lit guére un ouvrage que pour en parler.—Mad, 
de Stéel. 

‘* The same remark, I am sorry to say, is becoming more and more 
applicable to our own Country.— Dugald Stewart.” 


There is yet another motive for reading now-adays, the operas 
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tion of which, even upon meu of the desk and closet, is quite as 
powerful as the vanity of the professed and dining-out conversa- 
tionist. In the present era of cheap and universal knowledge, 
(heaven bless the mark ') this swculum scriblativum, as we may 
term it, every body reads in order that every body may write; and 
we are consequently assailed from all quarters with such literature 
as Chamfort (not the less a keen observer of human nature be- 
cause he was a consummate vaut-rien) has described with equal 
truth and causticity. La plupart des livres d’a present ont Cair 
@avoir été faits en un jour avec des livres lus de la veille. 

If the edem velle ac idem nolle be, as it doubtless is, the surest 
corroborant of personal friendship, it is also the most agreeable 
bond of literary association. Similarity of judgment in any case 
is gratifying: but to be confirmed in opinions on points of Criti- 
cism which we have ventured to form for ourselves in privacy and 
retirement, by an authority whose decisions must be received as 
ra ix Tplmodds, is the greatest of all encouragements which the ob- 
scure and solitary Student can receive. And this is a pleasure 
which, in many instances, we have tasted to the full in our pe- 
rusal of Bishop Jebb’s annotations. Most cordially do we re- 
spond to the glowing praise which his Lordship has bestowed on 
another Burnet, the Author of The Sacred Theory of the Earth. 


‘‘ Few readers will be likely to investigate, much less to adopt, his 
exploded ‘ Theory.” But, as long as genius, imagination, and eloquence, 
of the first order, illustrating piety of the most genuine character, are 
counted valuable amongst men, so long will his book find a place on the 
shelves, and bis spirit in the hearts of the chosen few. ‘The ablest 
writer of the present day does not hesitate to call Burnet of the Charter 


House, ‘ The greatest of the name."—Colloques on the Progress and 
Prospects of Soctety, i. 309. 


And not less in unison with our feelings is the brief but pointed 
eulogium on Bishop Andrews. 


“ The unbounded charities, public and private, the copious erudition, 
and the saint-like devotion of this eminent Christian, can never be for- 
gotten ; would that they were faithfully imitated ; excelled they cannot 
be. His Preces Private have been lately: republished, both in the ori- 
ginal, and in an improved English version.”—p. 291. 


Here, nevertheless, we venture to ask, whether Dean Stanhope’s 
version of the Preces Private (as originally printed) either needs 
or can admit improvement? In later Editions, the exquisite 
rhythmical arrangement has been destroyed, by barbarously 
throwing the whole text into continuous lines, with utter disregard 
to Stanbope’s breaks. But never was richer music poured upon 
the ear than may be derived from some of that harmonious writer’s 
nicely-modulated periods: we should gladly see a new J'riglott 
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edition of Bishop Andrews’s Devotions in a handsome form. 
The Greek should be printed in a bold, Porsonian character, not 
in the small, shuffling and indistinct type in which it has recently 
appeared. ‘To this, in the same page, should be appended the 
Latin translation, together with Dean Stanhope’s English version: 
the Scriptural references should stand in the margin; and a short 
notice of the Author might be prefixed. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that Dean Stanhope did not 
profess to furnish a literal translation: he has paraphrased in 
some places, and retrenched in others. One of his omissions is 
very remarkable; we do not remember to have seen it noticed by 
others; and it is recalled to our minds by a passage in Bishop 
Jebb’s Introduction. The following are Stanhope’s words in a 
part of the Office for Thursday. 

will also 
After the example of the Saints before me, 
Commend myself, my Life, 
And every action and event of it, 
To Thee, my Lord, and my God.” 
But this is very remote from the Greek. 
Tic ravaylac, &ypdvrov, 
Ocordxov, Kau apiac, 
pera dyiwy pynpovevoarrec, 
‘Eavrovec, kat Kal thy 
Xpisy rp Oeg 

It should be remembered that Bishop Andrews wrote in the 
days of James L., when our Church was emerging, as it were, 
from that which may be called its transition state. Strenuously 
as he was opposed to the abuses of Popery, he saw nothing inde- 
corous or superstitious in a grateful recollection of the Virgin 
Mary, or of those many burning and shining lights with which 
from time to time our Faith has been illuminated. His feelings 
on these points were, no doubt, in unison with those of our most 
active Reformers: for otherwise it would be difficult so say why 
they introduced Offices to commemorate the Annunciation and 
the Purification, or why they consecrated one day's service to an 
acknowledgment of God’s goodness for All His Saints. Yet 
perhaps to Stanhope’s ears the epithet Ozoréxos, aud the direct 
assertion of perpetual virginity, might appear ua peu fort. 
Ocoroxos, however, we are assured, was considered by Mr. Alex- 
ander Knox as a wholesome preservative against Socinianism, 
and we perceive no reason for dissent from his opinion. Ina 
note of his conversation on one occasion, taken by a gentleman 
present, he is reported to have said, 


‘“ He rejoiced to hear the Irish address the Holy Virgin; for they 
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added, moraer or Gop: a delightful solecism; an uncouth metaphor ; 
but conveying a most important truth.’’—p. xxxviii. 


Above all, are we grateful to Bishop Jebb for having revived 
(and, shame to our days! that such a word may be justly em- 
ployed) the too-much forgotten memory of Berkeley. The 
Minute Philosopher is a fountain and well-head of the soundest 
reasoning conveyed in the purest English; from which many later 
and very celebrated writers of Evidences and Apologies have 
drunk largely, yet without acknowledgment. No other Work on 
Revelation with which we are acquainted ever carried to our 
minds conviction so powerful in a garb equally alluring. [tis a 
noble theme for commentary; one which would exercise the pro- 
foundest attainments, both sacred and profane, ofa finished scholar; 
the acutest powers of a consummate master of Dialectics, Philo- 
sophy and Divinity. We know not whether the execution of 
such a design ever occupied the thoughts of Bishop Jebb; but 
whether it has done so or not, greatly is it to be wished that he 
would undertake it. ‘To Ais hands it might be safely confided: 
and when we call to mind the unbounded resources which he 
would bring to its performance, it is scarcely too much to affirm 
that it is rather a debt: which ought to be religiously discharged, 


than a largess which he is permitted to retain or to bestow at 
pleasure. 


Arr. V.—A Memoir of Felix Neff, Pastor of the lligh Alps; 
and of his labours among the French Protestants of Dauphiné, a 
Remnant of the Primitive Christians of Gaul. By William 
Stephen Gilly, M. A., Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of 


Norham. London. ‘Rivingtons. 1333. 


Tue personal history of Felix Neff may be related in a very 
narrow compass. He was born in the year 1798; quo patre 
we are not informed ; and was brought up in a village near 
Geneva by his widowed mother. His education comprised such 
a modicum of Latin, Botany, History, and Geography as could 
be furnished by the village Pastor: and the first active employ- 
ment in which he engaged, was as assistant to a nursery gardener. 
At seventeen, he enlisted as a private in the Genevese military ser- 
vice; and, m the course of two years, having been promoted to 
the rank of serjeant of artillery, he addicted himself especially 
to the study of Mathematics. In that post, however, the influ- 
ence which his eminently religious habits obtained over his com- 
rades, excited, as we are told, a degree of jealousy among his 
superior officers, and “ he was advised to quit” the service and 
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to prepare himself for the Church, If the Genevese Articles of 
War thus gently consult the professional fancy of an able-bodied 
recruit they must be framed on a singularly lenient principle: and 
we should much like to see the memorandum in which this 
advice was conveyed, as it is entered in the orderly book of the 
regiment to which Felix Neff belonged. 

Having abandoned the army, Neff “ placed himself under 
pious instruction and superintendence ;” and, according to the 
figure of his Biographer, “ put on his spiritual armour, and 
essayed to go in it,” which lofty phrase being interpreted, means 
that he commenced Probationer, first in the neighbourhood of 
Geneva, afterwards in the Cantons of Neufchatel, Berne, and the 
Paysde Vaud. ‘The Probationers in the Reformed Churches of 
France and Swisserland seem to be literally clerical apprentices : 
they catechize the young, visit the sick, and even preach to the 
congregation, according to the discretion of the Pastor to whom 
they are bound; and after a due course of experiment, they are 
admitted to the ministry. ‘wo years afterwards, Neff transferred 
himself to France, in order to assist the Pastor of Grenoble ; 
and having there concluded six months’ service, he proceeded 
onwards to Mens, to supply, so far as he could do so, the place 
of an absent Pastor. He was not yet in Orders; and we are 
therefore by no means surprised to hear that “ his office and 
functions were but ill defined.” Moreover, his dialect was a 
patois to which the French language afforded a very scanty 
supply of words. It scarcely needed, therefore, “ a cold and 
heartless Christianity” on the side of those to be taught, and 
atone of piety “ too high for many of those whom it was his 
duty to instruct” on that of the teacher, to prevent his lessons 
from producing any very abundant harvest of edification in the 
outset. Yet his unwearied activity did produce fruit in the end. 
The district in which he was engaged contained a population of 
about 8000 Protestants, scattered over a surface of nearly eighty 
square miles; and the unremitting itinerancy which their super- 
intendence required was particularly adapted to Neff’s taste. A 
few words of his own at this period afford a key to the nervous 
restlessness of temperament which kept him in perpetual motion 
ull it “ overwrought his clay.” ‘ A sedentary or a fixed life,” 
said he, “has no pleasures for me. I should not like to be con- 
stantly labouring in one place: I would infinitely rather lead the 
wandering life of a missionary.” 

On the return of the regular Pastor whose place Neff had 
supplied, a schism arose in consequence of his having been 
absent longer than the Consistory approved; he was not imme- 
diately re-admitted to his functions, aud he appears to have ex- 
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: 4 7 pressed some jealousy of Neff, which induced the latter to retire. 
wal Neff had now determined to seek Ordination; but there were no 
ay small difficulties in his way. He was imadmissible by his Na- 
ut ' tional Charch of Geneva tll he should have passed through a 
Wid regular course of Academical study: and even it that course were 
it ‘4 finished, (for which purpose he received offers of assistance,) the 
ye Socinianism into which the modern Establishment of Geneva has 
Ht | id lapsed, rendered him unwilling to derive his authority from 
Betis Ministers whom he believed to have betrayed the Gospel. He 
oy)? was equally reluctant to encourage separation by applying to 
18h those ‘seceding Pastors, who, having quitted the National Esta- 
i blishment, declared themselves to’ be a new Church. His ultimate 


resolution, whatever may have been its discretion, displayed, at 
least, no small energy. 


‘* One door only seemed to be open to him. ‘To go to England, 
where his name and merits had been made known through the means, 
originally, of the Continental Society I believe, and of Mr. Cook, and 
Mr. Wilks, two eminent dissenting ministers ; and to ask fora public 
recognition as a devoted servant of God, in one of those independent 
congregations, Whose ministers are received in the Protestant churches of 
France, as duly authorized to preach the word of God, and to fulfil all 
the duties of the pastoral office. 

‘** Nett had no other mode of satisfying his conscience, and of assum- 
ing the functions of a minister “ lawfully called,” according to the 
reguiations of the country, where he looked forward to pursue his 
professional career. He therefore proceeded to London in the begin- 
ning of May, and without being acquainted with a single word of the 
English language, we find the catechist of the mountains embarking on 
board a steam-boat at Calais, landing at Dover half dead with sea-sick- 
ness, consigning himself to the chances of a night-coach, and arriving in 
the metropolis on a Suuday morning, with no other aid to help him 
through the mazes of a city, (which is more embarrassing to a stranger 
than any other capital in Lurope, ) than a direction to the house of Mr. 
Wilks. After puzzling out his way to his friend’s abode, judge what 
must have been his forlorn feeling upon learning that Mr. Wilks was 
not at home, and that nobody in the house could speak French. Some- 
how or other the intelligent stranger, after many questions put to such 
passengers as, he hoped, might be able to reply tohim ina language he 
could understand, got a clue through the labyrinth of streets and lanes, 
to a French chapel, where he considered, that, as it was Sunday, he 
should tind somebody who could hold intercourse with him, and put 
him in the train of profiting by his letters of introduction. The ex- 
cellent Mr. Scholl was the preacher at the chapel upon this occasion, and 
to him Neff addressed himself after the service with the modest request, 
that he would direct him to an hotel where French was spoken. The 
wanderer’s delight must have been excessive, when Mr. Scholl kindly 
accosted him by name, and told him that be was aware of the errand 
upon which he had come, and that every thing should be done to pro- 
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mote his views. He was placed in comfortable lodgings, and on the 
return of Mr. Wilks he was introduced by that gentleman to the minis- 
ters who were to receive him into their body. But though he received 
every attention from his new friends, during the interval that elapsed 
before the public ceremony which brought him to England, yet one or 
two only could hold conversation with him, and his time hung heavily 
on his hands. ‘ My visits,’ said he in one of his letters, ‘ are very in- 
sipid, I cannot talk English, nor they French, and the sooner I can get 
away the happier I shall be; but I will remain as long as I can be 


forming connections, which may prove useful in promoting the reign of 
Christ in France.’ 


“Tt was on the 19th of May, 1823, that Neff, to use his own terms, 
‘ received a diploma, in Latin, signed by nine ministers, of whom three 
were doctors in theology, and one was a master of arts, and was or- 
dained in a chapel in the Poultry in London.’ ’p, 62—64. 


Having thus avoided any show of opposition to his own Na- 
tional Church by resorting to a Dissenting Body in a foreign land, 
Neff returned to seek a Cure in France: and he determined to 
fix in the High Alps, for a reason which affords some farther 
insight into his character, ‘* In the higher Alpine region I shall 
be the only Pastor, and therefore more at liberty. In the south 
[ should be embarrassed by the conflicting opinions of other 
Pastors.’ The Elders of the desolate valleys of Queyras and 
Fressiniére invited him to take charge of their Churches; and 
upon that duty he cheerfully entered, although unprovided with 
Letters of Naturalization from the French Government, unsanc- 
tioned by the approval of the presiding Consistory of Orpierre, 
and unconfirmed by the authority of the Minister of the Interior. 
‘Tn fact, some of these necessary forms never were obtained.” 
Doubtless the series of leaps by which Neff vaulted into the fold 
which he afterwards tended with diligence so exemplary, evinced 
consummate boldness. 

The Consular Government in 1802 had re-organized the Pro- 
testant Church in France, which from the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes to the days of Napoleon had been without any legal 
existence. Under those regulations the Department of the High 
Alps was divided into two Ecclesiastical Sections, Orpierre, and 
Arvieux, the latter of which formed Neff’s Parish. It occupied 
an extent of nearly eighty miles (including the windings of the 
mountains) from east to west; contained eighteen villages; and 
hitherto had not been regularly served by any fixed and resident 
Pastor. ‘The toil required for its care may, in some degree, be 
estimated by the following statement. 


‘* Suppose, then, that the pastor has fixed his abode at the house 
which is provided for him at La Chalp, in the commune of Arvieux, he 
has a journey of twelve miles before he can reach the scene of his 
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labours in a western direction, and sixty before he can arrive at it in 


the opposite quarter. He has also a distance of twenty miles towards 
the south, and thirty-three towards the north, when his services are 
required by the little flocks at Vars and La Grave."—p. 115. 


The cottage at La Chalp, near the village of Arvieux, assigned 
for the residence of the Pastor, was cheerfully situated; but the 
spiritual wants of another hamlet, Dormilleuse, appeared so 
much more pressing, that Neff resolved to fix his chief abode (if 
he who moved in a perpetual round of visitations can be said 
to have had any abode) in that latter and most repulsive spot. 
The country approaching it, says Mr. Gilly, “is perfectly savage 
and appalling ;" the “track of the wolf and the heavy flap of 
the vulture’s wing over head, tell who are the proper natives :” 
and this is, even ‘ its summer welcome.” In the village itself 
“ the eye wanders in vain for any one point of fascination” —*“ all 
is cold, forlorn, and cheerless,” it is “ worse than a wilderness” — 
and is * a concentration of man’s wretchedness.” 

‘©The rock on which Dormilleuse stands is almost inaccessible, even 
in the finest months in the year. There is but one approach to it, and 
this is always difficult, from the rapidity of the ascent, and the slipperi- 
ness of the path in its narrowest part, occasioned by a cascade, which 
throws itself over this part into the abyss below, forming a sheet of water 
between the face of the rock and the edge of the precipice. In the winter 
season it must be doubly hazardous, because it then leaves an accumu- 
lation of ice. Perhaps of all the habitable spots in Europe this wretched 
village is the most repulsive. Nature is here stern and terrible, without 
offering any boon but that of personal security from the fury of the 
oppressor, to invite man to make it his resting place.”"—p. 134. 


We pass over some private anecdotes of death-beds and con- 
versions, a ditt/e highly coloured, and not in very sober taste. 
It can scarely be necessary that a young woman, during her 
transition from Romanism to Protestantism, should “ purchase 
her new birth almost at the cost of her life;” that she should be 
* constantly weeping, take no nourishment, and seem to be 
melting away hke snow ;” that she should express conviction of 
being utterly lost and rejected by God; that she should be “ in- 
capable of making any bodily exertion, suffering physically as 
well as mentally, literally watering her couch with tears, and 
always complaining of her want of proper contrition and of her 
hardness of heart”—that her “ soul should be consuming her 
body.” Upon such a narrative as this we are tempted to employ 
Mr. Gally’s words not with the precise meaning which he intends 
that they should bear; and to ask “if such were Neff’s pupils 
and converts, what must their instructor have been?’ His con- 
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vert, in this instance, was manifestly a nervous and hysterical 


patient, who should have been carefully preserved from excite- 
ment, 


“The Mission,” an active movement of the Roman Catholics, 
which continued in operation from 1819 to 1830, appears to have 
interrupted Neft’s course; and to have deprived his flock of 
many members. Now and then, however, an acute peasant 
would discomfit even the Priest of Champsaur. 


*** One day, when this Curé ventured to ask a Protestant, ‘Upon what 
do you build your belief, since you have no authority for your taith ?' 

** Upon the Bible,’ was the reply: ‘ if the apostles had left behind 
them any infallible successors, it would have been unnecessary to be- 

neath to us so many instructions in writing !’ 

“ «The apostles! and why are you to place greater reliance on the 
apostles, than on their successors ?' 

‘«* Because the apostles were inspired by the Holy Ghost.’ 

“* Well; and we too are inspired !’ 

Are you inspired 

* repeat, we too are inspired |’ 

«Then why do you require to be further instructed in the college of 
the Jesuits ?” 

** The priest was routed.” 


The extraordinary labour which Neff underwent in his never- 
ceasing progresses is strikingly shown in an account furnished 
by a Captain Cotton, of an excursion in which he accompanied 


him. ‘The month was November, and the starting place was 
Dormilleuse, 


“ Neff asking me if I had the courage to pass over the Col d’Orciéres 
to Saint Laurent du Cros, to avoid making so great a circuit as we 
should do in going by the valley, the practicability of the measure was 
debated, and the opinion of an experienced chasseur taken ; his deci- 
sion was that the passage might be performed if the weather should be 
clear and without wind. The danger from cloudy weather is the pro- 
bability of snow falling: that from wind is greater, as it often causes so 
thick a cloud of snow as to hinder the traveller from seeing his way. 
A perfect knowledge of the mountains is also requisite, as the drifted 
snow frequently conceals the danger of the path by lying lightly per- 
haps against a precipice; and should the unwary traveller set his foot 
upon it, the mass is instantly set in motion, he is carried away with it, 
and never rises again. We saw, while ascending to Dormilleuse, the 
effect of the wind, or, as it is called in the Alps, the tourmente, on the 
snowy summits of the mountains, they seemed to smoke like so many 
volcanoes. We intended by the laborious journey of the following day 
to save time, but we were as long in performing it as we should have 
been in going round about. I supped this morning on a marmot, and 


found it by no means bad fare; it is a rich food, more like pork than 
any thing else. 
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provitig clair and frée from Wihd, we pre- 
‘thevfatignes of the dayiby good brénktasts) my thick’ and 
ieavy nailed shoes were covered with ‘line socks,“ and’ aetring passed 
across anyrgaiters and round my ancles, to ot-the snow from enter- 
ing.. The mountaineers always take the precaution: of sécuring their 
feet from the admission of snow in a similar way, 1 was:furnished, 
like the rest, with a staff, and we set out, eleven in number, the peasants 
having the laborious task of tracing the way for us. >The first of the 
party had a very laborious task, appearing sometimes to be. breast high, 
and jt. was necessary for the others successively to take the. Jead :- in this 
manner we passed over the dreary white and trackless waste, crossing 
several coysiderable emineuces, though we were a.valley, compared 
with the ridges ov each side. It might seem impossible for any living 
beings to-make this their natural abode, yet the wild is not left unte- 
nanted : the wolf and the bear are natives of the Alps, but require more 
shelter than.is to be found in the track we were passing over ;).the lynx 
is, sometimes, but sarely, to be found; the marmot keeps bimself:as 
Wapa.as he can in the earth; the chamois ranges over the :loftiest sum- 
perfect liberty-—we saw a flock of them on the «mountain to-our 
tight fay-ont of the reach of man. was exceedingly :fatignued and 
vexed, tobe sontinually sinkivg when the others:tred firm.; There ds, an 
art the leaders ack ; great cure niust be takemto place the 
feetiin the trace of -bim that goes before, and: to follow! with: the: same 
fogt,, Addength the Col appeated before us,» Weshad hoped to teach it 
-betere.it would be necessary to take: refreshment; progressiwas 
so slow, aud our whole party So exbaustedy as render mealaiecés- 
boing impossible to sity we trod: down the snow; and:ate our 
dread, anchcheese and drank our wine standing, after whicl wer started 
again, Neff sometimes took the place lealér, and ‘in (the 
«pions part yof the jourhey roused spirits: ofthe! people, -by: ehanting 
At last the beight .was won, bit not! til twouor threem the 
Aimew waste of suew presented itself ‘the; other! sides but 
dhe) labour, of descending was coniparatively trifingy having !vested!a 
horkitime, Neff, nvyself,-and three mountaineers, on their way to: Mens 
alsas,preceedad downwards from the Col. ‘The kind people watched 
fromthe top till we were out of sight, being anxious’ aboat me; whom 
they saw to be an inexpert mountaineer, and quite tired, >ol tstead! of 
being in a valley as before, we passed over a country of an:undulating 
surface, and descended very > Proceeding ‘more by the general 
hearings of the country than by any landmarks, we descended several 
precipiees, where I should never have hazarded myself alone, even had 
there been no snow. Some sniall Jakes lie between the hills; probably 
Aurmishing the sources of the Drae, which originates hereabouts. Sonte 
notion at the height at which we were may be formed from the’ tir- 
ciitustance of yone bf these dakes*laving been passed incautiously in the 
month of July. by aman, who didnot know he had been on the ice till 
he» had, crossed it; afterwards among’ stone, fences of fields 
nader the snow, and a littl lower down to''a village; and) shortlyafter 
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The example of Oberlin in promoting temporal improvement 
in his flock had not been lost upon Neff; and one of the most 
pleasing passages in Mr. Gilly’s Memoir is his account of a 
system of irrigation which was introduced in the valley of Fres- 
siniére. It is too long for entire extraction, but we may venture 
upon a portion of it. 


“In the spring of 1825, there had been so little snow, that there 
was every appearance of the soil yielding even less than its usual scanty 
increase: its wonted supply of moisture had failed. Neff took ad- 
vantage of the state of the season, and once more pressed them to adopt 
his mode of irrigation. But still the reluctance and the excuses were 
the same. If the canals and aqueducts were made, they would soon 
get out of order: if one proprietor adopted them, another would not : 
the next neighbour would not permit them to cross his land, and one 
opponent of the measure might stop the whole proceeding: but if all 
should agree, and the work were to be brought to « happy conclusion, 
an avalanche, or a crumbling mass of granite, would soon crush or inter- 
rupt the constructions, and reduce them to their old condition, In vain 
did the pastor endeavour to convince them of the weakness of these 
arguments, particularly of the last: they might as well refuse to plant 
and sow, or to build houses, for nothing was safe from avalanches. 
Finding that he could not prevaii when he addressed them in a body, 
he took them separately, and asked, ‘ Will you consent if your neigh- 
bour will? Will you put your shoulder to the work, if the occupiers 
of the next property will join you?’ They were ashamed to refuse, 
when they were thus personally appealed to, and an unwilling acquies- 
cence was thus gradually obtained. But then arose another and more 
formidable objection. ‘ Suppose the aqueducts are completed, and the 
water flows, will the distribution be equal? Will not my neighbour 
yet more of the water than I shall? How do I know that he will not 
exhaust the supply before my land has had a drop?’ Neff was too ready 
at expedients to be easily foiled. He proposed that there should be 
committee and an arbiter, to determine what share of the public benefit 
each occupier should enjoy, and how long, and on what days, and at 
what hours, the stream should be permitted to pour its waters into the 
different sections and branches of its course. 

“ At length all preliminaries were settled, and the work was agreed 
to be done. The line was marked out, and the proprietors consented 
that the main channel should cross and recross their lands accordingly 
as it should be required. But again there was some demur. ‘The 

ple would only labour at that part of the construction which was to 
irrigate their own ground. ‘ Be it so,’ said Neff, ‘ only let us make a 
beginning.’ He saw that he could easily bring them to good bumour — 
and compliance, if be could only once set them on, Every thing having 
been arranged, the working party, consisting of forty, met at daybreak, 
and with their pastor at their head, proceeded to examine the remains of 
an ancient aqueduct, which it was thought might he rendered in some 
degree available to their purpose, if they could so far make out its line 
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as to follow its direction. Some few traces were discernible, but the 
sight of them seemed to dishearten rather than encourage the conscripts. 


** «We shall be three days,’ said one, ‘before we can complete this 
art of our work !’ 


“ “Tt will take us not less than six,’ said another: ‘ ten,’ grumbled 
a third. 


** * Not quite so many,’ said the pastor, mildly, and with his benevo- 
lent smile. 


* Neff divided his troop into little detachments of five or six, with a 
commander at the head of each, and taking upon himself the direction 
in chief, he allotted a distinct proportion of the work to each. Presently 
all were busy, some digging and excavating, others clearing away; the 
pastor bimself was ut one time plying his pickaxe, and another time 
moving from place to place, and superintending the progress of others. 

At ten o'clock the party expressed a desire to discontinue their labour 
and go home to their breakfast. But this would not do for their chief. 
He foresaw that there would be stragglers, and perhaps deserters, if the 
should once lose sight of each other; therefore, still setting them the 
example, he sent for bis own breakfast, continued at his work, and per- 
Suaded the rest to do the same.’—pp. 251— 254. 


On the afternoon of the first day, one line of aqueduct was 
eompleted, and the water was conveyed into the nearest meadow 
amid the shouts of the joyful and almost incredulous workmen, 
Every succeeding day’s labour was performed more cheerfully 
than the one which went before ; and when, at the close, the pro- 
jected object was most prosperously secured, Netf’s will be- 
came law. At one critical moment he showed a self posses- 
sion truly worthy of a great mind: it was requisite to undermine 
a rock, to blast it, and to construct a passage for the streain 
through granite of the very hardest kind, ‘ 1 had never seen 
any thing like it before,” is the Pastor’s note upon this achieve- 
ment, “ but it was necessary to assume an air of scientific con- 
fidence, and to give my orders like an experienced engineer.” 

By a similar exercise of promptness and judicious guidance, 
commencing the labour with his own hands, Neff mduced the 
villagers of Dormilleuse to build a school room. His pupils 
were adults, heretofore in the habit of emigrating during winter 
m order to become teachers of others whom they found more 
ignorant than themselves, elsewhere! Yet the following is a pic- 
ture of “ the most intelligent and well-disposed young men of the 
different villages” in Neti’s parish, who joytully submitted to his 
Instructions :— 


* We divided the day into three parts. The first was from sunrise to 
eleven o'clock, when we breakfasted. The second from noon to sunset, 
when we supped. The third from supper till ten or eleven o'clock at 
night, making in all fourteen or filteen bours of study im the twenty- 
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four. We devoted much of this time tolessons.in reading, which the 
wretched manner in which they had been taught, their detestable necent, 
and strange tone of voice, rendered a most necessary but tiresome duty. 
The grammar, too, of which not one of them bad the least idea, oeet- 
pied much of our time, People who have been brought up in towns can 
have no conception of the difficulty which mountaineers and: rastics, 
Whose ideas are confined to those objects only to which they Lave been 
familiarized, find in learning this branch of science. There is searcely 
any way of conveying the meaning of it to them. All the usual terms 
aud definitions, and the means which are commonly employed in schools, 
are utterly unintelligible here. But the curious and novel devices which 
must be employed, have this advantage,—they exercise their wnder- 
standing, and help to form their judgment. Dictation was ove of the 
methods to which L had recourse : without it they would have made no 
plogress in grammar and orthography ; but they wrote so miserably, 
and slowly, that this consumed a great portion of valuable time. Ob, 
serving that they were ignorant of the signification of a great. number, 
French words, of constant use and recurrence, L made a selection from 
the vocabulary, and I set them to write down, in little copy-books, 
words which were in most frequent use; buat the explanations ¢ou- 
tained in the dictionary were not enough, and | was obliged to rack my 
brain for new and brief definitions which they could understand, arid to 
make them transcribe these. Arithmetic was another branely of 
ledge which required many a weary hour. Geography was considered’ 
matter of recreation after dinner: aud they pored over the maps with a 
feeling of delight and amusement which was quite new to them, A,also 
busied myself in giving them some notions of the sphere, and of the form 
and motion of the earth ; of the seasons and the climates, and of the hea- 
venly bodies. Every thing of this kind was as perfectly novel to them, 98 
it would have been to the islanders of Otaheite ; aud even the elementary 
books which are usually put into the hands of children, were at first &s 
tinintelligible as the most abstruse treatises on mathematiés.  T wad 
sequently forced to use the simplest and plainest modes of démonstras 
tion; but these amusetl and instructed them at the saihe time. bill 
made of the box tree, with a hole through it, and moving on aw ale, 
and on whieh L bad traced the principal circles; some large potatoes 
hollowed out ; a candle and sometimes the skulls of my scholars, served 
fur the instruments by which I illustrated the movement of the hea 
venly bodies, and of the earth itself.’'"—pp. 273—275. 


The party under his tuition consisted, in all, of twenty; they 
Were gratuitously lodged and supplied with fuel by the inhabi- 
tants of Dormilleuse; but if Neff had not taken the precaution 
of laying in provisions before hand, this additional population 
would have exhausted the resources of the village. The stores 
consisted of salted meat, and rye-bread baked in autumn, which 
when required for use was chopped up with hatchets, and sod- 
dened in hot water. ‘The expenditure for candles, ink, paper, 
the salary ef an assistant master, and the board of these students 
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(sixteen or seventeen in number), who did not belong to Dormil- 
lense itself, danmg the fow months’ session, was covered by 560 
francs; yet the attamment of this pittance caused some anxiety, 
Even the poorest among the students provided their quota of 
bread ; a few, in better circumstances than their brethren, repaid 
their share of expense; thus enabling Neff to replace a little 
more than two thirds of the whole sum; and the remainder was 
supplied by subscription at Geneva. 

The villagers among whom Neff undertook this more than 
Herculean labour, are perhaps lower in civilization than the New 
Zealanders or the Irish. ‘They live in mud cabins, “ from which 
fresh air, comfort, and cleanliness, seem to be utterly excluded” — 
‘their apartments are unswept, their woollen garments un- 
washed, and their hands and faces are as little accustomed to 
cold water as if there was a perpetual drought in the land.”— 
their rooms, common to themselves and to their cattle, are thickly 
carpeted with dung ; the roofs are vaulted in order to resist the 
snow, and the walls blackened with soot, for chimneys are uwn- 
known, are sometimes scantily laminated by a single small win- 
dow. ‘The treatment of their women also affords another sure 
characteristic of thei savage and unhumanized state. Till Nett 
taught the men better manners, nether wives nor sisters were 
permitted to sit at table with their husbands or brothers; “ but 
stood behind them and received morsels from their hands with 
obeisance and profound reverence.” In the scale of intellect 
they appear to be not less degraded. “The valley of Fressiniere,” 
says Neff im his Journal, “ to my great astonishment, has not 
furnished a single mdividual who is even moderately gifted, 
Even those who inthe ordinary affairs of life and in matters 
purely spiritaal manifest great judgment, are incapable of ac- 
quirmg a knowledge of any of the sciences.” We are by no 
means prepared to admit the existence of any peculiar organ for 
great judgment in matters exclusively connected with Religion ; 
any spintual bump, as the Phrenologists would call it, in the 
absence of all otler powers of attainment. Judgment is that one 
of our faculnes which is the most ubiquitarian, 

It is very easy to anticipate that the laborious duties which 
Neff. thus mmposed upon himself, the severe privations to which 
he was compelled to sebmit, his perpetually renewed toil and ex- 
cement, his total want of relaxation, his mental harassment, 
bodily fangue, and exposure to all varieties of climate and wea- 
ther, the coarseness, irregularity, and perhaps insufficiency of 
lus diet, must have rapidly tended to the destruction of health. 
After three winters passed in Dormilleuse, he was, accordingly, 
compelled to surrender his charge, and to resort to Geneva for 
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medical advice, His native air produced a temporary improves 
ment; but his malady was deeply rooted, and the fuel of life was 
slowly but continually burning away. the summer of 18¢8, 
the mineral baths of Plombieres were recommended a last 
pedient. He survived to return to Geneva, and there fin 
on through the agonies of a painful illness, till the 1@thof April, 
1320, when he was released from suffering and called to bisreward. 
The piety, zeal, energy, resolution, and perseveratice of this 
most excellent and very remarkable man, are beyond all praise 
and the works of his brief and simple, but unworldly and heavenly 
minded career, form his best epitaph and eulogy.» We: cannot 
but think that his Biographer would have done him greater justice 
if he had allowed him more fully to tell his owm tale, and'had 
avoided the huge admixture of extraneous matter which how 
assists to swell this volume, ‘The transpositions, to which ‘Mr. 
Gilly has been compelled to resort in the second: impression 
of his Memoir, sufticiently evince that. he has: felt: difficulty im 
managing the somewhat stubborn materials which he husosd 
When once a single favorite notion obtains despotic mastery 
over the fancy, we believe that the orgasim which» impels ‘tonite 
propagation is almost irresistible; and. that the philoprogenitive 
theory-mouger, lke a frog during the first warm days of Spring; 
unconsciously drops his spawn of bypothesis, apom every: spot 
to which it is at all likely to.adhere.. Mr. Gilly has adopted a bet 
lief that primitive Christianity, like primary rocks, may be found 
in almost all the mountainous regions of Europe; and so meon~ 
tinent is he of this fancy, that there, is scarcely a page-beforeng 
which is not in some degree impregnated. with! ats) Wey have; 
neither space, nor, indeed, inclination, to, examine) this: branchy 
of Religious Geology im all its bearings, present but; weeby: 
no means despair of returning to it at some future period, We 
earuestly hope that Mr. Gilly bas, yet before him) «many: years of 
life; we ¢hink that his intervals of authorship (slightly itowarya: 
favourite quotation) will be neither few, nor far, between 5, andi wee 
are quile certain that he will never, put pen to paper withobt 
some notice of those many Churches which, he, supposes: hiive’ 
preserved their original purity even from Apostolic timess) 90 
* To one division of an imaginary “ primitive Church: of> 
Gaul” —the Vaudois, as they are, usually and conveniently: 
termed, of Provence and Dauphineé--Mr. Gilly, inthe -outget, 
seems iuclined to attribute a very paramount influence in fosters. 
ing the Reformation in France, To us itappears,that the eourse! 
of the Reformation in, that Country, may, be, fen,more patiseally 
and legitimately traced im direct progress from Germany; and- 
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that the feeble, obscure, and illiterate peasants of Cabriéres, 
Mérindol and their vicisity, possessed little imclination, to make 
proselytes before their persecution, and certamly were deprived 
of all power to do so atter the extermimating edict of Francis I. 
had been executed. <A few observations are suggested to us, in 
passing by the mention of those hapless villages, Mr. Gilly, 
in pursuance of his hypothesis, considers them as forming a 
portion of his ancient and aborigmal Gallic Church, and he finds. 


fault with an incidental account of them which has been lately 
given by another pen. 


“ Mr. Smedley, iv his ‘ History of the Reformed Religion in France,’ 
has fallen into the error of describing the inbabitants of Cabriéres and 
Mérindol as colonists from the valleys of Piemont, ‘They were rem- 
nants of the primitive Christians of Provence.” 

Now it seems to us, from a casual recollection of a few autho- 
rities connected with the hideous butchery in Provence, that the 
colonization of Cabniéves and Mérindol trom the valleys of Pie- 
mont, has not only been stienuously asserted by the Romanists, 
but was admitted also by the chief contemporary annalist of the 
Relormers, Garnier is a writer of modern date, but his reputa- 
tion stands high for accuracy, and for the most part deservedly 
so. We venture therefore to cite him in the first stance. *f Outre 
leurs ancieus vallées,” says that Historian, (/es Vaudois) pos- 
seduient, dans le Comlat Venaissin la petile ville de Cabriére, dans 
le Provence le gros bourg de Merindol et environ trent vitlages, 
(Tom. xiii. p. 310.) Lf we turn nest to the official documents 
relaung to the massacre, we sball find that a complaint was 
lodged before the Parliament of Provence by the Dame de 
Cental, a great landed proprietress, who by the destruction of 
the proscribed villages, lost a rental of 12,000 florins. In order 
to evade her claim tor compensation, the Parlament declared as 
follows Que /e Dame de Cental ayant beaucoup de terres a 
defricher vers la Montagne de Leberon en Provence, et ne trouvant 
pas laut sa compte avec les habitans originaires du pays de Pro- 
vence, avoit mande venir des halitaus des vallées de Piedmout, et 
surtout de celle du Luzerne, qui sont tous Vaudois: et que sestuut 
reluvez en Provence, leurs Precheurs quails appelloient Barbes, les 
venorent visiler et leur precher, jectant par communication les 
villages voisins. ‘This conclusive report is made by Honored 
Bouche, whose [Histome Chionologique de Provence contains in 
the 2d chapter of its 10th Book, perbaps the fullest account any 
where given of La grande affaire de Mésindol en Provence et de 
Cabrieres au de Veuaissin, Bouche’s statement ts amply 
supported, moreover, by a directly contemporary authority. 
Jacques Aubery, who was advocate for Henry LL. in the Plaidoyér, 
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in 1551, arising out of the massacre, has left a very particular 
Histoire de Execution de Cabriéres et de Mérindol, Wusttrate 
by many legal documents. We find it stated in one of the- 
charges there advanced against those miserable villages, that 
plusieurs Faudois sont venus du pays de Luzerne habiter en’ Pro- 
vence sous couleur de labourer la terre inhabitée en liens vaquans, 
ow tls auroient long tems celé leur damnée secte et heresie, fergnans. 
vivre comme bonus Catholiques. Also that, after this settlement, 
there were venus plusieurs faux prescheurs appellezr Barbes que, 
sachans les dits Vaudois estre desia devoyer de la Foy, les servient 
venus secretement prescher (71). . 
If it be objected that all these testimonies proceed from 
adversaries, we may appeal, at once, to the Huguenot writer of 
the Histoire des Exglises Reformées dans la France; a work of 
indisputable authority, part of which was composed, as there 
cannot be a doubt, by Beza himself; and the whole of it, as is 
most probable, submitted to his correction. In those pages we 
are told that some of the Vaudois, on their first dispersion, found 
asylums in Caiabria and Bohemia, and /es aufres es vallées de 
Piemount, dout ils se sont espars es quartiers de Provence depuis, 
environ deux cens seplante ans, principalement a Mérindol, Cas 
briéres, Lormasin et quarliers dalentour (Yom. p. 35). 
ther, therefore, the colonization was of later or of wore ancieit 
date, it is mauifest that the recent author of the [fistory of the 
Reformed Religion in France, is fully borne out by a cloud 6f 
witnesses in his assertion that such a colonization really took 
‘ Another remark, that “ Mr. Smedley does not seem to have 
been aware of the result and influence of these branches of the 
primitive Church of Gaul,” may, so far as we understand the 
position, admit a somewhat longer discussion. We say, s6 far 
as we understand it, because we really do nof understand what is 
meant by “ the result of these branches of the primitive Church 
of Gaul.” How little “ influence” Mérindol (which, be it re- 
membered, was by far the more important place wherein Heresy 
was denounced,) was likely to possess over the remainder of 
France; how untitted were Apostles from its rude caverns to 
work couviction in such minds as those of Coligny, d’Andelot, 
and Condé, may be determined from the words of one who lived 
among them, who was intimately acquainted with their habits, 
and who must have been inclined by all the strength of Provin- 
cial prejudices (and few prejudices are stronger), to depict his 
neighbours in the most favourable colours which he could venture 
to employ without imputation of positive falsehood. Neverthe- 
less, in the Chronique de Provence of Cesar Nostradamus, 
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himself un Gentilhomme -Provengal, we seadof Menndol as a 
petit et malotru village d Cautre bord de la: of its 
habitants as gens igavrants et demy sunvages (yi'766). In other 
words, Mérmdol was then very what Dormilleuse is now ; 
and the Noblesse of France would probably’ teceive the doctrine 
which issued from either of them with similar attention. 

The style of this volume is perplexed and cumbrous. We 
have read somewhere of a pious Monarch who ordered the 
entire Apocalypse to be embroidered ou his coronation robes; 
and we have been reminded of that deformity of holiness by the 
ambitious patchwork of Scriptural phraseology, with which almost 
every consecutive sentence before us is overlaid. Occasional apt 
citauion, or that dexterous allusion by which the cunning of a 
master-pen recalls to mind the splendid magery of Holy Writ, 
are amoug the choicest secrets in the Art of composition, and 
the words of Inspiration, thus presented, are as honey to the 
mouth, But when the diet is a//ogether honey, or when the 
honey is offered unseasonably, we nauseate its very sweetness, 
Again, one of the most powerful iistraments at the command of 
an accomplished writer, is (ransi/ion. When wielded artfully, 
and with a nice and delicate skill, we follow its movements with, 
delight: but place it in hands less adroit, and it will go hard with 
them, to escape with ancut fingers. Neff reminds MroGilly of 
Oberlin; aud it is vatural enough that he should do soy the» 
passage from ond to the other is smooth and easy, and the pas 
rallel may be fittingly and gracefully drawn, “Ltis perhaps a Inte 
hazardous to advance even one step onward, and to connect Neff 
and Oberlin with a discourse abont * the noiseless course” of 
English ministers and.‘ indefatigable clergymen.” 
alas! when we descend from the general to the particular—when | 
the profession ts merged in the madwidual—when the Flautes' 
Alpes are abandoned for Devonshire—biography for private 
friendship—and Felix Neff for a Semor Wrangler! Verbam 
amplius. Our readers will be satistied with a conclusion im verse, 
and that verse from Robert Montgomery ! vy Tel 


* Atthe moment I am writing this, my mind is fall of the merita- 
rious and self-denying services which a young clergyman, who took the: 
highest honours at Cambridge, is now rendering to the eanse of religion, | 
as a village curate in the west of England. If ‘ Oxford’ had not been 
the tithe of one of R. Montgomery's beautiful poems, in which the subject, 
is introdaced with all the force of poetry and truth, | should haye thought | 
ae Mr. M. had been in bis eye when he composed the subjoined | 

* Ali little know they, when the harsh declaim, | 
tolly Jeads to scorn a curate’s name; 
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dindidmletsiione what lofty nvinids abuand) 
et) to Bospread the\ sntiles of charity 
oto Tt was mot that a drowning chence denied: 
Autl proud Nina Mater calls them, mine! 
But heav‘nlier dreams than ever fame inspired. 
~ Their spirits haunted, as the world Sine 
fameless quiet OF parocliial care 
And sylvan home, their fancy stooped to share: 
And when arrived, no deeper bliss they sought =” 
Than that which wndenying beaven had brought. 
On such, perchance, renown may never beans, 
Though oft it glittered in some college dreams) 
But theirs the fame no worldly scenes supplyy. 
Who teach us how to live and how to die, 260, 261... 
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Art. VI.—The Shah Nameh of the Persian, Poet 
trauslaled and abridyed in verse and prase, wilh Nales, aid 
Mystrations, By James Atkinson, Esq. of the, Honourable 
East India Company's Bengal Medical Service, vol, 
London, i832. tp bue af fi 9 Tate tid 
Tris abridged/translation of Ahe most: celebrated! poete work, of 
the Mchamumedan Kast, is one of the valuable: serivs 
printed at the cost, of the; Oriental “Translatiow Buadycof this 
countrys. to a. sincere vespéect fur solid mth 
valuable literature, a source of high gratification to observe, i 
these days of Penuy Magazines, Cyclopedius, and isuch ‘like bit- 
and-scp illamimaters of the publie mindy, a'sevies comuiming 
much, thatis, really, curious, valuable and instractive, proceeding 
from a British press; and we look forward 
tion to the, light which the labours of this society prouise to'cast 
on the history, geography, manners, opmidhs and af 
Oriental, world; matters bighly important: inv the eves! Of. the \ 
scholar, the philosopher andthe divimel’ We, at the same time, 
must express our participation in the wishes of the rhe i 
of the continent, that the society, if their funds permit of it, wonld, 
as they have done in the Life of Sheikh Mohammed Ali Hazin,” 
publish the originals us well as the translations, of at least, a per; 
tion of the works which they are giving to the world. This course, , . 
we think, should be adopted, particularly. in, the case, of, these, 
works, the of which are sare,,aud out of the wreath, of 
orientalists in general. 
Nothing would give,.us greater, pleasnre: than to be! able to 
extend these general praises to each particular work, but'chndour 
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obliges us to say, that the expectations with which we opened 
Mr. Atkinson’s volume, were completely disappoited, In the 
epitome of a great poem, like that of Firdausi, in verse and prose, 
we looked to tind some of the finest and most poetic passages of 
the ortginal, versitied in the same kind of metre as that used by 
the Persian poet ;—a species of verse sufficiently familiar to our 
eurs,—and a general air of poetry spread over even the prose por- 
tion of the narrative. Lustead of this, we have a tolerably meagre 
précis of the poem in prose, frequently couched im that style of 
flippancy and assumed superiority, the tendency to which seeins 
to be the besetting sin of our epitomisers of old romances of 
chivalry and similar works, who vainly hope to attain the gentle- 
manly ease and playful elegance of the accomplished Ellis. In 
verse Mr. Atkinson revels in variety, and one might suppose, 
from the morsels with which he has favoured us, that every 
species of poetic measure, of which the muse of Persia is pos- 
sessed, was enlisted into the service of the prince of Persian 
poets when be would sing of the ancient glories of Lran. But Mr. 
Atkinson's more usual course Is to employ a rugged species of 
blank verse, and to relate in it matters which might just as well 
be told im simple prose ; indeed, very frequently we find the same 
passage given in both ways, for, as in Ltalian operas, we con- 
stantly meet a sentiment expressed in simple versi sctv(ti, and 
then expanded into a beautiful lyric; so here we at times en- 
counter a passage, first in prose and then in blank verse, the 
difference im poetic merit being to us mappreciable. On the 
whole, we are of opinion that Firdaust * is under very little obli- 
gation to his translator, and fear that those, who ridicule the idea 
of his being a poet of the same genus with Homer, will, by the 
perusal of this translation only, feel themselves the more strongly 
confirmed in their false doctrine. We regret this much, for the 
bard of ‘Toos is beyond question a poet of a very high order, a 
fact, indeed, we think sufficiently proved by his having com- 
manded, for a space of more than seven centuries, the admiration 
of a people of such mental endowments as the Persians; and 
though the difference is great between oriental and occidental 
taste in literature, his beauties are such as must, when clearly 
comprehended, extort the approbation of the most fastidious 
critic of the West. Surely neither ancient nor modern literature 
can show any thing superior in pathos to the tale of Sohrab, and 
wore beautiful romance is no where to be found than in the early 
history of Zal, the father of Rustem, the Seven Stages of this 
last named hero, and those of Isfendiyar, and the adventures of 


We follow Mr. Atkinson's orthography of the rer names. The accented 
vowels are all fong, ¢ being ce, @ ov, au ew, as in how. 
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Saiawush and Byzun, to say nothing, ay Mr. Atkinson ‘says’ 
nothing, of the romantic history of Babram Ghfr, or of Khosratt: 
Purviz and the fair Shirin. | spt 
Those who are so happy as to be able to read the original 
Persian may now, thanks to the pains and assiduity of Mr. ‘Pur. 
ner Macan, and to the munificeuce of the present king of Oude, 
at whose cost it was printed, after the patronage of the East 
Indian government had been most ungenerously withheld, peruse 
the Shah N&meh in an elegant form, a beautiful type, and with a 
degree of correctness, the result of a comparison of seventeen 
manuscripts, suchas has never yet been seen, ‘To those who, unac- 
quainted with the original language, would wish to acquire some 
idea of the contents of the Shah N&ameh, in preference to this 
work of Mr. Atkinson, we would recommend the German 
epitome of that poem by Gorres, named the Heroes’ Book of 
Iran, (Heldenbuch von Iran) which is far more copious, and being 
throughout in a kind of measured prose, and clear of fauiliar: 
phraseology, will give an infinitely more favourable idea of what_ 
the effect of the originai must be, Still, however, the echoing 
rhyines and rapid movement of the Persian poet’s verses will be’ 
missed, and an approximation to them will only be found in the” 
specinens translated by that distinguished orientalist’ Jos Von’ 
Hammer, in the Mines de 0 Orient, and elsewhere. Once more— 
regretting that truth will not suffer us to speak more favourably’ 
of the labours of Mr. Atkinson, we proceed to our task of giving | 
our readers some insight into the celebrated Shah Nameh. First 
we will speak of the poet, and of the sources whence he derived’ 
his materials, and then we will consider the pile of verse which 
he has erected. 
We have not the means of ascertaining what the state of lite. 
rature was in Persia, in the time of the monarchs of the house of ’ 
Sassan, but we know to a certainty, that for the first four centu-— 
ries of the dominion of the Khalifs, the language and literature of 
that country were condemned to inglorious silence. Arabic was’ 
the language of the court, the church and the state, and though 
Persian works were translated into that dialect, by the men of 
letters who adorned the court of Al Mansoor and his son and 
grandson, no original works were composed in a language which, 
in the pride of ignorance, they very probably despised. It is— 
curious to remark, that though the Turks are among the most 
irveclaimable of barbarians, princes of ‘Turkish dynasties have - 
been among the most zealous patrons and cultivators of literature. 
The present Shah of Persia, for instance, belongs to the ‘Turkish 
tribe of the Kajers, and he and the king of Bavaria are, we believe, 
the only royal authors of the present day; several of the fifst™ 
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Oitomanishhans were poets themselves and encauragers of poetry 
mothers. ‘Phe house of Seljak was equally distinguished for its 
patronage of learning. a 

Accordingly we tind, that the first efforts of the muse of Tran 
were made at the mpulsion of a ‘Turkish prince, of the family of 
the Samanee, who, in the end of the tenth century, established an 
independent dominion in the north of Persia. Hearing of the 
book presently to be noticed, which contained the old tales of the 
wars between Iran and ‘Turan, or the Persians and ‘Turks, he 
issued his mandate to a poet, named Dakiki, to put the tales into 
Persian verse. The poet yielded obedience and commenced the 
task, but had reached only his two thousandth line when he was 
assassinated by one of his slaves. The prince probably knew of 
no one able to continue the labours of Duahkiki, and he gave up 
his design of having the wars of the olden time made to live 
agam in verse. The Samanee dynasty passed away more orien- 
falium, and one of its slaves, named Sebuktajin, became the 
founder of one still more famous, but equally short-hved, the 
Ghisnivide. His son Mahmiid, the conqueror of India, echpsed 
in glory all the monarchs of his time. ‘The splended court of 
Ghizui was the resort of the learned and the ingenious; Mabmitd 
heurdof the celebrated book, and he resolved to lustrate his 
reign by conferring on all, who spoke the tongue of Lran, the 
blessing of a national poem. Portions of it were given to the 
three most qistinguished poets of his court, and each read before 
the, sultan the verses which be had inade: those of Unsari which 
told the pathetic tale of Sohrab, slain by his own father, Rustem, 
wan all voices mm their favour, but Unsart feared to undertake the 
formidable task of versifying the whole work ; and did not a fortu- 
nate;chance revenl the man for whom the glory was reserved, the 
desires of MahmGd had probably never been fulfilled. 

Lhis poet was Abt | Kasim, son of a man in humble cir- 
cumstances at Tis, m Khorassan, he was surnamed Firdausi, 7. e. 
Paradisal, but whether from the beauty of his verse or from the 
occupation, of bimself or bis father, is a matter of uncertainty.* 
It is equally uncertain how he came to the court of Mahmad ¥ 
one account saying that he abandoned his farm at Ts to escape 
the persecutions of an enemy; another, that the fame which le 
had acquired by bis versification of one of the most celebrated of 
the.ald Jegends, had reached the ears of Mahmid, who forthwith 
invited him to Ghizni. Be this as it may, we are told that as he 
approached that city he happened to pass by a garden where 

isu potk, whence the Greek word, for which we have our werd Paradise; 
and oe it) @ppbedt tothe Garden of Eden, it is nearly equivalent to the or divi- 
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Unsari and his two brother, poets; were, sitting. drinking: avine/ 
The custom of the East authorises a stranger, to: join a party of 
pleasure, and they feared that by his presence, he might interrupt 
their festivity. One proposed to scold him away, but:this intém- 
perate counsel was rejected by the, others, andthe gentlersand 
more legitimate course of, shaming him by. convicting him of 
ignorance or want of genius was adopted... Having) arranged’ 
their plan, when he drew near they saluted him, aud saying that 
they were engaged in making extemporaneous verses, added, that 
if he could follow them up he should be one of their party, Une 
sari then made a line, to the last word of which the erg se ay 
they thought, afforded but two rhymes: 


“The light of the moon to thy splendour is weak ;” 
the second said— 
The rose is eclipsed by the bloom of cheek ; 


then rejoined the third— o ba 
“ Thy eye-lashes dart through the folds of the (coat 
* Like the javelin of Giw in the battle with So mT hy 
quickly, to their utter amazement, subjoined the stranger. , is ) 


They knew not. the story, to. which he alluded; but ‘dn inquliy 
discovering that, it was from the book containing: the veces 
Persian fame, and hearing repeat his versionvof the pis 
passage, they were filled with delight, aud) ‘most generonsty 
him and introduced him to the sultan. His first 
according to this account, was to versify-the story of 
and Rustem; and Mahmad was so. delighted: with the speécihett) 
that he charged him to versity the whole work, oe atthe: 
same time his treasurer. to pay him at: the rate’ of 
(drach and half) of gold for 10 

It is needless to mention the subsequent. Alstory of the poet, 
or to tell how he was defrauded of the promised’reward, ome te 
favour of the sultan, and finally, died, ust at the ‘tithe’ whet 
sense of justice being aw hisenvoy entered TGs’. 
bearing toa the poet 60,000 golden ‘The of Fit." 
dausi repose in his native city; the monament, are perertiius,’ 
which he raised to his own fame: and. that of his country, «lt 
endure as long as the noble language of which it is the bri ghtest’ 
jewel shall exist, and translations will spread his: 
gions of whose existence be could never even have‘dreamed, 82)!" 

The celebrated Jos von Hammer, has written) two able!” 
and instructive articles on the Shah Nameh, in the Vievna,Jubr- 
bucher der Literatur for 1820. _Iv.these. he nssevts;-and anders’ 
takes to prove, that three great errors have prevailed ti 
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East and the West respecting Firdausi and his poem. The first 


concerns the sources whence it was derived; the second, the time 
occupied by Firdausi in its composition ; the third, the rank in 
life of the poet. As these are curious pomts, we will lay them 
before our readers. 

‘The first error into which, according to Mr. Hammer, critics 
have fallen is in supposing that the AbG@-’l- Mansur Abd-ul- Risak, 
who, as the preface to some copies of the poem tells us, directed 
his vizir to collect the ancient histories mto one volume, was 
Mansur I, of the house of Samanee. ‘This Mr. Hammer dis- 
proves by showing from their genealogies that the two Mansfrs 
were of quite diflerent families, and perhaps more convincingly, 
by adverting to the fact that Nasr, the founder of the Samanee 
dynasty, directed Dakiki to versity this book, which consequently 
must have been in existence before his time. ‘The exact ume at 

which Abu) Mansar, who appears to have been a prince of 
Khorassan of genuine Persian descent, flourished, cannot be fixed, 
but as Nasr, the Samanian, commenced his reign A.D. 874, and 
the Khalif Maman died A.D. 833, and as Mocatfaa, the person 
who wrote one of the works from which that in question was 
formed, was, as we are assured, stimulated to it by the success of 
his translation of the fables of Bidpai im the reigwef Mamfn, 
Mr. Hammer thinks he may venture to assign the middle of the 
ninth century of the Christian era as its date. ‘The authorities 
from which it was composed were, according to the historian, 
Hajjee Khalfa, the Arabic history of Mocaffaa, just alluded to, 
named the Synr-ul-MG@luk, and those of some Mibids or priests 
of the Magian religion. The preface to the Shah Nameh men- 
tions none but pure Magian authorities, and this is most pro- 
bably the more correct account, Another preface, which is 
followed by Mr. Atkinson, gives the highly improbable tale, 
when we consider the troublous times in which he lived, of Yez- 
dijird IIf., the last prince of the house of Sassan, having taken 
great pains in collecting all the chronicles, histories, and legends 
of Persia, and having them formed into a book called the Syur- 
ul- Miluk, or Bastan Nameh, which book was found in his 
library by the Mohammedans, and after passing through various 
hands in Arabia, Ethiopia, and India, and being continued down 
to the reign of Yezdijird, at length attracted the attention of the 
Samanian king, who directed Dakiki to versify it. We will only 
just observe on the gross blunder of giving an Arabic name (Syur 
-ul-MGluk) to a book made in Persia before the Arabian con- 
quest, and on that of confounding this last with the genuine Per- 
sian Bastan Nameh. ‘The Bastan Nameh (O/d Book) is the work 
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which, as has been already shown, was compiled by order of: th 
Khorassanian prince Mansfir-abd-ul-Risak. 

The question of the origin of the Old Book, whence Firdausi 
derived his materials, being thus disposed of, Mr. Hammer next 
proceeds to consider the length of time employed by him in the 
composition of his poem. ‘The common opinion of both East 
and West is, that the poet devoted thirty years to his task, and 
when we consider that the poem contains about 60,000 rhymed 
couplets, that is about 120,000 lines, and reflect that Statius de- 
voted twelve years to his ‘Thebais, and that Virgil, Ariosto, and 
many other great poets, did not work much faster, that period 
seems not an unreasonable one. But Mr. Hammer startles us by 
the assertion that Firdausi devoted but a third of that space of 
time, namely den, not thirty years to the formation of this huge 
mass of verse, and he undertakes to prove it by the poet’s own 
words, 

Mr. Hammer, differing from Mr. Atkinson, says that the first 
portion of the poem presented to Sultan Mahmud was The Sto 
of Saiawush, at the conmencement of which, speaking of himself 
the poet says,— 

‘* Pruitfulness will after me remain, 
Which ever will bear fruit on the plain, 
I now am cight-and-fifty years old; 
O’er my head have gone wonders manifold,” 


This story contains 5,200 verses: at the termination of it he 


thus commences the account which is brought to Kai Kabs of the 
death of his son Sai4wush 


* As I now to sirty years am shrunk, oF 
Give no wine, for years make a man drunk." §)) 60 


In another place he speaks of himself as being sixty-three, in 
another as being sixty-five, and then sixty-seven, and finally closes 
the romantic tale of Khosrau and Shirin, his swan-song, the last 
he sung, with these verses: 


« At sixly and six years is willing to rest, 
The man whom enmity hath oft oppressed : 
Toa book so renowned having given birth, 
By the might of words I shall rule o’er the earth: 
I die not, but live to the latest times, 
Since abroad I have scattered the seed of rhymes, 
Whoever hath faith, understanding and sense, 
Will, when I am dead, praise my excellence.” 


Hence then Mr. Hammer concludes that at least five-sinthe.of 
the work must have been written in the time between the poet’s 
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fifty-seventh and sixty-seventh wear, which gives-exactly ten years 
for about 100,000 lines, or 10,000 lines a year; ory supposing 
the poet to have warked 300 days in. the yeas,,from SO to 35 
lines a day on an average, which would in reality be no extraor- 
dinary achievement in a style.of verse so easy that. employed 
by the Persian poet, did we fot recollect the richness and vigour 
of description and the harmony and bigh polish which Persia has 
always admired in the verses of her Homer—qualities never to be 
attarmed without long meditation and frequent revision. After all, 
13 it not possible that the traditional account may not be incon- 
sistent with Mr. Hammer’s deductions? The poet, in his address 
to Mahmud, when beginning the story of Isfendiyar, says,— 


The word twenty years have kept by me, 
“To see of that treasure who worthy might be ; 
The jewel is new come to the day, - | 
The lock of the treasury [have taken away.” 


aud Mr. Hammer supposes that the first,20,000 .verses. of the 
poem may haye been composed during these twenty years... But 
why vot a much larger portion of it? Is at tga be supposed 
that Firdausi passed the far greater portion of his, Dfe in, com- 
parative idleness? Here, however, Mr. Hammer can reply to, us 
withthe example of Saadi, who devoted the first. shisty, yeass of 
his lite to. the pleasures of youth, the. next thirty to. wave » the 
followsng, thuty to meditation on, what be bad, learned, bis 
mneticth year he began to write, and iw the twelve years which re- 
mained of his life produced a good sized folio volume ef. poetry. 
We must, therefore, leave the question undecided, expressing, 
however, our belief, that Mr. Hammer has made Pa Bt 
that Firdausi, if he did not write, brought, to, the, fight. 100,000 
verses In the space of ten years, 

She third question is one of philology. Firdaust, in. speaking 
of himself, frequently uses the word Dikban, which sigmhes pea- 
saut or farmer, and it 1s very probably this which has given, oc- 
casion to the notion of such baying been his rank in lite. Mr. 
Hlammer, however, shows most clearly, by a sufficiently ample 
induction, that this word is equivalent to Persean, and he very 
paturally derives this application of it from the fondness, of the 
ancient Persians for aguiculture, which Xenophon so frequently 
notices, and which, we may abserve, was strongly inculcated, by 
the ieligion of Zosouster. 

In the examples given. by Mr. Hammer, we find Dikhdo op- 
posed to Vaai (dial) and Rami (Greek), ‘Thus: ; 


“None e’er hath been born for anght but to die, 
Of the Persian (Dikhan), Arabian, or Greek family.” 
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Aud again towards, ghe-end of-the poem, in a part apparently uot 
by Higdaush:: 1697 090,01 10 2901! mode 
coves ou OF Persian Arabian, and Grecian race," 
We :think: there cannot remain a doubt of ‘this being the true 
meaning of the word inthe Shah Namehe 
_. Returning to the subject of the materials of this great poem, we 
will say that the fullest credit is to. be given to Firdaust when he 
asserts that the various incidents and adventures which he records 
are: not his own mvention, but have been faithfully extracted from 
the Old Book, and this book, we have seen, was compiled from 
still older books, which, as Persia was a country in which writing 
was always practised, may have been indebted for their materials 
to books of a date still more remote. But as a very large portion 
of the Book of Kings of Persia consists of fictions of a very wild 
and extravagant character, and most alien from true history, it is 
a curious inquiry at what time they were invented, Now. we 
know that Moses of Chorene, the Armenian historian, who wrote 
about the middle of the fifth century of the Christian era, ih the 
first ‘book of bis Chronicle, speaks of the absurd legends which 
circulated mong the Persians, and be mentions one in particular, 
which is ‘precisely the story of Zohak and FeridGn, as it is related 
in the Sliah Nameh. This was therefore a popular tale in Persia 
nearly five centuries béfore the compilation of the Bastén Nameh, 
and ‘inthe! Second century of the dominion of the house of Sassan, 
who ‘mounted ‘the throne A.D. 226; and Moses of Chorene Says 
Of 'thiése ‘fables, Which he treats with the most supreme contempt, 
they were’ very ancient matters, and little understood even 
by the ‘Persians themselves.” It is therefore evident that they 
could not well have been invented in the time of the Sassanians, 
for in such case the historian would have deemed them utterly an- 
desérvilig of his notice. | 
The great object of the house of Sassan was, as is well known, 
to restore Persia to the condition in which it had been in the time 
of the Achemenides, from whom they boasted a descent. The 
Magian religion, with its fire-worship, was therefore restored to 
its pristine dignity, all the old associations of fame and national 
glory were evoked, and in all probability the ancient poetic 
legends and literature of the country were revived, as is the case 
in various parts of Europe at the present day. But the Sassa- 
nian period stood in a relation to the times of ancient [rat souie- 
what similar to that of the Byzantine emperors to those of ancient 
Greece. ‘They could both preserve the literature which had been 
transmitted.to them, they might, even add. to, it, new/fictions and 
new history; but: these additions would be different tone and 
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spirit; and we might as reasonably expect of the Greeks of the 
empire to invent the War of ‘Troy, and the Return of Ulysses, as 

of the Persians of the same period to devise the marvellous ad- 

ventures of FeridGn and Zohak, Z4l and Rustem, which bear 

impressed on them the seal of remote antiquity as strongly as any 
vart of the mythic tales of Greece. 

There is just as little likelihood of the tales of the Shah Na- 
meh being the production of the age of the Arsacides, the Par- 
thian rulers of lran. ‘They were themselves little imbued with 
a Persian spirit, and inclined rather to imitate the Greeks and 
the Sassanians, showed such a determined spirit of hostility. to 
every thing belonging to the preceding line, that a system of ro- 
mantie tradition which had obtained their favour would hardly 
have escaped the general fate. That such would have been the 
case is evident, for Firdausi could find no materials of that period 
of the Instory of Persia. ‘ Of all these,” says he, speaking of the 
Parthian kings, “ [have read only the names in the Book of 
Kings.” We have no more reason or probability on our side, if 
we go to assign the time of the Greco-Bactria dominion as that 
of the origin of these national tales of Iran, for they would not 
have met with encouragement from these princes of » foreign 
line, who were to Persia what the Ptolemies were to Egypt, and 
were therefore careless of the old renown of their subjects. We 
therefore find ourselves at the time of Kaiantans or Achame- 
nides, and have some reason for saying that in that period we 
must go as far back as the days anterior to the reign of Xerxes, 
and thus find free scope for our imagination to extend its flight 
through centuries, and to suppose that the courage of the Persian 
Pehlwans (heroes) who bent the bow and wielded “the mace at Ma- 
rathon and Platea, may have been excited, as im modern times, 
by spirit-stirring strains which celebrated the prowess and glorious 
deeds of S&m and Rustem. It is indeed utterly impossible to fix 
the dute of the mythic legends of a people, all we can do is to 
assign some point anterior to which they must be, but bevond 
which all definite notions of time and space disappear, and ima- 
gination is at liberty to spread her wing and fly ull fatigue obliges 
her to seek some momentary place of rest. 

One supposition, however, still remains, It may be said that 
though the Greek and Parthian monarchs did not favour, and 
their Greek and Parthian subjects did not frame, these legendary 
tales of Iran, the Persians, who, bowed beneath their voke, may 
have consoled their feelmes of national degradation by Inventing 
tales of anctent Persian glory. ‘This certuinly may have been the 
case, for something like it seeuss to have been done in Ireland, 
whose ancient history, as it appears in Keating's History, a work 
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not one whit more credible than the Shah Nameh, has evidently. 
been, for the greater part, invented by the monks in the middle 
ages. But the legends of the Shah Nameh are of a totally dif- 
ferent character: they are as decidedly of ancieut national growth 
as the mythic tales of Greece or Scandinavia; and any one who 
reads them will see that the hypothesis, which transfers them to a 
most remote age, is the only one that is tenable. When set and 
viewed in a proper light, they are among the most valuable por- 
tions of literature for the philosopber, though not for the historian, 
who, sooth to say, will fiud in them but little to his purpose; for 
we very much doubt if the magic darkness which inveloped Kai 
Kas and his army in Mazenderan be the eclipse of the sun 
foretold by ‘Thales, and we are equally suspicious of some other 
of the historical facts which it is said are to be found in the Shah 
Nameh. 

This huge poem, only equalled in length by the great epics of 
India, is written in rhymed couplets of triple measure, the accent 
usually falling on each third syllable; or, to use the language of 
prosody, each line is of four feet, each foot consisting of two or 
three syllables, the accent falling on the last syllable of each foot. 
This measure, it is plain to see, 1s free from the languor and mo- 
notony of our English heroic verse; and it speaks but little. for 
the taste of Messrs, Champion and Atkinsou that they adopted 
the latter in the versious which they made of some portions of 
the Shah Nameh, In fact, a translator of taste will always, if 
possible, (and in the present instance there was no difficulty 
whatever,) retain the measure of his original, for there is some 
mysterious connection between the external form and the internal 
substance of thought and harmony. Some excuse, however, may 
be made for those who adopt heroic verse in their translations, 
on account of the authority of Dryden and Pope; but what are 
we to say to a translator of ‘Tasso, who renders oftava rima into 
Spencerian stanzas? Of the common measures of our language 
we should be most inclined to recommend to a translator of Fer- 
dausi, who feared to adopt that of the original, the octosyllabic 
form of verse employed by Sir Walter Scott in his narrative 
poems, a form sometimes used by Mr. Atkinson, and which is 
not ill-ealculated to give a tolerable idea of the energetic rapidity 
of the Persian poet's lines. | 

Mr, Hammer, who appears to us to be the critic, who best 
understands the nature and character of the Shah Nameh, regards 
it as being divided into two great portious of nearly equal length, 
each distinguished by commencing with au invacation to God, 
which is to Moslem poetry what the call on the Muse was to 
that of Greece. This division depends, not ov a change jn the line 
of Iranian monarchs, with which it however nearly coincides, but 
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on what is of far more importance in the eyes of Orientals, on a 
change in religion. ‘The poem and the first division commence 
with Kaifimers, the first monarch of the world; the second part 
begins with Gushtasp, in whose reign the great reformation in 
religion was effected by Zerdusht. Fach of these is again divided 
into two parts, also depending on religious views, and into twelve 
cantos Or songs, as we may term them, whose beginning or ter- 
mination is always indicated by the poet's stopping to take a 
view of his own condition or of that of the world. ‘The poem may 
therefore be regarded as consisting of twenty-four great epics, or 


tales of love or glory, to a certain extent independent of each 
other, and of the reign of the monarch in which they are placed. 
Of some of these we will now give a account. 


We pass over the poet’s account of Kaifimers and his imme- 
diate successors, of the glorious reign and miserable fall of Jem- 
shid, the tyranny of Zohak and h's overthrow by Feridfin, of the 
reign of this model of Iranian monarchs, and the lamentable 
death of his favourite son Inj, slain by his own brothers Sélim 
and ‘Tir, the original cause of all the furious wars between [rén 
and ‘Turan, which fill the first part of the poem. All these we 


leave and come to the story of Zal, the father of the renowned 
Rustem, 


SAm, a warrior of prowess and fame, sprung from the royal race of 
Iran, was long childless, and his heart yearned for offspring, At length, 
a moon-faced beauty of his harem conceived, and broaght to the world 
a child like the sun, but whose hair was white as the snow of the moun- 
tains. Appalled at this prodigy, the mother and her women kept the 
secret for a week, but at last ove of the nurses sought the presence of 
Sam, and told him that a sou was born to him, whose body was like 
silver and his cheeks like Paradise, one only defect was in him-~his hair 
was white. Sam, in agony, then raised his eyes to Heaven, and ex- 
postulated with its ruler, asking if he had sinned and furthered the faith 
of Ahriman that he should thus be cursed with a child of Demon-race, 
with face, hair and head like the jessamine-flower, He resolved not to 
be, on account of this monster, av object of derision to all people, and 
directed that the babe, whom his mother had named Zal, should be ex- 
posed and lett to perish. 

Sam's attendants conveyed the guiltless babe to the mountain 
Alberz, the abode of the celebrated bird Simurgh, and left it to its fate. 
It lay there for several days, at one time crying, at another sucking its 
little fingers. At length, the Simurgh, roaming in quest of food for his 
young, saw the infant, and taking it up, carried it away to his nest. 
But God infused pity into the bosom of the Simurgh and his young 
ones, and they loved the helpless Zal and shared with him their food. 
He sucked blood instead of milk, and he abode in the nest and grew to 
be a youth of great strength and beauty. He was tall and straight as a 
cypress, his breast was a silver-mountain, his waist like a reed. The 
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caravans, a’ they passed over the mountain, saw him with amazement, 
aud his fame was spread widely abroad. | Tt reached the ‘ear of Sam, 
audihe mused who the wondrous youth ‘might be. One night, he saw 
in a dream, a horseman from: Hinddstan, who! brouglit him tidings of 
bis son, and when in the morning he assembled his’! Ma@bids (Magians) 
aud. laid the dream before them for them to; interpret; one of them, 
after reproaching him with his cruelty to the innocent babe, assured him 
that bis son was still alive, and bade him pray to God for pardon. Again 
Sam dreamed, and saw a silken banner waving on the mountain of Hind, 
a handsome youth, followed by an army, came after it; on his left was 
a Mubid, on his right a mighty warrior. Oue of them addressed him, 
asking, ‘ was white hair a sin, when bis own would one time be of the 
same hue?’ and telling him, ‘ that God had had compassion of the babe 
he had deserted, and had given it a bird for a nurse.’ Sam awoke witha 
loud cry, aud in the morning hasted away himself to the mountain in 
search of his son. 

IIe beheld a mountain, whose top reached to the Pleiades, on it 
rested a huge nest, beyond the malignant influence of Saturn, and formed 
of cypress and sandal-wood woven together... He knelt down in prayer 
before God, laid his cheek. to the ground, and confessed, his sin. ‘The 
Simurgh saw him from his nest, and knew wherefore he was come, and 
told Zal, that the time was come when they must part. ‘I bave been 
thy nurse,’ said he, ‘and have given thee the name of Dustin; thy 
father is the hero Sam; 1 will bring thee to him.’ The water gushed 
from the eyes of Zal, his heart was filled with grief, he was pradent and 
pious; the Simurgh had tauglit him language, and the said, * Thy dwelling 
is my glittering house, thy wing my helm, thee [praise and serve God.’ 
The bird assured him he would rise to such dignity that he should 
think but little of the nest; and, taking a feather out of his breast, gave 
it to him, telling him * that whenever he should be in distress, if he 
threw that feather into the five, he would come to his aid.’ The Si- 
murglr then took up his protégé, and flew down with him to where Sam 
was still shedding tears. The hero was profuse in his expression of 
gratitude to the wonderful bird, who flew’ back to the ‘summit of the 
mountain; then turning to his son Sam admired his beauty ;: he prayed 
that what was passed might be forgotten, and promised in future never 
to offend bim. They then descended the mountain together, and were 
greeted with joy and jubilee, and clash and clang of musie as they ad- 
vanced through the plain. ‘The extraordinary tidings wete conveyed to 
Minuchihr, the reigning monarch of Iran, and he ‘sent his own son 
Nauder with a splendid train to meet and welcome Sam and Zal on their 
approach to the royal city. ‘The monarch ‘sat: on his throne, and Zal, 
adorned with a belm: and coat of mail of gold, was brought before him. 
Sam related the wonderful tale, and the Mdbids having, at the king's 
command, examined the stars, declared ‘that a fortanate constellation 
shone over him, and he would bea * lord of the sword; the ‘mace and 
the noose,’ that is, a great warrior. Presents then were heaped upon 
bim bythe Shab: Arabian horses and Indian swords, oli stuffs, incense, 


rubies, boys from Ram (Greece), cups of tojraz, goblets filled with musk, 
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and amber and camphor, breast-plates, coats of mail and saddles, bows 
and arrows, chairs of state and golden girdles, and a letter, conferrin 
the rule over Kabul, and Zabul,and Ind. Such was the mode in which 
the Kaianian Shahs of IJrin rewarded exalted merit. Sam blessed and 
praised the Shah, and departed for Zabul, where, ‘ all who loved him, 
caine to meet him and wished him joy, and praised the youth and strewed 
precious stoues over him.’ Soon after Sam was ordered by his sovereign 
to lead his troops to Mazenderan, and he committed the government, 
during bis absence, to his white-haired son, charging him to attend to 
the counsels of the Madbids, and to acquire wisdom; and the young 
prince hearkened to the voice of the wise, and on earth there was not 
his like. 

But love was now to exert his power over the heart of the nurseling 
‘of the Simurgh. There was a prince named Mibrab, the ruler of Kabul, 
‘whose cheeks were like spring, his shoulders those of a hero—the spirit 
of the Mabids was upon him; in other words, he was generous, wise 
and brave, but he was of the hated race of Zoh&k. This prince paid 
an annual tribute to S4m, and he now came from K4bul with treasure 
and jewels. ZAl advanced to meet him, and prepared a feast; and the 
‘princes sat at it long and enjoyed themselves. ‘Then one of Mibrab’s train 
came and spoke secretly to Zal, saying—‘ Know that thy guest has in 
his harem a daughter, like ivory from head to foot; her stature is like a 
 anaphed her lips like honey; her cheeks, cherries ; her silver bosom 

ears two pomegranates; ber eyes two narcissi of the garden; her eye- 
lashes, dark ; ber eyebrows, as of the raven’s wing, two bent bows. Look 
at the moon, it is her face; smell the musk, it is her breath; ringlet 
within ringlet her locks .curl, like snakes, downwards; her neck is like 
a silver reed; her heart is full of knowledge, and joy, and pleasure.” This 
glowing description of oriental beauty made, as was natural, a ver 
strong impression on the imagination of a youth, who, it is probable, had 
never heard any discourse of the kind from his feathered nurse, and it 
occupied bis thougbts all through the night. In the morning Mihréb 
entered his tent, and prayed him to visit bis house in joy and friendship ; 
but considerations of state here interfered, and Zal replied—‘ In thy 
house my place cannot be.’ 

Mibrab returned home full of the praises of the young hero; his 
attendants spread abroad the fame of Zl, and it reached the ears of ‘ the 
‘concealed one’ in the harem, and filled ber heart with love, and she re- 
solved that he should be her husband. When Mibrab entered his 
harem, his wife Sindokht, and his daughter Ruddbeh, came to welcome 
him, and Sindokht asked him what he thought of Zal. ‘ There is on 
earth,’ cried he, ‘ none like him; he is lion-hearted; he strews gold 
about bim on the throne, heads in the fight ; in hate he is a crocodile, 
a dragon in war; blemish in him there is none, saving only his white 
hair. This glowing description from the tongue of ber father achieved 
the conquest of Rudabeh's heart, and her only thought was now how to 
capture that of Zl. To the five maidens who waited on her Radabeh 
told her love, and asked their counsel and aid; but they told her how 
the whole world was filled with the fame of her beauty, and expressed 
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their amaze that she should seek the nurseling of a bird, when, if she 
wished, she might havea spouse even out of the fourth heaven. This 
flattery pleased her not: her heart was moved at their words like fire by 
wind, and in anger she declared that she would espouse no monarch of 
Chin (China) or Iran; the youth Z4l was her body and soul ; his face 
and his hair were what she loved. ‘The maidens seeing her so deter- 
mined, instantly changed their tone, and vowed that they would run like 
the roes, and fly like the birds, to bring the prince to the bright-beam- 
ing Moon of K4bul; and then Ruddbeh smiled like ‘ a tree blooming 
with rubies.’ 
It was now the spring, and blooming and fragrant as the season the 
maidens went to the river, on whose banks lay the army of Zal. ‘They 
walked band in hand along the stream, flinging roses on the water. 
Zal, who was sitting on a lofty throne, beheld them, and asked who 
they were. He was told they were hand-maidens sent to Gilistan 
(Roseland) by the Moon of Kabul. His love revived, and taking a single 
attendant with him, he basted to the bank of the stream, “When he 
saw the maidens, he took his bow and alighted to shoot; a dack was 
swimming on the river; he bent his bow, shouted, and shot the bird as 
it rose. His attendant, at his order, got into a boat and crossed the 
stream, to pick up the bird which had fallen on the other side. “The 
maidens instantly inquired who the lion-armed sportsman was; and on 
being told that it was the Shah of Nimrdéz, the noble Dustau, matchless 
on earth, they smiled, and said—‘ Mibrab has a moon in his harem ; 
her figure is nobler than that of thy Shab, her cheeks are lilies: she, 
above all, should have joy and health, and yet affliction is her lot. 
Would that Zal shared the grief of Rudabeh! So might ber coral-lips 
be joined with his!’ Zal’s servant replied, that the gleaming sun was 
with the mild moon; that love awoke in each beart when destiny had 
xed a union; the wise and brave man, therefore, who seeks-a wife, 
remains calm and patient; and he left them with a smile, and went 
back to his lord, zal then sent him back to say to the maidens—* Go 
not away from Galistan till ye have gen roses in ‘the garden of 
jewels ;’ and he sent.them gems and gold, and bade them say nothing of 
it. But one of the maidens said, that could not be a secret which was 
known to more than two. Among themselves they said—* The lion is 
in the net; Rudabeh’s wishes and Zal’s are one and the same.’ The 
confidant went back, and Zal was rejoiced ; and the Peri-eheeked ones 
came and cast themselves at his feet, and he commanded them to de- 
scribe to him faithfully the Moon of Kabul, adding, if they spake the 
truth they should be to him as the light of his countenance, but if they 
were false they should be trodden beneath the feet of his elephants. 
Again art and nature were laid under contribution for a description of 
the beauty of Rudabeb, and the Sipehbed (cdief’) spake soft words to 
them, said his heart and soul were full of love and of longing to see her 
face, and asked them if it were possible for him to get a sight of her. 
They readily promise to go back at his command, and * drive her musk- 
breathing bead into the net,’ and bring her lips into contact with those 
of Z4l, The maidens came to their mistress, with bunches of roses in 
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their hands, extolling Zal, enlarging on his love fer ben, and telling her 
to think on the means, of having an, interview (with the herd Ruddbeh 
smiled ‘Go hack to bim this.evening,’ said May God 
fulfil thy desires.’ ym ead No woll 

The lovely princess, had a rural retreat; which: was adorned with 
the portraits of her ancestors, and this she bade ber maidens to set in 
order. They strewed the floor with onyx and ‘emerald, violets 
and roses, narcissus and peach-blossonis, and with branelies of jessa- 
mine gleaming like silver. The rose-cheeked maiden. entéred it, the 
attendants closed the door of her chamber, the key was lost, and they 
sought the presence of Zal, He hasted with them to the lofty castle, 
where Rudabeh stood waiting for him, ‘ like a eypress with the full 
moon on its top. When she beheld bim she opened the ¢urtains and 
reeted him joyfully. The hero looked up, and seeing the beauty of 
tudabeh was filled with rapture. No time was to be lost. The daugh- 
ter of Mihrab loosed her luxuriant pomegranate-hued hair, abd curl after 
curl it wound down from the balcony to the ground) ‘ Take,” she 
cried, ‘ what is thy own; ‘tis for thee L have nourished it—head and 
hair are thine.’ Zal kissed in extacy the tusky locks, and by their aid 
ascended the balcony,” 


Here we will. drop our own narration, and fet Mr. Atkinson 
speak i very respectable blank verse, and describe ‘a scene which 
may remind ts OF Roineo add Juliet, base 

“ Then hand in hand within the Chamber they 
Gracefully passed. Attractive was the seéne. 
The walls embellished by the painter's shill, 
Nnd every object exquisitely formed, 
Sevlptare and architectural ornament, 
PR for a Rite. with andazement gazed 
‘Upon What att had doe, but more he gazed 
Upon the witthing radiance of his 
Upon her talip cheeks, her musky locks, \ 
Breathing the sweetness of a summer-garden— 
Upov the sparkling brightness of ber rings, 
Necklace and bracelets glittering on ber arms. 
llis mien, too, was majestic : on bis. bead 
“He wore a raby-crown, and near bis breast 
Was scen a belted dagger. Fondly she 
With sidelong glances marked his noble aspect, 
The fine proportions of his graceful limbs, 
His strength and beauty. Her enamoured heart 
Suffused her check with blushes; every glance 
Increased the ardent transports of her soul ; 
So mild was his demeanour, be appeared 
_A gentle lion toying with his prey. 
Long they remained immersed in softest pleasure, 
Ta matual bliss. At length the warrior rose, 


* Something like this we bave vend a fairy ‘tule—we think the Neapslitan 
Pentameronc, 
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And thus addressed her » not US 
‘Fo be forgetful of the patho! 
How oft has Sam, my father, counselled vel 
Against ubsebmirg thoughts, imptiper deeds 
‘Alway td ehodse the right wnd shtin the 
Hew ‘will he burn with anger he heats 
This new adventure! Hew wilt 
Indignantly réproach me for this 
This waking dream of rapture! But I call : 
High heaven to witness what I now declire— 
Whoever may oppose my satred vows, 
J still am thine, affianéed thine, for ever. 

And thus Rudabeh* Thott hast won im Heart, 
And kings may sue iff vain, to thee devoted ; 

‘Thou att alone my warrior and my love.’ 

Thus they in mutual raptéres passed the hours — 
‘Till dawn appeared, and thei voluptadus Kisses, 
And lustrous eyes bediinmed with pearly tears, 
Bespoke the parting moment. ‘ O thou stn, 

The glory of the world, why with thy OW 


Intrusively, divide two happy lovers2) 
Thus they exclaimed. ‘Then with fond adiauss 
Softly deseended, from, the, balcony,... ai hued ag 
And hastened to his tent. 


We have givel'thie Above’ tis Father Specimen of 
Mr. Atkinson’ s blank ‘verses but how resounding 


rhymes and joyous rapid’ ‘career of th of the 
original, which dances, along like th gaat votes Light of 
the Harem ! To proce ed, with this, 


lost no time inching His! grithdees ‘and His counsel. 
He expatiated hitgely ‘of’ the’ blessings of” TdVe, had the fame 
which children of renown threw back ‘on that} inverts” ‘He then re- 
vealed to them the ‘secret of his attachment ‘to the 1bVAly aughter of 
Mibrab, and his feats of the ‘disa probation’ of lindchibr. 
‘ Be he high, be he low, who 'secks bride, chofce should be always 
decided by truth and ‘virtne,” says the hero, “The Tips of Miibids 
were sealed in’ siletice ‘when they heard’ the ‘nathe of his loved, for 
Mibrab was of the hated race of Zohik. “‘ZAl' was troubled, and he im- 
plored them to give him counsel ;’ and at length’ the wise men spake, and 
advised that he should serite to Sétn and’ telf him all that Nad, happened, 
and so all might yet'go well. The'letter was written, ‘and init Sam was 
reminded of his promise tmade’on Elberz never’ to’ chwart the wishes of 
his son. The bearer of it niadé all sped Sand found the old warrior at 
the chase. The contents of tlie letter filled’ the Keart of Sam with grief 
and uneasiness, for inixitig "the blood ‘of’ ahd Zobak was like 
mingling fire and water... He laid the ‘case before his assembled Mabids, 
and bade them seek for him the counsel of the stars. During the length 
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of a day the wise men consulted the stars: then came they smiling to 
Sam, and said that both Zal and Mibraéb’s daughter were born under 
fortunate stars; that a mighty hero would be from them, who 
would set the throne of the Shah on the back of the clonds, drive evil 
from the earth, reduce Mazenderan and afflict Turan ; while Iran should 
experience nothing but good at his hands. Sam's beart rejoiced at these 
tidings, and he prepared to set out for Iran, and use his influence with 
the shah in favour of the lovers. Zal lost no time in communicating the 
glad tidings to his beloved Rudabeb, by means of a woman who was 
their confidant; and Rudabeh, by the same envoy, sent an answer and 
some presents to Zal. But it chanced that Sindokht saw her as she was 
leaving the chamber of the princess, and, suspecting that she was about 
no good, called her to her: the envoy was not to be taken by sur- 
prize ; she was, she said, one who earned her bread by selling dothes 
and jewels to the great, and Rudabeh had sent for her that she might 
see her wares. Sindokht however, would see the contents of her package, 
and when she beheld her daughter's clothes and jewels, she fell into a 
rage, caught the envoy by the hair, thumped her in the face, and gave ber 
in custody toher women. She then summoned Rudabeh to ber presence, 
and the princess, shedding tears, told her the whole tale of ber love for 
Zal, and how the stars prognosticated happiness from their union, and 
Sam had sanctioned their loves. Sindokht was not in her heart dis- 
ased at the love of Zal, but she feared the resentment of the Shab of 
ran, She went full of trouble to ber husband, who, observing it, in- 
quired why ber cheek was like a rose-leaf. She told him how her 
thoughts hed been all for the weal of her family, ‘ but the tree which 
should bear balsam, yields us poison: we planted it, and bedewed it 
with water in the drought, aud when it should yield us shade from the 
sun, it bows its head to the earth. Mihrab sought to console her, and 
then she told him the story of his daughter's love. Trembling with rage 
he jumped up, bis cheek became blue, and seizing bis sword he vowed 
that he would shed Rudabeh’'s blood, In vain Sindokht sought to bring 
him to reason ; he bellowed like a raging elephant, menacing the life of 
his daughter if she came before him, and lamenting the evil which the 
vengeance of Sam and Minachibr would bring upon Kabul. Sindokht’s 
assurance, however, that Sam knew and approved of his son’s love, 
calmed his apprehensions a little, and he demanded to see his daughter. 
Having exacted a promise that he would do her no injury, Sindokht 
went smiling to Rudabeb, and dressed and adorned her, and led her to 
her father, who marvelled at her surpassing beauty as she stood before him 
silent and in tears. 

Meantime intelligence of the loves of Zal and Rudabeh had reached 
the ears of the monarch of Iran. He sent his son and heir Nauder, 
to summon Sam to his presence, and when the warrior came before 
the throne he inquired of his successes against the Diws (demons) 
ot Mazenderan: Sam then told of his victories, and the Shah was 
rejoiced, and he made ready a banquet, and the night passed away in 
joy. Next morning Sam spake to bim of Zal; but Minuchibr, in 
anger, commanded him forthwith to march and Jay Kabul waste and 


destroy all the race of ‘Zobak ; S&m nade no reply, but led’ his 

to Zabul. As he drew fear hone Zal forth to meet him, wnd 
eloquent remonstrancés moved the to write a letter to the Shah, of 
which he resolved that Zal hintself should be the bearer. In this letter 
Sam recounted his services to the ¢rown from ‘his youth up, more 
aoe in the destruction of a huge monster that had been the terror 
of Iran. The only reward he ¢raves for all these services is, that the 
Shab should regard his son Zal with an eye of favour, and consent to 

his union with the beautifal Radabeh. , 
Fame still spread more and more throughout Kabul the tidings 
of the march of SAm, and the heart of Mibrab sank within him. Bat 
Sindokht embraced the bold resolution of waiting in person on Sim, 
and appeasing bis anger. She took out of the treasury 300,000 dinars, 
a hundred horses harnessed in gold, fifty female slaves, girt with gold, 
and with golden collars about their necks, sixty others, each with a 
golden cup iv her hand filled with musk and camphor, with rubies ‘and 
precious stones, forty rebes, adorned with rich embroidery, Persian and 
Arabian horses, a hundred yellow-haired she- camels, a helm spangled with 
precious stones, a golden throne, glittering like the canopy of heaven, 
two hundred Indian swords, adorned with gold, and four Todian 
elephants, which bare the gifts. Sindoklit, herself, placed a golden 
helm on her head, and mounted a wind-footed steed. The noble Sam 
received ber with every demonstration of respect and honour, and after 
being entertained for three days ut the camp of the Pehlwan (Aero) she 
departed with the assurance that Rudabeh shonld be the wife of Zal. 
inearitime had given speed 'to Zal, and he was arrived at the 
court of the Shah; he bowed his head to the ground, and the monarch 
bade ft ‘be raised, and his ‘face ‘be ‘sprinkled with musk: The Shah 
having the letter of Sétn, said with a smile, that ‘all stoulil ‘be as 
he wished. The banquet was spread according to the usage of Iran, 
and the wine-cup was filled. But'in the night the Shah pondered on 
the dangers of an alliance with the race of Zohak, and he resolved to 
send Zal to wars whence he ‘might never return. In the morning how- 
ever he consulted the Mfibids, and for three days they inquired ‘of the 
stars, which again replied, that the offspring of Z4l and Rudaébeh would 
be great and glorious in battle, that his love would be to Iran, and he 
would spend his days in war against Trin. Minuchihr then ‘dropped 
all thoughts of impeding the union thus approved by Heaven, but he 
resolved to make trial of the wisdom and the strength of the youth. | 
He called Zal to him in the morning, ‘and they sat down with the 
Mabids, one of whom thus began: ‘ Twelve cypresses stand in a 
circle and glitter in verdure, on each are twelve branches, never doth 
their beauty decay or their number decrease in the land of the Parsi (Per- 
sians). After a little reflection Zal said, ‘twelve moons are in the 
year, and each month hath thirty days. The second said, ‘ there are 
two excellent horses, black as pitch the one, the other bright as crystal, 
they both run from each other with speed, never doth the one overtake 
the other.” “ They are day and night,’ replied Zal. Another said, 
‘there is a garden full of ‘verdant plants, a man with:ascythe “goes 
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about i ft, and diligently mows down both ‘the greet add’ the dry, 
neither lamentation wor sabmission will keep off.” Another added 
“in that garden are two cypresses, which rise like sea-grass out of the 
waves of the sea, im them a bind hath his vest, when he sitteth thereon 
there proceedeth from him a fragance like musk ; one of the trees js ever- 
more green, with leaves and fruit, while thé other is ih decay.” Zl 
made answer: ‘the two cypress¢es are the two hemispheres of heaven, 
the bird is the sun, from whom cometh all hope and fear upon earth, 
the nest isthe sign of the Ram, from which proceedeth the verdure 
when the sun hath enveloped it in his beams, if it rises at even, darkness 
and gloom return. The man with the scythe is Death: green and dry, 
all fear him : make what shifts thou may he gives thee not up ; his is the 
grandsire and the grandson, he runs down all the game that comes 
before him.’ Another said, ‘ I saw a strong city on the mountains, in 
which dwelt the wise, and in silence they had raised their head towards 
beaven; but nobles and servants went out of the city down to the 
ain, and they came into a land of thorns. On a sudden there was a 
| ery, fite had conte forth, and great apprehensions seized the souls 
of all’ That city,’ said Zal, ‘is the house of continuance, the Tand 
of thorns the abode of evil here below, Where together are mingled joy 
and pleasure, pain and woe; in-youder town are numbered the respira- 
tiotis OF thy bosom. A storm cometh thence, an earthquake rocks the 
gromind, lond sotneds ascend from the deep, but all evil remains in the 
land of thorhy, ‘and man goeth to the city in the clouds.’ 
The sagacious answers of the youth drew forth the applauses of the 
monateh, and coloured with foy the cheeks of all present. A splendid 
banquet, at which all bare roses in their hands, closed ‘the day. | Next 
morning Zal craved permission to depart, but the Shah would see proofs 
of bis strength and dexterity. The lists were prepared, the Shak sat as 
judge, and Zal easily overcame all his opponents at mace, and bow, and 
lance. He thea was dismissed with rich gifts and a letter to. Sam, 
commending to him the interests of his son. Zal soon reached. his 
home, the joyfal tidings were speedily conveyed to the court of Mibrab, 
and afl Kabul exalted at the happy fate of the lovely Rudabeh. Sam 
and his son ‘soon after set ont for the court of Kabel, where the wed- 
ding was eclebrated, and the feast was prolonged for'a week. Then 
Mabréb and Sindokht accompanied their daughter to Nimréz, the city 
of Sam, where the feast was spread during three days, after which 
Mibrab returned to Kabul, Sam also sect out for Rarugsar, and. 
goverement of Zabal remained in the hands of Zal. : 
Afvor four months grievous pains scized on Radabeh, her spring faded, 
ber rosy cheeks grew pale, she felt as if ‘her skin was filled, with 
stones, or with iron.’ Her mother saw her sufferings with anguish, 
ant mingled tears with hers. JAs the time of labour approached her 
affiction becume intolerable, and it was told to Zal how ‘ the leaf of the 
cppress-form was witherell.” He went to her ‘bed and wept, be tore his 
lmir, and werang his banils, the whole ‘house was filled with lamenta- 
tion, the advice of sages and inediomers was given in vain. Then Zal 
called to mind the Simurgh, he smiled and bade Sindokbe be of good 
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cheer. A fire was lighted, he cast the feather into it, instantly the: eky 
was darkened, and, like a cloud raining pearls came the Simurghs! 
the joytul greeting, of his nurseling he replied, by foretelling, the future 
prover aud retiown of the babe about ta see the light..But the future 
ero was not to be born in the ordinary, way ; dagger wns to, be pr 

paved bright and keen, wive was to be given to the Moon-cheeked to 
deprive her of sense, then her side was to be opened, and. the babe 
taken out, and the wound dressed with musk and wilk, and rubbed with 
the feather of the Simurgh, The prophetic bird cast a feather from his 
wing and mounted into the air ; a‘ smooth-handed’ Mubid having given 
the narcotic liquor to Rudébeh, opened ber side and drew forth a babe 
strong and fair, and when she awoke she said, “ my childbirth (Restem) 
is cured of pain ;’ therefore Zal named the child Rustem, Alb Kabul 
and Zabul were filled with joy at the birth of the wondertul child).a 
full-length picture of him was made on silk, the sun and the norning 
star shining from his cheeks, as he sat.on horseback, a mighty «leagon, 
with lion’s claws rearing itself under him, a lance on his atm, in 

hand a mace, in the other a bridle, so. was he represented,) and | 


picture was sent to Sam, and the bair of the head of the old warrior 
stood on end with joyful. surprize. ods Yo 


It boots not here to tell how Rustem grew in strength ‘and 
statute, how he required the milk of ten nurses, how an, his fifth, 
year he ate as much as a man, how, when but, a, youth be killed, 
with, a single blow of his, mace, the, huge, elephant whieh»«liad 
broken. loose, and, was, trampling, down: and,.destroying alhahe 

eople, or how be became the: lord of the tetiowned steed! Rae 
Space admits not.of our dwellmg on the deeds ofthe 
great hero of Iran, we have only proposed to give ‘a’ peciinen of 
the urythic tales of ‘that celebrated regions? 

Some grave admirers of the severer features of troth may here. 
object to us, that we have ‘been detaining our, readers in, the, 
flowery regions of fiction, instead of communicating)to them, real, 
and solid knowledge, But is it not knowledge to learn.zhe/ na- 
ture of the tales which are firmly believed, bya, polished and: 
ingenious people, such as are the inhabitants of. Persia, not ond 
of whom. has a shadow of doubt on his mind respecting ‘the won* 
derful nurture of Z4l,and the strange birth and marvellous achieve- 
ments of Rustem, and would deein the man who cavilled at them 
as dangerous a heretic as he who refused’ his assent to the 
heaven-descended Suras of the sacred Koran. ‘These tales are to 
Persia what the legends of Hercules, Theseus, and the other heroes 
of its mythic cycle, were to ancient Greece. warrior, 
is at the present day stimulated,.to perform, deeds of .valoun by, 
dwelling on the deeds, of Rustem, still 
a just and upright king, Zobék, the representative crue) and 
impious tyrant, the blacksmith Kévaly still vetams the fame 
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leyal and imtrepid patriot, and it is faithfully beheved that the 
Durefsh-e-K4vani, his jewel-set leathern apron was the banner of the 
empire from the days of Ferid(in to the fatabday of Kudsiah, when 
it aud Persia fell together mto the hands of the conquering Arabs, 
It was thus that in Greece, m ber most glorious period, the deeds 
of Theseus were the theme of the Attic orator’s panegyric, and were 
quoted by ambassadors as undoubted truths; the labours of the 
son of Alemena found little scepticism to contend with, the wars 
of Thebes and Troy were as undoubted a portion of the national 
history as those with ‘Taran and its King Afrasiyab are of that of 
Persia. What the Homeric and their kindred poems were to 
one people, the Shah Nameh is to the other, and no one will 
deny the powerful intluence which the verses of Homer exercised 
in Greece, and what an irreparable loss they would be to the 
inquirer into the political and social relations of ancient Hellas. 
Equally injurious to him who would form an adequate conception 
of the nature and character of the people of Persia, would be 
the loss of the mythic tales which have come down to posterity, 
embalmed in the verses of the Homer of Iran. In them the 
ancient Persians live and move before us far more distinctly than 
m the more sober accounts of them transmitted to us by the his- 
torians of Greece, which, however, they strongly illustrate; and 
though they may furmsh but a very scanty catalogue of real 
events, they display most clearly how the nation thought and felt, 
lived and acted. 

Another reason which has led us to select the story of ZAli is, that 
as it is anterior to the time of Kai Khosrau, who is supposed to 
have been the Cyrus of occidental history, it is in all probability 
one of the most ancient legendary tales of the country, may have 
existed in as romantic a form as it does at the present day in the 
reigns of Darius and Xerxes, and have been chaunted in the 
eamps of the Persians previous to the battles of Marathon and 
Platwa. Strange it would have been, if the one host had been 
roused to deeds of valour by the &gioreias of Diomedes and Ajax, 
the other by the puissant feats in arms of Z4l and Rustem! Yet 
the case is by no means an impossible one. 

We must pass over a number of highly-romantic and interest- 
ing tales, such as the Seven Stages of Rustem and of Isfendiyar; 
the affecting story of Sohr4b, a tale, as the poet says, full of 
*« water of the eve;” the melancholy fate of Saiawush, the Hip- 

lytus of Persia. Fain, too, would we relate the history of 
Kei Khosrau, and examine how far it agrees with that of Cyrus. 
But this we must leave, referring our readers to the work under 
consideration, and to Sir J. Malcolm’s History of Persia; our 
remaining pages shall be chiefly devoted to the Persian version 
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of the history of the “ Pellean Youth,” the conqueror of their 
country. And here we hope to throw some hght on accidental 
as well as ortental hterature. 

The conquests of Alexander the Great had a most, powerful 
effect on the destinies of the world; they laid open the: East to 
the quiring gaze of the intelligent and acute Greeks; and the 
cities which he founded, and the states which arose out of the 
fragments of his empire, were a phenomenon such as the world 
had not yet witnessed. Viewed in the simple light of truth, the 
actions of the Macedonian prince are little less than marvellous, 
but, as we may see in the pages of his Greek histonans, fiction 
early began to claim her part in him, and he who was regarded as 
the follower and the rival of Hercules and Dionysus, must be sup- 
plied with adventures corresponding to theirs. It is probable 
that, as in all similar cases, these fables were separate and inde- 
pendent inventions, and gradually accumulated; but im the eighth 
century of the Christian era, as it would appear, they were all 
collected into one work in the Greek language, and made to cor- 
respond to a certain extent, in order of time and event, with the 
real history, by some one who assumed the name of Callisthenes. 
This book, like other portions of Byzantine literature, made its 
way westwards, probably during the time of the crusades, and was 
translated into Latm under the title of Gesta Alexandri Magni, 
aud it fell in so completely with the spirit of romantic: a 
at that time so prevalent in Europe, that it was translated, and 
long poenis formed from it in almost every European language. 
Thus the life of Alexander is thé subject of a long poem m San- 
chez’s callection of ancient Castihan poems; the French Alexan- 
driad is said to have been so popular, as to have imposed its 
name on the twelve-syllable form of verse, which is the heroic 
measure in that language, Portions of an English poem on:this 
subject may be seen in Warton’s History of English Poetry, and 
Mr. Keightley has, in his Fairy Mythology, quoted some lines 
from an old Swedish. on the famous gests of the son of 
Philip. We do not recollect any German Alexandriad, but feel quite 
prec. that such a work must be in existence. In reading all thine 
different occidental poems, it is curious to observe how comaiiionady 
the great Alexander is converted into a knight of romance; all ves- 
tiges of Grecian hfe and manners have most completely disap- 
peared ; Arthur, Charlemagne and Amadis of Gaul are not more 
genuine preux chevaliers than Alexander, who is also joined closely 
in the bonds of affinity with many of the errant knights ;' we-te- 
collect that he is one of the most distinguished characters in ‘the 
romance of Perceforest, and many valiant: knights wheoe names 
we need not record; boasted adescent from him. | inn 
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The romantic tale travelled alsoeastwatds. Possibly long 
before the time of Firdausi, Sikander, asthe herois called: im the 
East, was the subject of many a popular tale-and ‘ballad, for the 
impression he made was too strong for his name-ever'to fall into 
oblivion among the conquered people. But Firdausi’s authority, 
either mediately or immediately, was the aforesaid’Greek work, 
which gave origin to the European romances; for his narrative 
proceeds pari passu with the Gesta Alexandrii, some events how- 
ever being omitted, and an oriental colouring given to the whole, 
As we may presume our readers in general not to be very inti- 
mately acquainted with the contents of either the eastern or the 
western tales, we will give an analysis of the former, which, be- 
sides gratifying curiosity, will have the effect of exibiting a striking 
specimen of the manner in which true history has so often been 
converted into wild romance. | | 

Persian vanity could not admit of the disgrace of conquest by 
a perfect foreigner. Accordingly, the Sikander of the Shah 
Nameh, and of all subsequent romances, is the brother of Dara, 
the unfortunate prince whose empire he won, 


Dardb, the King of Iran, being at war with Failakés, King of Ram, 
(Philip of Macedon,) defeated him in a great. battle, and forced him to 
take refuge in the fortress of Amir, (Amorium ?). theconditions ow which 
the conqneror granted peace was the hand of Nabid, the daughter of 
Failakds, and having concluded the treaty he led his lovely bride to Tran. 
When Nahid felt herself in the way to become a mother she told the 
circumstance to no one, bat having obtained perniission to’ visit her 
father, set ont for Ram. She bronght forth a sou tw her father’s palace, 
and Failakds, who had no male heir, resobved ‘to pass-tiis grandson ‘for 
bis own son. Nahid’s delivery was therefore concealed, her son was 
vamed Sikander, and as heir to the crown was most carefully educated, 
his tntor being Aristatalis, a disciple of the renowned sage A flatan, (Plato) 
and he soon equalled his master in knowledge and_ability.. ._,. al 

Meantime, Déraib had espoused the daughter of the Khékan of 
Chin (China), who bore him a ‘son, whom he named Dara, and who 
succeeded him in his empire. This Dara was a prince of a haughty, 
cruel, tyrannic character, the terror of all bis 

On the death of Pailaktis; Sikander mounted the throne of Rim; 
and when Dara sent to demand of bim the tribute which had been paid 
to Darab, Sikander replied, that the bird which laid the golden eggs 
was dead, and it.was now the tura of Iréa to pay tribute to Ram. To 
give effect to his words, be assembled a large army and invaded the do- 
minions of Dara. He first entered Misr (Egypt), where, after an en- 
gagement of three days, he defeated the Persian . which encountered 
him, Without loss of time, he led his inst Iran. Dara, on 
hearing of his advance, marched to the Frath (E ) with so nu- 
merous a host, that ‘the winds could not make a way through the 
squadrons.’ Sikander was now within two farasangs of the camp of bis 
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rival, and having message from hinttesalved be 
his own envoy, and personally tovinspect the condition of the Iranian. 
A teended -by. onky ten knights, -he came into the. presence: of 
Dara, and told-him, thas Sikander sought not war; that, his only. object 
was, go, through. the earth and see what it cone 
tained. Darapstruck with tic, presence, assumed that, the envoy. 
niust. be Sikander himself ; ss ve disguised prince said, that it ill be-_ 
seemed & monarch like Sikander to be his own envoy, and that in the 
ardiy of there were ‘thousands superior to himself. “At the feast’ 
whieh’ followed, Sikander did not, as was usual, return the cup’ to the 
cup-bearer when drank; and on Dara’s inquiring ‘the cause, he 
replied; that im his country, once a cup bad ‘been placed in the :hand of 
an ambassador, it was never demanded from him. Dara laughed, and 
the counterfeit envoy had gotten four rich cups, when the person who- 
had. been. Dara’s envoy, to Rum entered, and secretly told:the king 
the real quality of his guest. Sikander, whose, quick canine 
the altered mien.of his.host, jumped up, seized the four ¢ 
horse, and aided by the darkness of the night, eluded all ca 
reached his own camp, in safety. He «displayed to Aristatalis nee 
rest OF his ministers and soldiers the four goblets fh triumph, to 
that he had examined and seen the wéakness of the Persian” bre ‘at 
that victory, tor which he bade them. prepare, was certains .) inal 
“The whole of this*adventure’ is” to ‘be found’ in: the’Gestal’ 
There Wis father ‘in the"forth OF 
(the: god), ‘addi thet he would be his "aid iD. 
Alexander, Eumelus, to the, river.cal 
in and spring. froze. during.. 
shawed.in:the day. ..At.the interview with Darius, 
nearly-as nasrated by the Persian poet ; when Alex- 
ander rashed: the ball, on being diseovered, he -snatclied-a- 
torch ‘fron hoy« who standing at the door, andigwided*by” 
its light, reachéd the 'tiver, while his ‘pursuers: ‘Kktiocked: 
the’ dnd hil Hore Herod the ite, 
which cracked : as thé stéeed’s feet were leaving it, the thaw be 
commenced. Meantime the. golden, statue of Xerxes, whi 
stone in the hall where, Darius its .pedestal.of 
itse tec andj & twos 


‘At sdfi-rise “Dara Ted army ‘Sikatider’ drew. up 


‘to ‘him; and “a furious conflict terminated inthe OF « 
the nians. Sikander the river anid made himself’ master of the 
‘Agaity the monarch of Trén assembled a’ numeroty host, 
and agaifi he met with defeat, after a combat of three days.” Sfkandet® 

pursued ‘the fugitives, calling to them to return peaceably to theit homes; 

an have nothing to appre prehend froni his tréops.’"The wore” 

country thet Dara came to” Tstwkhar, and 
NO, XXVI.—APR. 1833, cc 
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bled there the magnates of his realm, and. it-was. resolved to make 
another effort for the independence of the country, Qa the approach. 
however, of Sikander, he retived before him, and the conqueror entered 
Istakhar, where the harem of Dara became his prey. Here he received 
a letter fron: his rival, offering bim the treasures of Gushtasp and Isten- 
diyar, if he would abstain from war and restore bin bis family. Sikan- 
der sent a reply, stating that the captives were treated with all due 
respect, and that he would send some of them to him. He added, that 
he had learned the relationship which existed between them, and that it 
was unseenily for brethren to war with each other; that Dara need not 
thus be a fugitive from home, for Iran should be subject to him as here- 
tofore. But Dara’s heart was now lifted up with pride and confidence, 
he rejected the generous offer of his brother, prepared for another battle, 
and sent to Fair (Porus), a monarch of Hinddstan, inviting bim to his 
aid. A third great battle terminated in the defeat and fight of Dara; 
and two Mubids, named Mahiar and Khanjar, who were the compa- 
nions of his retreat, conspired and murdered him, hoping thereby. to 
gain the favour of the victor. ‘They came to Sikander, who ordered 
them to be hung on gallows, where they were stoned by the people, and 
he had himself conducted to the place where the unhappy monarch lay 
weltering in his blood, he shed his tears over him, and Dara, who was 
still alive, grasped his hands, comforted him, aad prayed Lim to marry 
his daughter Rushenk (Roxana), that he might have by ber a son, who 
would renew the fame of Istendiyar, kindle agaim the fire of the pro- 
phet Zerdusht, spread the Zendavesta over the earth, and preserve the 
fire-temples and the feast of Nairdz in all their lustre. A ready promise 
soothed the last moments of Dara, and all Iran yielded obedieuce, to: the 
great Sikander, who became the husband of the beautiful, Rushenk.. 


All this accords tolerably well with the real history, and very 
exactly with what is contained in the Gesta; but what Firdausi 
next relates is purely oriental, and has nothing to correspond 
with it in the European narrative. | ; 


There was an Indian king, named Kaid, who bad various dreams 
which none of his sages could interpret; at length he beard of an 
anchorite named Mibran, who dwelt in a wood, and to bim he repaired 
and told him his dreams, and received the interpretation thereof. The 
vision was this. In his sleep, Kaid had seen four men pulling 4 cloth 
with all their force, they tired not, and they rent not the cloth. The 
sage expounded the cloth to be the true doctrine and religion, and four 
are they which lay hold on it, one on each side. The first is the wor- 
shipper of fire, the second the follower of the law of Masi (Moses), the 
third the Greek, a pure faith (the Mohammedan) will be the fourth, and 
will raise the heads of those who consider above the earth. ‘ Now,’ 
continued the anchorite, ‘are come the days of Sikander, and to escape 
his power thou must give him thy four jewels.” The conqueror soon 
approached, ani sent a letter demanding submission. Kaid wrote in 
reply, to say that be should offer no resistance, and that he had in his 
possession tour jewels, the like of which the world did not contain, and 
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which were at the command of the great Sikander. These were his 
daughter, unrivalled in beauty-; a cup, which, when filled with wine or 
water, would never become empty; a physician who could tell the state 
of a person’s health by the slightest symptoms; a sage who knew all 
that could be between the sun and moon, that is, on earth. Sikander 

ranted peace, and sent ten wise men who were to make trial of the 
jewels, and bring them to him if they approved of them. When the 
sages arrived in India, and saw the maiden, they were so enchanted with 
her beauty that they could not remove their eyes from ber, and they 
wrote to Sikander, and told him marvels of the jewels, and at his order 
they brought them to him, and when he beheld the maiden he also was 
ravished with her loveliness. ‘To make trial of the wise master, he sent 
him a cup full of oil to anoint him therewith ; the sage cast into it a 
thousand needles, and sent it back to Sikander, who had a ring formed 
out uf them, which he sent to the master, who polished it bright as a 
mirror and sent it back. Sikander had it laid in a damp place till it 
rusted, the sage polished it anew. ‘They now explained the mute dia- 
logue. Sikander had intended to say, ‘ 1 am wiser than all the: philo- 
sophers ;’ the Indian had replied, ‘ Sikander and bis knowledge are 
transitory ;’ the king bad sent the ring to signify his power; the sage 
had set a mirror before him that he might see himself. The:trial of 
the physician was equally satisfactory ; last, the cnp was filled with 
water, and Sikander and his whole court drank from it, from morning 
till night, and yet it remained full as at the first. The Lodiansage, 
when called upon to explain this wonder, told how astrologers assem 
from all parts had formed it during many days and nights, beneath the 
influence of the stars, and that now it drew from heaven an unfailing 
supply of water. bas Ate 

The conquest of Arabia, a legend apparently of Arabic, at 

least of Moslemic origin} and to which there is nothing to cor- 
respond in the Gesta, follows: the war with Far having been 
previously related, in which that prince falls by the: hand of 
Sikander, sibel se gun 
The Gesta and the Shah Nameh now again run. a, parallel 
course, 


There was at this time a mighty and a warlike queen, named Kida- 
feh, who reigned in Berda, in Presita (Prasiana, or the Ganges in the 
Gesta). This queen sent a painter to Misr, where Sikander now was, 
who took the monareh’s likeness on silk, and sent it to her, Soon after 


came an envoy from Sikander, demanding submission ; but confiding in. 


her strength, the queen, who had at ber command 100,000 warriors, ré- 
turned a devial. Sikander led his army against her, and after a month's 
march, he came before ove of the frontier fortresses of Kidafeti’s realm. 
The fort was taken after a siege of a week, and amdng the prisoners 
was a son of the queen, Sikander directed one of his officers ‘tamed 
Nitkdn (Ptolemeus in the Gesta) to place hinself on the throne, as! if 
he were Sikander, and have the prince led before him, and condemh bim 
to die; while Sikander, under an assumed name, wa’ to intercede for 
cc@ 
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and save him. All was acted/as arranged, the prince was, set at liberty 
and repaired to his, mother’s court, in. company with Sikander, who, 
under the name of Nektikan (Antigonus), went as his own ambassador 
to endeavour tomove Nidafeh to The queen, to celebrate 
the return of her son, made a splendid banquet, at which she recog- 
nised Sikander from his likeness to the picture, and had him seized and 
bound. She then told him how she had known him; and, delighted 
with the boldness of his reply, after having given him a good lecture, 
set him at liberty on account of her son, warning him at the same time 
against her other son ‘Tinus (Caractor), who was of a hasty temper, and 
had been the friend of Faur. 


In the Gesta, the queen, who is called Candace, does not put 
Alexander in fetters; she takes him over her palace, and when 
he is in a remote apartment, which, by mathematic art 1s drawn 
by twenty artificial elephants, she names his name ; and as soon 
as he has recovered from his surprise, he seeks a sword to kill 
the queen and then himself. We may pass over the reconcilia- 
tion which takes place between him and ‘Tings, and his adventure 
with the Brachm: ans, Which, as was to be expected, is narrated 

uite inthe oriental stvle, and we will follow the conqueror in 
the route Which both the Gesta and the poem give him, 


After leaving the Indian sages, the great Sikander came to a 
people who were clad as women, spake an unkvown tongue, and 
lived upon the fish of the adjoming sea. Out of this sea rose a 
shining mountain up to heaven; and when Sikander beheld it, he 
felt a longing to ascend it. But one of bis mabids warned him 
against the danger, and he contented himself with sending some 
persons ina ship to ascend and examine it. As these, however, 
were on the way, there came a huge fish swimming from the 
mountain, which swallowed the ship and all that were in it, and 
the mountain instantly became invisible. ‘Phe army then marched 
on and came to a lake surrounded with trees of a huge size, its 
waters were salt and bitter, and people dwelt im houses built of 
reeds in the water. Proceedimg thence they came toa pleasant 
lake of sweet water, ronnd which the earth was amber, covered 
with flowers dropping honey, here they encamped and enjoyed 
themselves and went to rest. But in the night there came out of 
the lake huge snakes and dragons with combs ou their heads, his- 
sing and breathmg porson, which destroyed many of them though 
they fought maniully against them:—in the second watch of the 
night came white lions, larger than bulls, to drink at the water and 
they had to tight with them also. Next came wild boars with 
tusks amell long, which killed many ef them. Last came a mon- 
ster stronger than an elephant, like a horse im shape, but with a 
black head and three boms, and attacked ihe army; the Gesta 
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say there came also' scorpions, huge bats and other vermin also, 
and they could only defend themselves against them by setting 
fire to the reeds,  Leaviig this perilous place, they went on and 
came to a land where a people naked and black, of gigantic sta- 
ture, came forth to oppose them, bearing bones for weapons; with. 
showers of arrows they slaughtered and put these to flight; and 
then came to another naked people with inverted feet, and armed 
with stones, which they showered on the invaders. "These how- 
ever were soon cut to pieces, and as the poem, but not the Gesta, 
relates, Sikander reached a town full of joy, and pleasure, and 
beauty, whose people came with gifts to meet. him. , Before it 
stood a mountain reaching up to heaven, and the people said that 
behind this mountain abode a dragon that could wind itself twice 
round an elephant, and that every night they must give him an ox 
for food Jest he should come over to their side. Sikander gave 
orders that no ox should be provided the following night; the 
monster missing bis food came and destroyed many people, but 
they lighted a vast number of fires and made a great noise with 
hors and trumpets and drove him, back to his hole. Against the 
next night Sikander had an ox’s hide filled with. poison and 
naphtha and left for him, and the dragon devoured it and burst 


nest adventure is related differently in) the poem and in 
the Gesta. fo 


ot to det sds b 
Sikander, says Firdaust, came to bibdiitain Whose’ top was ‘sliar 
as a sword; he ascended it and folind there a goldén thtoné, on which was 
seated an man’ clothed ‘i’ sk with a rich crown! on! His-head. ‘The 
old was dead, aud as Sikander stuod before the throne be heard a 
voice which said monarch, thou hast: brought thy days on earth to an 
end, many foes bast thou slain, lands conquered, and princes overthrown. 
Now is the time come for thy retreat, from the worlds), 
According to the narrative in the Gesta; Alexander came to: a 
mountain of diamond, ‘from whose side’ hung goldew chains, five 
hundred steps of sapphire led to the golden palace and temple of 
the Sun on its summit. When Alexander and. his» grandees.as- 
cended it, they found in the palace an old man of majestic mien 
clothed m silk, with hair and beard white ‘as snow, lying on a 
golden bed.» His food was the fragrance -ofi incense, his dripk 
balsam; when they saluted him he said“ Of a:surety lye would 
see the holy trees of the sun‘and moon—IF ye are 'pure;' follow 
me.” He led them ‘through ‘the golden vineyard; whiclt ‘bore 
pearls for grapes, into’ the wood: whose Jaurels andiolivés were 
a hundred feet ligh, from! which van! and:on One of them 
sat the phoenix with gold and rosc-hwed feathers, and midst 
of the wood they found the! two prophetic trees} which wept at 
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the eclipses of the sen and moon, would tolerate ne poison of 


evil insect near them, and spake im the Greek and Indivn lan- 
guages, 


The twd narratives now relate in accordance Sikander’s visit 
to Thalestris, the queen of the Amazons. On his way thither he 
encountered a tremendous storm of snow, which destroyed num- 
bers of his men, and this was followed by a burning wind, in 
which they fell as if they were going through fire—both raised, 
as they afterwards learned, by “art magique;” Sikander abode 


for some time im the capital of the Amazons, and was well pleased 
with all that he saw. 


Firdausi, unsupported by the Gesta, next relates, that Sikander 
came to a city, whose inhabitants had yellow skins and yellow hair, 
and on his asking after the wonders of the place, an old man told him, 
that the well, into which the sun went down every evening, was in 
their neighbourhood ; then came the Land of Darkness, if which, as 
a pious Old man had told, flowed the water of Life; of which, 
whoso drank wonld never die. Sikander resolved to visit the preciots 
spring’; he led his army in the assigned direction, and soon came to a 
stately citys : leaving his army here, he went to the well, and saw the 
sun descend into it, as he had been told. He returned to his camp, 
provided himself with a guide and provisions for forty days and set 
forth, accompanied by bis var Kbizr and a part ef his troaps, in 
search of the Well of Lite. Two carbuncles, which the, King and 
Khizr carried, directed their steps through the darkness, and on the 
third day, they reached the fount. Khigr went to it, washed himself 
in the water, and drank.* and gave praise to God, and filling a c 
with the precious fluid, brought to Sikwnder, But just as ‘he 
plaved the cup to bis lips a warning voice was heard to cry, * Tf thou 
drink, thon wilt not die, but thon wilt bring on thee a great evil, 
Thy years will accemulate, and thon wilt become weak and feeble, 
and thou wilt be aweary of hte and wilt long for death to free thee 
from evil, but God will not vouchsafe it to thee, thoa wilt sull groan 
under the intolerable burden, and every respiration will be to thee a 
new death.” Sikander pondered awhile, then spilled out what was in 
the enp, and drank not of it. He went on and came to the verge of 
the Land of Darkness, and saw before him a bright mountain, with a 
pillar of aloes-wood on its summit; on the pi ‘lar was a nest, in which 
were two birds, who called to him, in the Rimi (Greck) language, to 
come to them, and when he drew near they said “ Why dost thou 
wander thus about, withont ceasing, in this world of misery? Wert thoa 
to raise thy head to the clouds, still will it fall back devoid of sense. 
Now is come the time of trial and trouble, and the end is at hand.” 


‘® Hencte, recording to the tradition, he became immortal. See note in p. 195 of 
Mr. Denesn Forbes's rrensiation of the Persian rouance of Halim Tai, one of the 
seres published by the Oucuta Transiation F und. 
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They then bade him goto 'the tap of the when heleame 
thither he saw oan bephant’s: head holdiag.a korn, and, a voice of 
thunder called to him, * O slave of cupidity, trouble thyself not ahout 
throne and erown, the time is came for thee to, prepare tor thy de- 
parture.” He returned to his people, and again a voice pealed so loud 
as to fill them all with dismay. Some of those who were with him 
brought costly stones out of the Land of Darkness, . 


The Gesta tell of Alexander's attempted ascent to heaven, by 
means of Griffons, and his descent, m a diving bell, inte ithe 
depths of the sea, and of various combats with mermaids and 
other monsters of the deep—on all which points Firdaust as 
silent. Both, however relate the following adventure, Sikander 
came to a town whose inhabttants complamed to him of the evils 
which they sustained from Gog and Magog, (Yajaj and MajGj), 
monsters, they said, covered with hair, with breast and ears lke 
those of an elephant, aud each of their females bore a thousand 
young ones. ‘Phey were numberless as the leaves and as the 
sand. Sikander summoned a hundred thousand smiths from all 
parts, and made them frame gates, five hundred ells in height, 
anid wheunedred paces in breadth, and he set them up in the moun 
tains, and thas contined the wild people te thei valleys. Soon 
after, he came to a city, where he was told of two trees, the one; 
nivle ithe other femate, entitting sweet odour, and endowed with: 
the gift of speech; the one of which spake by day, the other hy 
night. These, we may obserye, are the trees of the sun’ aiid 
the moon, to which, the Gesta, as we have seen, assigned a dif- 
ferent sduation, Sakander would see them: onthe way he found 
the skms of a number of animals, which be was told had served 
for food to the servants of the trees. When the sun rose,ia voice 
came from owe of the trees, which the mterpreter, (for the tree 
spake in the tongue of India,) expounded to this: effect, ‘* Why 
doth Stkauder hasten thus?) When twice seven years of bis reign 
are gone, then must he die.” He remamed troubled in mind ull 
midnight came, and the moon arose, then began the other tree, 
“ Ambition and avarice cause thee much care, why dost thou 
thus mislead thy heart and soul? Soon must thou quit the world, 
but a short time bast thou to abide in it. Do not therefore thy- 
self darken thy day.” He asked af it was permitted him to die 
in Ram, near his mother, ‘* ‘That wall not be,” was the reply, 

Our readers may, perhaps, deem that they have been detamed 
over long with these romantic adventures of the somof Phelip: 
We will therefore pursue them no farther, more particularly as we 
have now nearly seached the limit which we bad set to our lacu- 
brations on this subject.. Whatwe had pr is. accomplished, 
we have given a more correct account than is perhaps elsewhere 
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to be found in our literature of the origitrand character of the 
Shah Nameh of Firdaust; ‘itv the’ romantit” tite of Z4l and the 
birth of Rastem we have presented a specimen of the purely my- 
thic portion of Persian bistory, aud the’ vadventures of Sikander 
will show the manner in which, in the mytho-historic part, fable and 
real history have been confounded. The source of this portion 
of the Persian poet’s narrative has, we ap rehend, been hitherto 
unknown to our Orientalists in general. ‘The two great divisions 
of the Shah Nameh may not unaptly be compared with, those of 
Grecian history anterior to the Persian War; the first, which is 
mythic, answers to that of the times before the Dorian Migration; 
the second, the mytho-historic, corresponds with the period be- 
tween that event and the war with Persia. It is curious that 
Greece, Persia and Scandinavia, almost the only countries which 
possess an ancient history and religion, the genuine produce of 
their own soil, will be found to offer a marked resemblance in the 
phases which they present; so uniform are the workings of the 
human mind! 

In conclusion, we will attempt to convey to our readers some 
faint idea of the vehicle of verse m which Firdaus{ has transmitted 
to posterity the mythic and historie events of bis country, We 
select the song of the Diw, who comes disguised as a’ musician, 
to'lure Kai Kats’ to’ his destruction in Mazenderfu, by: exciting 


in his bosom the desire of becoming master of that’ 
region. 


His hand from the Inte bath its melody drawn, | 

And thus-rose the song of Mazenderan : i 
May Mazenileran, the land of niy birth, 
Its hills and its dales ever flourish on earth. Hoo 

' For evermore blooms im its gardens the rose, 
On its bills nods the tulip, the hyacinth blows : 
Its air ever fragrant, its earth flourishing, 
Cold or heat is not tclt, tis perpetual spring. 
The nightingale’s lays in the garden resound, 
On the sides of the mountains the stately deer bound, 
In search evermore of their pastime and: food. 
With fragrance and colour each season's bedewed : 
Its streams of rose-water unceasingly roll, 
Whose perfume doth gladness diffuse o’er the soul. 
In November, December, and January, 
Fall of tulips the ground thou may’st every) where see : 
The springs unexhauste! flow all throngh the year, 

| The bawk at his chase every where doth appear. ,, 
The region of bliss is adorned alljo'er 

- With dinars, with rich stuffs, and, with all costly store. 
Phe idol-adorers with rich gold anc crown 

And girdles of gold gird the heroes renowned: 5 0 
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Whoe'er hath, not dwelt jn that region so bright, 
| soul knpws no pleasure, his hgart-no delight. 

A ‘paraphrasé of ‘this song,!iw octosyllabit verse, willbe found 
in Mr. Atkinson’s work; the superiority we claim for our 
version is superior fidelity and similarity of metre to. that of the 
original. 


Art. VII.—Thoughis on the Trinity, Second Edition; corrected 
aud considerably enlarged; Charges; and other Theological 
Works. By the late Right Reverend George Isaac Hunting- 
ford, D.D. Bishop of Hereford, and Warden of Winchester 
College, Edited, according to the directions of the Author, 
by Henry Huntingford, LL,B. Fellow of Winchester College. 
Cadell, London; Blackwood, Edinburgh. 8vo. "1832. 
Tue selection, from the late, Bishop Huntingford’s, papers now 
offered to the Public by his nephew, was made prewiously to his 
Lordship’s death by the venerable, Author himself. , It consists 
ofa repriut of his, well,kknowa, learned, and , most. convincing 
Thoughts on. the Trinity ;, two, Charges delivered before Ordina- 
tions; seven Obarges at Episcopal. Visitations ,between, the years 
1818 and Discourses;. tive; Charges: at, 
tions;!,and. ai short, Address, at, the, Consecration of a Burial 
ground, 
The life of Bishop, Huntingford was strictly that of a student, 
of which the epoclis (if, we may employ so. large a word) are marked 
no otherwise than by bis publications, and, happy. are we to add, 
by the rewards'which his Learning and Piety most deservedly at- 
tained. George IsaacoHuntingford was at)Winchester, on 
the Oth of Septeniber, 1748. After his education at 
the great Foundation College of his native City; and: at New Col- 
lege, Oxford, he succeeded a deceased brother in'the Mastership 
of Warminster School, in 1772. In 1792’ he first appeared be- 
fore the Public as Author of some Greek Monostrophic Odes, of 
which, during, the year before, he had circulated among his 
friends a private impression, To publish in Greek. is at once to 
throw down the gauntlet to professed Scholars, and to challenge 
the most searching Criticism. Jn,the Monthly Review, therefore, 
the late Dr; Charles Burney most elaborately, and in more than 
one Number, subjected these Odes: to rigid ivestigation, His 
objections were’ ‘partly answered and ‘partlysadmitted by Mr. 
Huntingford, in an’ Apology, which deservedly ealled forth the 
loudest praise, even’ from the’ Critic labour which 
Dr. Burney expended ‘upon thesé Reviews Be estimated by 
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an inspection of two interleaved copies containing his MS. notes, 
now preserved in the British Museam; and the conttoversy, if it 

can be so called, between these two eminent scholars, stead of 
producing that interchange of vituperation which has too often 
disgraced literature on similar occasions, must have generated 
mutual esteem, 

‘The same year which saw the publication of the Monostrophics 
gave birth to a less ambitious but most useful Work, which bas 
siuce been naturalized in all our great Schools, The datrodue- 
do the wriing of Greek. In 1785 Mr. Huntingtord was 
chosen a Fellow of Winchester College, of which Body four years 
afterwards he became Warden. ‘Ihe Bishopric of Gloucester 
was conferred upon him in 1801, during the administration of his 
former pupil, the present Vise ount Sidmouth; and in 1815 he 
was translated to the See of Hereford. His publications, after 
promotion to the Bench, were chiefly professional; and several 
of them were directed agaist concesstons to the Roman Catho- 
lies; a measure which Bishop Hluntingtord telt convinced was 
delusive m its promise of onciliation, and pregnant with infinite 
danger on general principles. 

The Bishop died unmarned on the 20th of Apmil, 1832; and 
was burted, xecording to his own desire, mm the village of Comp- 
ton, near Winchester. A Tablet to his memory, in the Church 
of that Parish, bears, after the name and date, the following 
simple scription from his own pen, in which it may be truly 
said that he being dead yet speaketh. “ In the early part of his 
Priesthood he was Cuvate of this Parish. From that time he 
always entertained a regard for it, And be now wishes to remind 
its Parishioners that the salvation of their souls is to be attained 
only by beheving what is taught, and demg what is commanded 
in the Gospel ot our Lord and Savieuwr Jesas Christ.” 

A vigorous and masculine understanding, sound and accurate 
learning, plain and unobtrusive habits, assiduity In perforaing 
the duties of his Episcopal charge, and manificence in dispensing 
its revenues, were the chief characteristics of this very amiable 
Prelate. Of the Church to which he belonged he was a fearless 
and powerlul advocate; and the extracts which we shall subjoin 
from the present volume will show bis opmion on certain points 
connected with tts discipline, which have been a good deal dis- 
cussed by others, and sometimes not with equal wisdom. The 
first passage offers a verv seasonable and rational caution to our 
vounger brethren on points which not unfrequently have called 
forth advice m a tone far too overstraned. 


“In the concerns of life many things might be mentioned, which, if 
they could possibly be taken in tbe abstract, and were totally uncon- 
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nected with all dependencies.of persons and edects, would be in them- 
selves indifferent, Lf, however, they sere considered, as they be 
considered, with reference to collateral circumstances, and according to 
the influence with which they may operate either in a smaller or a langer 
circle of the community, they become, from their relation and tendency, 
matters of importance. 

* In the article of dress, for instance, we know that the outward garb 
can make man internally neither better nor worse. Taken therefore in 
the abstract, dress is a thing indifferent. Bat living, as we do, in society, 
and in the view of ethers, we are not at liberty to be guided merely by 
the refinements of abstract rensoning. We are bound to consider what 
is required of us by that society, in which we are situated; and we are 
expected to bear it in our recollection, that even our outward ap 
will have its weigbt, either to beneficial or injurious ends, If to.a certain 
kind of dress society has by long (and, if you please, fanciful) prejudice, 
annexed an idea of that gravity, which is suitable to persons snner. in 
the sacred ministry, every pradent man will yield to that prejudice, and 
adopt what the public opinion has sanctioned. For that minister offends 
society, brings disrespect on his order, and thereby weakens the gederul 
cause he has undertaken to support, who appears babited: in apparel, 


whieh through usage is thought improper, and whieh ere 
be censured as light, vain, and conceited. 


* From dress, let us pass on to amusements, 

« There are many amusements, whieb, if they could be followed ood a 
out «anger of being made precedents for misapplication of them, would 
in themselves be innocent. But we kuow there are some, whe; through 
pravity, avail themselves of the slightest encouragement for hair own 
improprieties. Others there are, who, in their imprudence, cannot discri- 
minate between times ahd places. Whenever our example, either 
through the misititerpretation of the corrupt, may be pleaded as an ex. 
cuse for culpable excess, or through want of judgment in the andis+ 
cerning, may be the cause of unsuitable and unseasonable couduet, the 
innocency of our amusements, producing eflects' thus injurious te 
morals, becomes questionable, and it is highly — to desist from 
them. 

** But far more questionable will become their innocency, and vie 
greater will be the expediency of relinquishing our amusements, if we 
are assured the pursuit of them disgusts persons of tender conscience. 
It behoves every minister to be circumspect, and to be thoroughly ace 
quainted with the sentiments and disposition of those among whom he 
is placed. If he perceives worthy and pious people disturbed, that their 
minister is engaged in diversions which correspond not with their opi- 
nions of the decent demeanour required in him who is to be an example 
of regular and quiet deportment, he will show his good sense, his value 
for reputation, his regard for the credit of his order, and, above ell, his 
Christian churity, by sacrificing his diversions to the higher 
of not giving ofience.”—pp. 160, 161... 9 


The second extract relates to the much disputed eouagetGll: 
lity of the Clerical with the Magisterial office. 
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“ The fourth Apostolical Canon lays on! the ‘clergy this inhibition ; 
‘ Let not'a bishop, priest, ot deticon, take on’ himself worldly eates ; it 
he acts otherwise, let hin be deposed.” | The seventy-fourth’ ordains, that 
he was to be deposed who ‘should wish to be at (ie same tinre a Roman 
magistrate and a sacred minister. With these ‘corresponds out seventy- 
sixth cation; * No man being adwitted a deacon or minister, shall from 
thenceforth voluntarily relinquish the sane; hor afterward use himselt 
in the course of his life as a layman, upon pain of ex¢ommunication.’ 
If not guided by contemplation of these canons, yet clearly actiiated by 
the principle which pervades them, some have ‘contended that, in any 
case, or under any form, the exercise of civil magistracy is improper for 
a clergyman. It is, indeed, impossible not to respect the motives in 
which such an opinion originates; to many, however, it may appear 
questionable if that opinion be founded on good reasons, and thence be 
correct, 

* On all occasions it is most advisable to consider cases precisely as 
they are in their nature and tendency. With repect to the gestion, 
whether consistently with their holy office the clergy can act AS magis- 
trates? the case stands thus: on the one hand it must be admitted that, 
in general, professional studies and spiritual attentions have a paramount 
claim on the prime hones of every day in the fife of a parochial minister, 
On the other hand it may be averted, that except in cures, which on 
account of a namerotis population dematd continual anil laborions dis- 
charge of parochial duties for the young and for the old, for the well 
and for the sick, for the living and tor the dead; except fn cures of such 
description, it may be averted that the nrost difigent ‘and attentive 
tors trust find, im every week, some portion of x ra at their own com- 
mand. Now, whether seasons of Tcistre are passed ‘in a manner uncle- 
rieal, if they are devoted to purposes resembling sonre objects of niagis- 
tracy, shall be detided by that eminently pivits minister whose nathe 
was Herbert. In his work entithed A Priest to the Temple,” we read 
this passage; “ The cowntry parson desires to be all to his parishioners ; 

and not only a pastor but a lawyer also. Therefore he endtres not that 
any of ‘his flock should go to Taw; but, in any Controversy, that they 
should resort to him as their judge. To this end he hath gotten to 
himself some insight in things ordinarily incident and controverted, b 

experience and by reading some initiatory treatises in the law.” If in 
opposition to whet is intimated by the concluding words of the passage 
yust quoted, it should be urged that Bishop Warburton discouraged his 
clergy from the study of law, two answers are obvious. In the first 
place, it is one thing to make law a st udy, bat another and very ditte- 
rent, to collect from compentions works that degree of legal knowtedyve 
which may be adequate for gencral nse. In the next ptace, Warburton 
was not so well acquainted as Herbert with civil exigencies in raral 
situations; and, therefore, he was less sensible of the ‘practical utility 
derived in those situations from the mipisters having attained, a twade- 
rate share of shall m jurisprudence. By the authority of Herbert we 
may abide. He had presupposed that the astor had omitted nothing 
sacerdotal either within or out of his ‘cha ray that ‘being the case, ac- 
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cording ta his conception, in, the abstract, admivistration of justice be- 
comes one of the, secondary, duties incumbent ona parochial minister, 

‘* Let us proceed to a view of real lite and to consideration, of fact. 

‘“ Having laid it down asa, principle of strictest obligation, that due 
attention must be faithfully, paid. te,all religious concerns; , aud having 
taken it for granted that such principle is exemplified with the utmost 
observance requisite and possible; let.us ask, ‘ not if it will be culpable 
inva aad minister to direct his thoughts from private to public 
good?’ for such a question could originate only in a mistaken idea, that 
a parochial minister must cease to be influenced by human feelings, or 
to be interested about human affairs, beyond the limits of bis own 
parish, We will ask, if a parochial minister consults public good when 
he acts as a magistrate for a district more extensive than the boundaries 
of his own parish? That the reply must be in the affirmative, the follow- 
ing reasons will demonstrate. 9 

“ During a considerable part of each returning year, the day, magis- 
trates a Ne in their respective counties are comparatively few, in 
proportion to the business perpetually arising, which by, law. must.of ne- 
cessity come under judicial cognizance. If, then, parochial ministers, are 
excluded universally from, commissions of peace, there will ensgue,a.re- 
tardation of legal proceedings; a delay, which, must be, injurioug.te, the 
Jocal community where the impediment, happens, and therce;te the na- 
tion at large. Bat if those to whom. is consigned authority for appointy 
ment will continue to nominate, asin, right judgment. and sound policy 
they should nominate, clerical equally with lay magistrates, the systan of 
government, so fat.as. internal, regularity and, order are. concerned, will 
be properly, conducted, without, interruption, The, beneficial ,result..of 
such arrangement will be, that law and. religion, which the-enlarged 
import of their respective bens, are both of, divine origin, will, be maia- 
tained and secured, by ministers, more especially devated, ta the constitu. 
tional service of their countty,and to the glory, of God.) 

‘ Connected with, the, preceding remark is, this, which comes, next ito 
be made. . However nearly situated Jay, magistrates, may he, still in, 
moral and religious point of view the exertion of clerical magistrates. is 
desirable. ‘The clergyman, from the very nature and,ip, consequence of 
his sacred function, is bound to particular. vigilance and conscientious 
superintendence for the prevention of practices detrimental to, morality, 
and leading to the neglect of religious;ordinances... He knows, that if 
incipient regularities are not checked, their progress, to. enormities will 
be rapid, and then suppression will be at least difficult, if not impossible. 
It is on that account. required of him, to, notice what others perhaps 
might be disposed to overlook as immaterial; and, by his being inyested 
with a controlling paves he is enabled effectnally to. prohibit and. re- 
strain whatever is, of pernicious tendeney.if it violates 283— 

by att Parties at 


last citation: ‘may be read’ With advant yall parties 
the present, most appalling crisis of ‘our Charch,, neither ad- 


mits addition, nor requires comment, tuo 10 niddig 
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«© Medille not with them that are given to change,’ is the maxim of 
one who was endowed with deep knowledge and much experience of 
men and things, ‘That, however, like other brief sayings, is to be inter- 
preted accoriling to the exigencies of time, and the dictates of common 
sense. So judged our ancestors; to whom, under Divine Providence! 
we owe, what are the blessings and glory of this country—the Refor- 
mation and Revolution: But, taken with reference to the ordinary 
course of civil and religious polity, the proverb will mean this: —‘ Have 
ho concern with thet that are fond of change, either from caprice, or 
from impatience of what is established, and avidity for somewhat novel ; 
or from self-conceit, the companion of inexperience; or perhaps from 
some motive sinister in its end.’ Brought by the Reformation to the full 
enjoyment of Christian liberty, we are not involved in difficulty, we are 
not reduced toa dilemma, by pronouncing our church infallible, and 
thence precluding ourselves from possibility of improvement, even if 
such be requisite. ‘To ascertain, however, the seasons, and to decide on 
the particulars which will so urgently require improvement, as to de- 
mand attempts for amending-what- resulted from the anxious labours of 
the most learned, the most wise, the most religious among our prede- 
eessors, and what was prepated by them for public use; this is, indeed, 
& concern momentous, and assuredly deserving more than a common 
degree of reflection. Whatever may be thought of accommodation, oc- 
casionally adapting itself to change of import in the words of our) lan- 
guage, or to greater refinement and delicacy of sentiment, or to diffe- 
rence of custom, which may have an inflaence on the appointment of 
certain hours for the discharge of sacred duties, however expetlient it 
may be conceived to depart from adherence to matters thus! external and 
unessential; yet that infringement should be made on the distingaishing 
characteristics, the vital principles, the main|body of our church, is most 
earnestly, most anxiously to be deprecated... And before commencing 
even such accommodation, as variable circumstances in themselves in- 
different may seem to recommend; the difficulty, perhaps too the danger, 
of the undertaking should be well considered; the utter impossibility of 
giving univetsal satisfaction should not be so entirely forgotten or dis- 
regarded as to carry with it no weight; the degree in which, beyond 
comparison, the excellencies of our church preponderate against its 
minor imperfections, should be continually bad in forcible recollection ; 
the duty of regulating proeedure, according to the decision of legitimate 
authority, should be remembered and observed as indispensable, I gno- 
rance is usually accompanied with temerity ; and when those two mental 
infirmities united are precipitate for alteration, they are heedless of what 
may evsue from the attempt, Experience leads to deliberation, Both 
pees before they enter on the problematical work of removing what bas 

een long established; lest in aiming at the attainment of ideal perfee- 
tion, they should sacrifice substantial and really existing good. The 
nicely adjusted proportions of an edifice, large in dimensions, cannot be 
fully comprehended without examination continued for a sufficient time, 
and contacted with skill by the rules of architecttire. ‘The well-ordered 
polity of our religions constitution cannot be appreciated as it slrould be, 
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without, inquiry into, the, combined. circumstances of its fitness; for the 
sacred ends proposed; of its suitableness to the dispositions and opinions 
of the people for whom it is intended ; aod of its congeniality withthe 
nature of that civil government, from which it receives, and .to.which it 
gives support. Lyvestigation of subjects thus complicated, in themselves, 
and thus extensive in their influence on society, cannot, be pursued, with 
success, if the mind be not adequately, instructed, patient of research, 
aint capable, of forming correct judgment... Those, however, whe do 
come prepared with requisite qualifications, and who study with atten- 
tion the pecular aptitude of each arrangement for constituting the whole 
of our religious system; such men, as they progressively advance in 
years, proportionably entertain increased affection for the Church. of 
England. Under a strong sense of that feeling, this discourse shall now 
conclude with an exbortation, conceived in the spirit aud expressed in 
the language of the good and pions Whitgift; ‘ Pro ecclesia, pro. ec- 
clesid, be offered our constant aud fervent prayers to Almighty Gad!” 
—pp. 3380—333, od 


Arr. VIII.— Selections from the Choric Poetry of the Greek 
Dramatic Writers. Translated into English Verse.’ By J. An- 
stive, B.A. Professor of Classical Literature at King’s College, 

) London, and late Student of Christ Church, Oxford, London: 

Few tasks which a writer can propose to himself are more diffi- 

cult than that of embodying in a poetical English garb the’ spirit 

of a Greek ‘Tragic Chorus, ‘We do not call to mind one instance 
of complete success. IW every attempt at transfusion which we 
recollect somewhat either of strength or of flavour has evapo- 
rated; and although the wine which we quaff from the goblet 
nay be sparkliiig, it invariably wants the, raginess, with which, it 
was impregnated while in the cask, It.is no disparagement, 
therefore, to Mr. Anstice, if we observe, thatthe, English,reader 
who confides in his volume will never be acquainted with the. real 
character of the Greek ‘l'ragedians;. for that character; as we fully 
believe, is no otherwise to be learned unless by direct resort to 
the originals. The translation here given abounds in, beauties, 
although they are not Grecian beauties: and it inay be read with 
pleasure even by the self-denying Critic, who is bound by the 
rules of his craft and mystery to investigate faults. Mr, Anstice 
has sufficieutly evinced in it the soundness and ripeness of his 
scholarship, and the dexterity with which he commands great 
variety of metre. That he has largely dilated and freely para- 
phrased may render, him a less faithful copyist,,.but, it -by) 
meaus follows, that he 1s on that account a less attractive poets: « 

The selection commences with three translations the 
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Agamemnon of AZschylus, a dark, obscure, aud difficult, but most 
noble Tragedy. The first of its choric songs is of portentous 
length in the Greek; for, according to any arrangement, it ex- 
ceeds two hundred lines. In the present English translation it is 
increased by another century. ‘The third version is from the 
Denunciation of Helen in the same Drama (664); and its few 
opening lines may be cited as a proof, once for all, how hopeless 
is the endeavour to render the original into any other language, 


unless perhaps it be the almost equally compound- loving 
German. 


‘‘ Helen! who, in early youth, 
Named thee with too perfect truth ? 
Was it not, from starry sphere, 
Some viewless spirit lingering near, 
Bade thy virgin title be 
Matched with thy dark destiny ? 
Helen, wooed by warrior’s spear, 
Widow's curse, and orphan’s tear, 
Let thy name thy story tell : 

Thou, who, like a yawning Hell, 
In the abyss hast swallowed down 
Fleet and phalanx, tower and town."’"—pp. 39, 40. 


Eight lines of Greek are here converted into twelve of English; 
two words, such words as Greek alone can furnish, become ex- 
panded into two lines; and vet the phrases— 


“wooed by warrior’s spear, 
Widow's curse, and orphan's tear’’— 


by no means adequately represent the simple and most powerful 
dugivexy #. The last quatrain is substituted for a 
play upon words which of course altogether defies translation ; 
and which, so far as we can judge, is a little beneath the dignity 
of Tragedy: éAgvaus, 

We do not like the break in the sense which Mr. Anstice here 
makes, as if the paragraph terminated with the last of the above 
words. They plainly are nominatives to the following verb, 
exAcucs, and as such, we believe, they are always punctuated. 
Neither are we satisfied with his rendering— 


Exevoe — 


‘* From her richly woven fent, 
Forth a faithless bride she went.” 


Eveu if tgoxadvuusx in this place is not to be referred, as 
xaAvyus is afterwards (1149), to the bridal slammeum, it means 
the curtain suspended at the doors of the nuptial chamber. 
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The following musical lines seem to us very remote from the 
original : 
** Bride of Paris, such art thou! 

To Llion when thy venturous prow 

First bore thee o’er the ocean brine, 

What melting loveliness was thine ! 

A spirit like the breathless calm, 

When summer's gentle air is balm ; 

Eyes, darting many a tender glance, 


An unassuming elegance, i 
Whose quiet charms new beauty lent 4 
To grace each costly ornament ; | ! | 
Love's very flower, whose bloom invites, 
Yet stings the gazer it delights.’’"—pp. 42, 43. 
Ae youn’ a ay per vnvépov yadavag, 
axackatoy movrov, a 
Eowrog 
VOUT’. 


Instead of Helen employing her eyes to “ dart tender glances,” 
we understand her to be represented as coquettishly half closing 
the lids. 

In a similar manner we think the following passage in the 
opening Chorus of the Choephore mistakenly paraphrased : 


pom) é Aixag 
ra rove pey ty pact, 
ra 0° peraryplg oxdrov 
xpovizorra 


So far as we can determine, these words do not mean anything 
more than that, sooner or later, retributive Justice overtakes the 
guilty, although the season at which she strikes is uncertain; it 
may be noon, it may be twilight, it may be midnight. Mr. Anstice 

appears to undeistand them as containing a far more extensive 
metaphor. 
‘* But. Justice holds her equal scales 
With ever-waking eye ; 
O'er some her vengeful might prevails, 
When their life’s sun is high ; 
On some her vigorous judgments light, 
In that dread pause ’twixt day and night, 
_ Life’s closing twilight hour ; 
Round some, ere yet they meet their doom, 
Ts shed the silence of the tomb, 
The eternal lower.” 53. 
NO. XXVI.—APR. 1833. DD 
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Surely AEschylus never intended, in the last of the above lines, 
to allude to the doctrine of a future judgment. 

As affording a short specimen of an entire Chorus, we subjoin 
the translation of —Adpa, movrids the Hecuba of Euri- 
pides : 

“ Thou gale! thou ocean gale! 
That waftest light our shallop o’er the waves, 
Where shall the fluttering sail 
Convey a weeping band of captive slaves ? 


Shall Dorian land, 
Or Pthian strand 

Inure our youth to toil, 
Where, sire of mighty waters, feeds 
Apidanus the flowery meads ? 
Or shall the loudly-dashing oar 
Conduct us, mid the billows’ roar, 

To weep on Delian soil ? 
Where palms their earliest bloom display, 
Where rears its sacred shade the bay, 
That erst on lorn Latona smiled, 
Now loves to grace her deathless child, 
Must we, mid Dian’s virgin ring, 
Her bow and golden fillet sing ? 
Or shall our lot be fixed by Fate, 
Within Minerva’s Attic gate, 
To bid the forms with meaning rife 
Start on the canvass forth to life ? 
Deck the rich web with patterns quaint, 
Thy mimic chargers, Pallas, paint, 
And yoke them to thy radiant car, 
Or trace the Titans’ impious war, 
Who sunk to sleep beneath the brand 
The Thunderer launched from either hand ? 


My children! take my parting tear ; 
lake it, mine ancient sires ! 
My land! where rages Grecia’s spear, 
Mid ruin, smoke and fires : 
Now Europe's handmaid !—far from thee, 
They'll taunt me as a slave ; 
Oli! ill exchange such agony 
For chambers of the grave !"”—pp. 149, 150. 


To pursue our minute criticisms here. We doubt much whe- 
ther Euripides intended to describe Apidanus as a “ sire of 
mighty waters,” which would rather overwhelm than irrigate: 
xadrAiswvs Cxtwy wateoa, is justly applicable to the powers of ferti- 
lization by which he ned: the neighbouring glebe, not to the 
production of a torrent which would desolate its harvests. 
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In no instance do we think Mr. Anstice has so widely deviated 
from his type as in the four lines— 


“Where palms their earliest bloom display,” &c. 


évOa rpwrdiyorde re polred 
Capra ispoug avéoye 
Karet pirg 
weivog diag, 

He entirely loses sight of the mythological allusion in xpwro- 
yovos; for the reader would suppose that instead of commemo- 
rating the creation of the palm-tree to assist Latona in her travail, 
the Poet only meant to: imply that it blossomed early in Delos. 
The third line is unintelligible, and the fourth is gratuitous. 

What authority is there for representing Jupiter as ambidexter? 
The ‘Titans sunk (sank) not beneath thunderbolts launched from 
both Jove’s hands, but under fire blazing on all sides—auguripw. 
The last line of the original baranous— 
is far from conveying a plain meaning; but we seek in vain to 
accommodate it in any way to Mr, Anstice’s interpretation. 

In his versification, Mr. Anstice is a disciple of the modern 
school; his models are plainly to be found among our contem- 
poraries, and we greatly miss throughout the regularity of con- 
struction which would be afforded by attention to the Greek 
Strophe and Antistrophe. His facile command of metre some- 
times also leads him into caprices. Without stopping upon the 
obscure question of the mixture of dancing and singing which 
prevailed on the Greek stage, it may suffice to say that the songs 
were, beyond doubt, adapted to rhythmical movement. *Phrynichus 
was a maitre du ballet by profession; and Aischylus himself, like 
Messrs. Harte and Weippert, composed ox dpyysixd. 
Each of those accomplished Professors might, perhaps, have 
found some difficulty in arranging lines like the following to any 
erave figure-dance. They are taken from a Chorus in the Alcestis, 
throughout which the measure should certainly never proceed 
more quickly than the slowest adagio. 


‘“* Thy praise shall swell to mountain shell, 
And dirges due thy virtues tell ; 
‘Thy name inspire the minstrel choir, 
The music of the seven-stringed lyre ; 
* - * 


So meet a theme for minstrel’s dream 
The story of thy death shall seem.” 


We reserve a bonne bouche for our conclusion, The 30 piv & 
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marpis Idids is perhaps the most pleasing translation in the whole 
series. 
“ My native Troy! to future ages, 
Thine ancient title none shall tell, 
The City of the Impregnable ! 
The spear, the spear, within thee rages ; 
Dark lowers the cloud of Greeks around thee : 
Ne'er, ne'er again 
May I tread thy plain ; 
Shorn are the towers that crowned thee, 
Soiled is the vest that bound thee 
With ashes’ foulest stain. 


The fatal hour was midnight’s calm, 
When the feast was done, aud sleep, like balin, 
Was shed on every eye ; 
Hushed was the choral symphony, 
The sacrifice was oer ; 
My Lord to rest his limbs had flung, 
Ilis idle spear in its place was hung, 
He dreamed of foes no more : 
And I, while I lost my listless gaze 
In the depth of the golden mirror’s blaze, 
‘That my last task was aiding, 
Was wreathing with fillets my tresses’ maze, 
And with playful fingers braiding. 


There came a shout! 
Through the noiseless city the cry rung out : 
* Your homes are won, if ye scale the tower, 
‘Sons of the Greeks! is it not the hour? 


I caught the wild alarm ; 
I fled arrayed, 
Like Dorian maid, 
With a single vest thrown o'er me; 
At Dian’s shrine my suit preferred, 
But ill my prayer the Goddess heard, 
‘They slew my Lord before me ; 

I was dragged along by a ruffian arm, 
To the briny deep they bore me : 
Thence, as the vessel o'er the wave 
Heaved on its homeward way, 
To Troy one parting look I gave, 
Then sunk and swooning lay. 


Helen! I woke to curse thy sins, 
Base sister of the Godlike twins ; 
Thee and thy craven Paris, nursed 
Mid Ida's hinds and herds, I cursed. 
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Your wedlock, demon-planned, 
Hath driven me forth to roam, 
Hath swept me from my father’s land, 
Unhoused me from my home. 
Weidlock !—nay, let its title be 
That foul fiend’s dark malignity! 
But ne'er may Helen, the billow, 
Be safely borne to Greece, 
Nor in her father’s palace, pillow 


That guilty head in peace.”—pp. 153—155. 


Mr. Anstice will, we doubt not, receive the few comments 
which we have thus hazarded, in the same friendly spirit in which 
they are offered. It is not worth while to take the trouble of 
finding fault with mediocrity; but the powers developed in this 
little volume are of no ordinary promise, and fully justify us in 
expressing anxiety that they may be cultivated to the utmost. 


Art. [X.—Saturday Evening. By the Author of Natural His- 


tory of Enthusiasm, London. Holdsworth and Ball, 1832. 
Svo. pp. 491. 


Tue Author of Natural History of Enthusiasm has presented 
us with another work, under the enigmatical title of “ Saturday 
Evening.” ‘The time was, when the title conveyed some intima- 
tion of the contents of a book. ‘This fashion, however, seems to 
be growing “ antiquated, and decrepit with age, and nigh to its 
final disappearance ” (p. 13); and is, accordingly, held in sovereign 
contempt by the author of the book before us. In his former work, 
a History of Enthusiasm” would have an intelligible title, 
though not, perhaps, strictly applied to Ais production ; but what 
a “natural History of Euthusiasm” could be, we did not, aud 
do not now, perfectly comprehend. In the present instance, we 
must again candidly acknowledge ‘ Saturday Evening” to be 
wholly beyond us, and must, therefore, make the author his own 
Oidipus. 


“ Although the Author dedicates his pen to the service of religion, 
he would not seem (layman as he is) to trench, either upon the season 
or the office of public instruction. But there remains open to him the 
Saturpay Evenine, which devout persons, whose leisure permits them 
to do so, are accustomed to devote to preparatory meditation. 

“The subject and spirit of some of the following pages may perhaps 
convey the idea that the title of the volume has a double significance, 
and is intended to refer to the expectation now so generally enter- 
tained among Christians, that our own times are precursive of the Era of 


. 
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Rest which has been promised to the Church and to the world. The 
Author does not deny that an allusion of this sort has been present to 
his mind; and he will grant, moreover, that his belief on this bead has 
at once furnished no small part of the motive of his undertaking, and 
given direction, often, to his thoughts.” 

We do not think “ the service of religion” is likely to be pro- 
moted by this system of publishing ‘“ Detached Thoughts,” and 
“ Fragments,” on questions of so abstruse a nature as the present. 
The mysteries of unfulfilled prophecy are too important to be so 
superficially treated, and ought not to be thus dissected, lest, 
‘if one member suffer, all the members suffer with it.” Having, 
however, entered our protest against this desultory style of theo- 
logical writing, we must admit that, in some respects, the title 1s 
not unhappily chosen; for, while its primary meaning is “ con- 
structed upon the most liberal principles,” and is expansive 
enough to embrace every possible topic of ‘ preparatory medita- 
tion,” its secondary allusion, which has furnished so much of the 
motive of the undertaking, invests the membra disjecta with an 
apparent importance, as parts of some beautiful theory in reserve. 
Impatient as he is of all restraint, our author is thus released 
from the stern necessity which restricts the digressions of ordinary 
writers, and is left unfettered to roam at ease in his evening re- 
treat. Nor has he abstained from this indulgence. From his 
frequent obscurity we should imagine, that he had ever and anon 
wandered too far in quest of these inidmight adventures, and, 
overtaken by the shadows of twilight, had been too often bewil- 
dered in the pursuit of some ignis fatuus. 

The object of his first Essay is, to develope more fully the 
secondary “ significance” attached to his title. It is called, The 
Hour of Hope and Diffidence,” with the motto, “ that day was 
the preparation.” In illustration of this subject he refers to the 
dismay of our Lord’s disciples at the very moment of | his 
triumph, when “ by death He destroyed him that had the power 
of death;” and he appeals to the dark hour of Pagan, of Ma- 
hometan, and of Popish persecution, which preceded the dawn 
of brighter days, in confirmation of his general rule :— 


** That the hour of preparation for a better order of things is not a 
time of favourable appearances ; but the reverse ; and that, nevertheless, 


at such a time, human affairs are actually tending towards the ap- 
proaching change.” —p. 


This preliminary law being thus announced, upon which it is 
evident that the general character of the work must mnaterially 
depend, we might fairly expect to see it minutely traced out, and 


its practical effects accurately explained. But what is the very 
next sentence ? 
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‘* But shall it ever come withivu the reach of the sagacity of man to 
discern, beneath the surface of events, the undeveloped initiatives of 
good things to come? Probably not.” | 
_ Here, then, we have a general rule, the application of which 
is so entirely a matter of speculation, that the author himself 
cannot make up his mind, whether it is practicable or not! Of 
this happy uncertainty we shall find abundant proof in the course 
of our review. So anxious is he to display his “ pre-eminence in 
the faculty of generalization,” which, he says (p. 129) “ consti- 
tutes what is termed the philosophic character,” that he is ever 
promulgating some new law, which he has no sooner proclaimed, 
than he proceeds by his own doubts to render it null and void ; 
his evenings are too often spent, like Penelope’s, in undoing the 
web, which his own hands had wowen; while his readers, like her 


admirers, impatiently looking for the “ Rest, which he had pro- 
mnised them,” though 


“ Disappointed still, are still beguiled.”’ 


The evil consequences of this indecision are strongly exem- 
plified in the second Essay; which is called “ The Expectation 
of Christians.” The author’s words in explanation of the sub- 
ject of this essay are these :— 


“Our theme is simply—That if there be endependent reasons for sur- 
mising that a great and happy change, to be brought about by unusual 
means, is not very distaut—/hen, the actual and unparalleled condition 
of mankind, in matters of religion, is worthy of profound attention ; 
and may well be assumed as singularly corroborative of such an ex- 
pectation. In a word—if it be conjectured that now, at length, the Sab- 
bath made for man draws on, then does the aspect of the time we live 
in well suit the description of a ‘day of preparation.’ ”—p. 15. 


Now what is the description of a day of preparation given us 
in the first Essay? The hour of preparation, we were told, is an 
hour of darkness: we were taught, in the examination of the 
progress of religion, to disregard ‘‘ natural probabilities,” be- 
cause, at the very moment when “ nothing seemed more hkely, 
on the ground of natural probability, than that the religion of 
which it was said that it was to endure for ever, should almost 
immediately cease to be spoken of among men, a néw expansion 
of the Divine efficacy of the Gospel was at hand” (p. 5); or, as 
the same idea is elsewhere expressed ; “while it shall seem as if 
God had indeed withdrawn himself from the earth, thé persua- 
sion of his presence shall be the most vivid.” (p. 231.) 

Let us now turn to the description of a day of preparation 
given us in the second Essay: “ If probabilities drawn from the 
state of the human mind are at all to be looked to, should we not 
rather, for example, carry a mission into the heart of Persia or 
Turkey now, than in the age of Almamon and Almaasor ?” (p. 24.) 
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This self-contradiction arises from the confusion which the 
author has introduced between the miraculous and ordinary 
agency of Providence. He feels that without the Divine aid 
the efforts of man are but vain; but he can discern the presence 
of God only in the wind, the earthquake, or the fire ; and thence 
he jumps to the conclusion that natural probabilities ave not to 
be looked to. He sees the absurdity of attempting to contine 
the miraculous interposition of Providence within the range of 
human reason, but does not see that he is himself guilty of this 
very absurdity, when he calculates upon the probability of some 
future miraculous intervention, which shall dispel the clouds that 
darken the approach of “ a better order of things.” No rational 
human agent can, we conceive, act in defiance of human expe- 
rience; nor can he reasonably hope for success, without a full 
and perfect reliance, not on the extraordinary support, the 
stretched out arm of an Almighty. King, but on the constant and 
uniform wisdom and eoodness of an All-merciful Father, who not 
only hath created all things, but also ever preserveth them all. 

To reconcile this discrepancy we should state his argument 
thus :—(of course we have nothing to do with the truth of his 
premises now; at present we neither admit nor deny them: but 
we merely wish to state his argument as fairly as possible :—) 
« The decay into which all the ancient superstitions of the world 
have fallen, leads us to hope that the time may not be far distant 
when Christianity will be more rapidly and extensively diffused 
over the world. It is not, however, to be expected that the 
transition from a false to the true religion will be immediate, or 
that it will be unattended with much of infidelity; for it cannot 
but be that many, who, under a fair exterior, have been, in fact, 
only nominal believers in any religion, will thea be exposed to 
mankind, as they must long have been to their own hearts, to be 
*‘ without God in the world.” Such instances, however, numerous 
as they may and must be, cannot weaken the former position, 
that the decay of the superstitions, which have long too successfully 
resisted the truth, encourages us to hope for the speedy accom- 
plishment of the prophecy, that “ the kingdoms of the earth 
shall become the kingdoms of the Lord and of His Christ!” 
We believe this to be a very favourable representation of the 
Author's argument; and if so, we can only say that he has done 
all in his power to mystify a very plain subject: and that he has 
not the merit, either of discovering any thing new, or (which i is, 
perhaps, not “aa worthy of praise,) of presenting that which ts 
old in a more simple and attractive dress. 

From the antiquated state of every existing superstition, three 
inferences are drawn: the Atheistic, the Evangelic, and the Pro- 
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phetic. By the Atheistic Inference is meant the conclusion which 
may be deduced, that “ the faithful are rapidly minishing from 
among the children of men,” ‘This is justly dismissed as un- 
worthy of reply. Under the second head, the Evangelic Infer- 


ence, the zealous Christian is encouraged in the work of conver- - 


sion, But here again the exaggerated statement in his first 
Essay comes in his way, and his present reasoning is diametrically 
opposed to the principles previously assumed. | 

** In this sense, the present cra may justly be deemed the day of hope 
for the Gospel. No such singular conjuncture of symptoms, throughout 
the world, has ever before invited the activity and zeal of Christians. 
And if the pressure of responsibility is at all times great upon them, in 
this behalf, it has acquired now a treble weight ; inasmuch as it sems as 
if the antagonist powers were fast drawing off from the field. Looking 
out to the long and many-coloured array of ghostly domination, as it 
stretches its lines across plains and hills, we discern movement ;—but it 
is the stir of retreat. Encampments are breaking up; barriers are 
trampled upon ; standards are furled ; the clarion of dismay is sounded. 
‘This—this, then, is the hour for the hosts of the Lord to snatch their 
weapons, and be up! Ours, then, is ‘ a day of preparation’ in the sense 
of missionary enterprise ; and on ¢his ground, notwithstanding all dis- 
couragements, it may be hoped, not feebly, that the Sabbath draweth 
on.” —p. 25. 

Is this animated picture of the victory of the hosts of the 
Lord the description of that “ time of unfavourable appearances,” 
—that ‘ hour of darfness,’—that “ thick gloom spread on all 
sides,” (p. 8,) in which “ the true indications” of a better order of 
things are to be seen? 

The third Inference is the Prophetic, by which the Author 
means the expectation, which Ae entertains, of the early approach 
of the promised times when the whole “ earth shall be covered 
with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea :”-——he seems even to suppose that the generation Is now 
living which will witness the conversion of Asia, Africa, Europe, 
and America; he pictures to himself ‘* a general and simultaneous 
revolution in the religious state of all nations ;” he sees *‘ old things 
passing away, and all things becoming new;” he soars far above 
the weak prejudices of those who fondly imagine that some good 
may be found even in that which is old; be 


“ Looks from his throne of clouds o’er balf the world,” 
and issues his oracular warning : 


“ Let the fond admirer of his own Chureh, whatever may be its 
pretensions, assure himself, that the conversion of Asia, and Africa, and 
Europe, and America, will so raise the temperature, spiritual and ‘moral, 
of the world’s atmosphere, as must dissolve, to its very elements, every 
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communtty now calling atself a Church. All principles shall then invest 
themselves in new power, all, notions of good and evil be recast, all 
forms and constitutions be new modelled, We shall, indeed, believe 
the same things as now; but in another, manner: we shall practise 
the same virtues, but at a different rate, with firmer motives, and 
under the guidance of an extended exposition of every precept. Instead, 
therefore, of cherishing a blind attachment to phrases, modes, usages, 

opinions, which are separable from the substance of religion, wise and 
docile spirits, though they may not hope fully to anticipate in imagina- 
tion, the changes that are to be effected, will at least preserve with care a 
state of feeling, such as shall prove the best preparative for joining in 
with whatever may attend the expected ‘ timesof refreshment.’ —p. 27. 


We shall, in our progress, meet with abundant occasion to 
recur to the Author's views of the present condition and future 

ospects of the Church. If the task of reforming the Church of 
Baglensi is to be entrusted, in temporal things to Lord Henley, and 
in spiritual things to Dr. Arnold, it is not improbable that those 
views and wishes may be realized. When we find an Equity Judge 
wantonly trampling upon the sacred rights of property, and gravely 
cautioning us, not to be “ led away ‘and blinded by attending to 
names rather than to things, lest we lose the essence of Christianity 
in solicitude for its ornaments and ovtward shows ;"*—and a 
Doctor of Divinity, when enumerating, ** what, and how many, 
those points are, on which “ all Christians are agreed,” entirely 
omitting all belief in the Holy Ghost;”+ declaring it to be “ cer- 
tain, that something more attractive is needed than the mere uni- 
form reading of the same prayers, and going through the same 
forms day after day, both in the morning and the evening 
and confessing that he sees “no reason why the National Church 
should not enjoy a sufficient variety im its ritual, ¢o satisfy the 
opinions and feelings of all;’& we cannot wonder that the wise 
and docile “ “Author of Natural History of Enthusiasm,” while 
he foresees the dissolution of every community now calling itself a 
Church, (as if the mere name of a Church were hateful to him,) 
should confess that this is but a part of “ the changes that are to 
be effected,” the whole of which he “ cannot hope fully to antici- 
pate m imagination.” We recommend to the practical consi- 
deration of these writers the following remark, with which the 
Author has introduced the passage just quoted, and in which, we 
need hardly add, we fully concur; that, ‘‘ no sound mind would 
draw, from views like these, definite surmises, which must almost 
certainly prove fallacious.”—(p. 26.) The Author of Saturday 
Evening and his two learned co-adjutors differ materially on some 


* Lord Henley’s Plan of Church Reform, 7th edit. p, 97. 
t Dr. Amold’s Principles of Church Reform, p. 29. ¢ Ibid. p. 67. § Ibid. p. 68. 
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points; but there is-a marvellous agreement in their eagerness to 
detect blots and imperfections in the Established Church, and a 
strange rivalry in their expressions of attachment to the Esta- 
blishment which they have discovered to be so imperfect :— 
amidst all their jealousy and suspicions their war-cry is 


*« Excellent wretch! Perdition catch my soul, 
But I do love thee!” 


The IfId Essay is entitled, ““ The Courage peculiar to Times 
and Places.” The ostensible object is, to trace the influence of 
education upon that moral firmness which he rightly considers so 
prominent a feature in the character of a perfect Christian. 
After some allusions to the different kinds of courage, which 
distinguished John, Peter, and Paul, the boldness of the other 
Apostles is described as emanating from the “ want of erudition;” 
and the following inference is deduced :— | | 


‘“‘ We must not deny that the want of knowledge is a disparagement, 
lest we scem to take part with the despotic advocates of ignorance. Never- 
theless it must be admitted that on special occasions, when the most 
momentous truths have to be manfully asserted in opposition to splendid 
and erudite errors, there may be an advantage in that sort of rude or 
blunt force which deprives specious sophistry of all its power over the 
imagination., Plain and insensitive vigour of mind may perhaps trample 
heedlessly on some things which deserved a measure of respect ; but it 
takes the right course—reaches an impregnable position, and leaves a 
host of frivolous sophisms in the rear—powerless, though unrefuted,”—- 
3o. 


In another essay the same idea is thus repeated :—* Uncultured 
and ingenuous minds happily escape certain perplexities which, 
groundless as they are, often obstruct the course of excursive and 
even of powerful understandings.” (p. 370.) ‘The above remarks 
are followed by a masterly character of St. Paul, the length of 
which alone deters us from quoting the most eloquent passage 
in the whole book. Much, however, as we admire this highly- 
finished sketch, we are only so much the more perplexed when 
we come to the sober question, “‘ What is the practical lesson to 
be learnt?” 


“The human mind,” he says, “is so constituted as to admit freely 
the play of independent and conflicting motives, even if it obeys always 
the one motive that is paramount. And high culture much increases 
this susceptibility of the mind towards diverse or contradictory impulses ; 
so that while the uninstructed, when borne onward by a ruling prin- 
ciple, forget all secondary considerations ; the more intelligent, though 
not less steady and consistent in action (perhaps more so, ) yet continue to 
hold converse with reasons they bave repudiated; and to traverse again 
and again the ground of their firmest convictions.’’—p. 36. 
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Now, what are we to learn from all this? Are we to adopt for 
our model the insensitive vigour of the illiterate Galilean, who, 
forgetting all secondary considerations, “ reaches his conclusion 
as if by a leap over the ground:” (p. 43,) or the nervous firmness 
of the ‘accomplished Jew, who, not less, perhaps more steady and 
consistent in action, however independent and conflicting may be 
his motives, always obeys the oue motive that is paramount? After 
wandering through fifteen pages of doubts, in the anxious expec- 
tation of some solution of our difficulties, we arrive, in the last 


page, at the rea/ object of the Essay,—the attack upon the Esta- 
blished Church. 


‘“‘ It must not be affirmed,’ says our author, “ (after a very few in- 
stances are excepted,) that the accomplishments and mental power of 
the religious body, or of its leaders, are so fairly on a par with the 
learning and science of the times, as to leave no room for the conscious- 
ness of inferiority. It is not with us now as it was in the age of the 
Reformation, when the champions of the Gospel were men of gigantic 
understanding, and of unrivalled attainments;—men who had no com- 
petitors or rivals to fear, in any walk of learning ;—men who ruled the 
philosophy as well as the religion of their times. Nor is it as it was in 
the age of Jerom, and Augustine, and Anibrose, and Gregory, and 
Chrysostom, when the church moved foremost on all grounds of honour 


and merit, and when Pagan philosophy bad scarcely a laurel left on its 
brow.”—p. 44. 


In answer to this, we admit, that, in many departments of 
learning and science, the Clergy are not now, as formerly, with- 
ont competitors or rivals. But by what process of reasoning 1s 
it thence deduced that they are not ona par with the philosophy 
of the times?—that, because they claim not an unrivalled supe- 
riority, they must necessarily feel a consciousness of inferiority? 
We admit that the clergy are not without competitors. But why 
is it so? How came it to pass that this acute reasoner did not 
inquire into the cause of this change? Could he have overlooked 
so simple a question, arising so directly out of his own argument? 
or was it, that this was not ‘a part of his philosophy?” Could he 
not discover that * human sciences have been the gainers by this 
change?”* Could he not understand, that, as there was a time 
when, among the laity, learning was ‘‘ no where to be found,’ 
there must also have been a time when she first was reared, when 
in infancy she was nursed and fostered, in youth supported and 
sidan: until at length she reached at the measure of the sta- 
ture of her present fulness? And who were her nursing fathers, 
and who her nursing mothers! We refer him to the words of 
Dr. Chalmers, the testimony of no partial, no ill-informed witness, 


* See Pusey on the Benefits of Cathedral Institutions, p. 12. 
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It is highly instructive to mark the progress of these two great 
literary institutes (the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge). 
One cannot do so without being convinced that, but for the libe- 
ralities of patriotism or piety, the education of the land never 
would have risen to its present altitude,—that, in no one instance, 
has their CONSTANTLY GROWING scholarship been indebted for 
any new addition to the encouragement of an anterior demand, or 
market for science from without; but that it has originated in the 
emanating force of some additional endowment from within, — 
that the learning which now wells out upon the nation from these 
venerable fountain-heads, did not arise at first in the shape of a 
previously required service by the country, and for which the 
country was willing to pay; but that it arose in the shape of a 
gift, which had to be pressed for acceptance on the country, and 
which had to be urged perseveringly, and against the opposition oF 
many moral, and many natural difficulties, ere the country would 
be prevailed on to accept it.”* We would advise the Author of 
Saturday Evening honestly to amend his question in his next 
* thousand,” and to ask, not why the Clergy do not still stand 
forth as giants in understanding, but why the Laity.are not still 
infants. Let him say to his old schoolmaster, ‘ Sir, I well re- 
collect that, when I was a boy, you knew so much more than I 
did; but now, I think, I know as much as you.” And, perhaps, 
he may learn that his teacher has not, by raising lim, depressed 
himself. 
As to the former part of his accusation, in which he charges 
* the religious body and its leaders” with the “ consciousness of 
inferiority ;”— lirst, if by “ the religious body” he means the lay 
members of the Church, we have yet to learn that the lawyer or 
physician, the man of letters or of science, is either the better or 
the worse, so far as their respective studies only are concerned, 
for being a dissenter or an infidel, If he means the parochial 
clergy, we have only to resort to the usual mode of confuting this 
writer, by quoting. his own words, In the very next page the 
fourth Roads thus commences;—‘ Nothing would be more ca- 
lumnious than to say that the principal articles of Christian. belief 
are not now (and in very many quarters,) clearly, ably, and faith- 
fully announced. There is no room for any such allegation or 
complaint, Ou the contrary, in a multitude of instances, how 
much soever we may be perplexed by the paucity of the fruits, 
we should be quite fk to assign any considerable defect as 
the probable cause of the want of greater success,” (p.45,)— 
Secondly, if by “ the leaders of the religious body” he means the 


* Chalmers on Endowments, § 32. 
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clergy in contradistinction to the laity, we have already convicted 
him out of his own mouth;—r he means the most distinguished 
members of the Church, lay and clerical combined, we refer him 
again to Dr. Chalmers. So far from any “ consciousness of in- 
feriority,” he speaks of their scholarship as constantly growing ; 
he describes no dazzling meteor of learning suddenly bursting 
forth at the Reformation, and then as suddenly setting to rise no 
more, but a “ long and bright train of descendants.” This great 
and good man has no difficulty in finding many ‘ Champions of 
the Gospel, of gigantic understanding and unrivalled attain- 
ments,” not in one, but in all ages of the Church. “ We can- 
not,” he says, “ conclude this passing notice of the Universities of 
England, without the mention of how much they are ennobled 
by those great master-spirits, those men of might and of high 
achievement, the Newtons, and the Miltons, and the Dryas, ond 


‘the Barrows, and the Addisons, and the Butlers, and the Clarkes, 


and the Stillingfleets, and the Ushers, and the Foxes, and the 
Pitts, and Johnsons, who, within their attic retreats, received 
that first awakening which afterwards expanded into the aspira- 
tions and the triumphs of the loftiest genius."* We will not of- 
fend our readers by drawing any comparison between Dr. Chal- 
mers of Glasgow, and the anonymous Author of Saturday Even- 
ing. We wish our limits would allow us to quote the glorious 
catalogue of mighty names recorded in Mr, Pasey’s admirable 
Pamphlet.* If the author still desires to know why the great 
and learned men, in whom this age confessedly abounds, are 
more silent than formerly, we cannot account for that fact in 
better language than im his own words :— 


‘* Those who, under the ancient order of things, would have written 
from spontaneous impulses, and at the call of direct motives, and who 

would have occupied the arena almost alone, stand now in a position es- 
sentially unlike that of their more fortunate predecessors. For not only 
have they to sustain a dubious comparison with competitors, more likely 
than themselves to win immediate applause; but the utmost degree of 
success which they are likely to obtain, consisting in the admiration of 
a small class in their own and other countries, now appears so mean a 
thing by the side of vulgar celebrity, that it takes to itself the shame of 
positive failure. ‘The peril of this sort of disgrace outweighs (it is pro- 
bable,) in some highly-gifted minds, the ambition of distinction, and re- 
tains them in obscurity. While we are rejoicing in the numerous band 
of accomplished men who so ably occupy the press, we should pause and 


ask, whether some of its k ‘gitimate masters are not holding Lack and refu- 
sing to exercise their function.” —p. 109. 


* Chalmers, § 55. 


t See Pusey, pp. 79. 92. 
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The [Vth Essay contains some excellent remarks on the danger 
of supineness in religion; not, however, without some sneers at 
‘certain personages being reluctant to assign the work of popular 
evangelization to the alleged indiscreet zeal of sectarists.” (p. 
55.) 

The VIth Essay is called “ The Church and the World,” in 
which the author enters upou the question of the good or evil to 
be expected from the general diffusion of knowledge. Much as 
he has talked of decision, he has exhibited but little of it in prac- 
tice; and yet, within the narrow limits of twenty-three pages, does 
this bold writer venture to debate, or rather to agitate, the great 
questions of National Education and Church Reform. We have 
already laid before our readers his reluctant expression of appro- 
bation of “ the march of intellect; he would ‘‘ not deny that the 
want of knowledge is a disparagement, /est he should seem to take 
part with the advocates of ignorance.” What is the result of his 
more mature deliberation in the Essay before us ! 


“A certain order of intelligence (not founded on principles and open to 
impulse on any side ) has, as every one knows, spread rapidly through all 
orders.’ —(p. 84.) ‘* The statement of the general fact of the intellec- 
tual advancement of the people is now trite; nor can it be well culled 
in question. But what is the bearing of this state of things upon Chris- 
tianity? verily we. believe it to be favourable ;—vdf thase causes are taken 
into account which le quite beyond the range of secular calcalation, But 
far otherwise if secular and visible causes only are to be looked to; ann rv 
I8 WITH THESE ALONE THAT HUMAN AGENCY IS CONNECTED.” —p. 85, 


Verily this is the strangest piece of reasoning which this age, 
so prolific in eccentricities, has yet produced! Really “ this is 
not the place,” to use his own words, (and indeed at all times we 
are at a loss to find any confutation more unanswerable than 
what the author has himself supplied,) “ this is not the place for 
bringing into calculation the irresistible efficacy of the Divine 
Spirit; an efficacy equally indispensable in all cases, and to which 
all difficulties are the same, (p. 239.) If we are to disregard 
those causes with which a/one human agency is connected, and to 
regard only those which are guite beyond the range of our calcu- 
lation, why should we debate any question at all? If the mira- 
culous interposition of Providence is at hand to rectify all our 
errors, xa) mapanadoupevog xal axAyros, we may as well save our- 
selves the trouble of exercising common forethought in our dail 
concerns, satisfied that ‘* whatever is, is best.” But let us listen 
a little more to this friend of Universal Education, who thinks 
the present state of things so “ favourable to Christianity.” 


“ The sad truth is most conspicuous, that though the diffusion of 
knowledge has not alienated from Christianity those who were already 
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effectively acquainted with it, (fay. otherwise,) and though multitudes, to 
whom the recent ligh reached, remain nearly where they 
were, in matters of religion—that is tO say, as ignorant of it as Caffres ; 
there is a great boilj'bf the people of every ¢lass, whom it has served to 
detach or to disaffect,'or to’ prepare! for any sort of impiecty,’—p. 85. 
Untaught, unguided, and ‘im'suspense on all momentous sub- 
jects, myriads of the English people, who have learned to think, ‘but 
who receive no sound instruction, listlessly contemplate the speckled 
Christianity of our times—uncertain what part to choose; and, there- 


Jore, actually choosing the part of impiety, or of fatal indifference.” — 


p. 86. 


We offer no comment upon this extract. Our opinions on the 
subject have been long before the public; and, if at any time we 
have thought it right to express our disapprobation of the present 
state of general education, we have done it fearlessly, and have 
not shrunk from our duty, afraid “ lest we should seem advocates 
of ignorance.” "Phe author of “ Saturday Evening” has) ‘unwil- 
lingly approved and unwillingly condemned :—we remind him of 
his own words: ‘ This is no hour of feisure and facility, aud soft 
persuasion, — Whoever dares not speak, explicitly and boldly, had 
better not speakat all,”—p. 82. U p to this point it is difficult to 
discover what is the author’s object in the passages just, cited. 
He might conscientiously hesitate to condemn, while he tight 
as conscientiously hesitate to commend the system which hws 
been adopted. But there was no necessity, ina. collection\ of 
detached essays, to bring forward a ‘subjéct on which’ lis doubts 
were so strong. Why, then, did he volunteer so stern a reprpof, 
atid’ afterwards volunteer an apology for it? “The sequet will 
answer the question. Whither, he asks, should the “ untaught, 
unguided inyriads” resort? 
Not 'to the teachers of atheism.— What then are the alternatives ? 
Shall this détached mass, rife as it is with conceit, as much as with in- 
telligence, quietly yield itself to be moored. back to the haven of esta- 
blished forms, to which it has already become strange? Shall those 
whase prime lesson, in all that has been taught them of late, as, that what- 
ever is ancient is therefore faulty, accept anew as good and right, a sys- 
tem which the lapse of centuries has not benefited by a,single amend- 
ment? Jt nere well if it could be so. Would to God that the erring 
or dubious thousands of the people might even now, and under almost 
any condition, fall back upon the Great Truths which the Reforination gave 
us and which the National Church preserves!” | 
We will acknowledge this compliment preseutly. 

‘‘ But alas! ean we seriously anticipate such a movement ?—In a sense 
we grant it to be probable:—those who hope well for what they term 
« The Church,” are thinking only of the most meagre and insincere con- 


formity. This is all they care for —all they understand.” —p. 86, 


The heavenly host, who announced the first coming of the 
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Prince of Peace, proclaimed, “ Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good-will towards men.” If the author sincerely 
believes that His kingdom will so soon be universally established ; 
~—if he is indeed persuaded that “ the Sabbath is drawing on ;"—il 
the /east that we ought to do is, “ to preserve with care a state of 
feeling such as shall prove the best preparative for joining in with 
whatever may attend the expected “ times of refreshment ;”-— 
p. 28—surely that preparative cannot be a feeling of rancour 
and ill-will; surely he ought to be glad, because he will so soon 
be at rest,—to breathe the accents of joy and peace rather than 
the notes of envy and malice. Let us, however, proceed to the 
examination of what he calls “ simple facts.” : 


“ But even if the slenderest sort of conformity were all that we cared 
for, the course we pursue is very little adapted to secure it. What are 
the simple facts ?—In the hearing of the people the original defects of 
the national forms, and the abuses that have grown upon the establish- 
ment, have lately been talked of with the utmost freedom,—The 
people have listened, while men, the best informed and the most mode- 
rate (not the enemies of the Church, but its friends,) have confessed the 
necessity of revision—have implored attention to the great question 
from those who should first take it in hand,—But all this discussion, 
all these ‘entreaties, come to nothing! Nothing may be hoped for. 
Pertinacity is to have its triumph—perilous triumph! Jt is @ point of 
honour to spurn amendment. ‘To change an iota would. be to acknow- 
ledge that the Fathers of the English Church were not inspired—were 
somewhat inferior to the Apostles. ‘That which indeed is venerable 
and good in the national forms and modes (and it is much) must be put 
in peril for the sake of enforcing from the people an irrational homage 
to certain excrescences which all men inwardly abhor.” —p. 89. 


Behold what this writer calls “ simple facts.” As he rather 
piques himself upon the exuberance of his fancy in devising new 
words, we may appear presumptuous in offering any advice on 
this subject; but, in all humility, we beg to submit, that, through- 
out the whole of the passage just quoted, there is not one single 
fact: from the beginning to the end it is altogether matter of 
opinion, or fiction, or any thing but fact. In reply we will pre- 
sent him with a specimen of what we call “ simple facts.” So 
far from all these entreaties and discussions coming to nothing ; 
—so far from it being a point of honour to spurn amendment ;— 
it is “a simple fact,” that “ Ecclesiastical Revenue Commissions” 
are now sitting both in England and in [reland, and are most 
actively engaged in investigating ‘“‘ the abuses that have grown 
upon the Establishment:”—it is a “ simple fact,” that in 1817 
St. Bees College was founded for the Education of Candidates 
for Holy Orders in the four Northern Dioceses,—that in 1822 a 

NO. XXVI.—APR. 1833. EE 
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similar college was incorporated at Lampeter for the Diocese of 
St. David's,—and' that, atthe: very ‘time the author was 
inventing this gross calamity, the present pious and munificent 
Bishop of Durham was occtpted in' establishing similar college 
at Durham ;—it is a “‘ simple fact,” that in 1831 an ‘act was 
passed for the Augmentation of Ecclesiastical Benefices, which 
“ very considerably enlarges the powers of ecclesiastics to charge 
benefices, &c. for the increase of the revenues of their pooret 
brethren,’—and that, im moving the second reading of that bill, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury declared that “ this was, no new 
thought, no sudden proposition, but that he had prepared it two 
years before, as one of a series of measures for the improvement 

the Church ;’* it is a simple fact, that on the 24th June, 1831, 
a bill was introduced into the House of Lords by the Archbis 10p 
of Canterbury, “ to restrain and regulate the holding of a Plu- 
rality of Dignities and Benetfices by Spiritual Persons,”—that 
this measure met with so much vexatious opposition in other 
quarters, that it was deferred till the following session, ‘that it 
was then extensively modified, and eventually lost: it is'a” sittiple 
fact,” recorded in the Twelfth’ Antiual Report of: the‘Commis- 
sioners for building New Churches, that during thé last! year:20 
churches and chapels have been completed, capable of aceon 
modating 26,361 persons,—that on the whole;' 188 churclhies and 
chapels have now been completed, and therein ‘secouimodation 
provided for 257,728 persons, including 142,121 free seats,sand 


‘that there are 19 churches and chapels now building, and: that 


pluns have been approved for building eight 
simple fact,” stated in the King’s Letter and in the last Report 
of the National Society, that the annual average expendivare of 
that society is upwards of £6,000,—that in its comexion there 
are upwards of 3,000 schools, contaming little less than 400,000 
scholars, and that the whole number of children now receiving 
religious education under the Established Church > exceeds 
900,000. It will be our painful duty to extract other passages 
from the work before us, surpassing even the foul libels which we 
have already cited, but we trust that the few “ simple facts” which 
we have here hastily put together, will be more than a sufficient 
reply to volumes of vague assertions: the very extravagance of the 
language, unsupported as it is by the slightest shadow of proof, 


carries with it the conviction of its own falsehood. ! 


While the people are daily falling off from Christianity, because 
their highest welfare is not thought of—because their actual state is not 
considered-——BECAUSE THE SALVATION OF MILLIONS OF SOULS IS A TRI- 


© Archbishop of Canterbury's Speech in the House of Lords, 29th July, 1834... 
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VIAL MATTER, of it iinphive the eiving up of this on that childish prejudice— 
while these things are happening, ourereeds and: forms shall be pre- 
servetl—to a tittle; and) to seenre high) aud worthy an end—to 
secure it in the actual state of the country, all the corrupt motives of 
acquiescence must be doubly. stimulated: the le, in the many 
modes which state policy is skilled in, must be bribed to quiethéss an 

silence. And especially, they must be taught that, in matters of rell- 
gion, if man be but pleased—God is always easy. All this must be 
done ;—yes, and it shall prosper—if the Almighty has consigned us to 
desolation! And is it so then, that our sons, and theirs again, are to 
be driven down the steeps of unbelief: because, forsooth, the jealousies 


of ws wnbecile, and the emoluments of the corrupt must not be touched |” 


In another place it is asked ;-— 


“Shall we affirm then that none but the priest is by nature & persés 
cutor; and that the atheist has no fang? Vain conceit! ,The priest, 
fe igo this or that rival sect; and would fain exterminate nh for, 
We want the inventive, power of the, author to enable us to 
express Jour indignation at this wicked calumny. "That. a man 
who. prides himself,,on his popularity and reputation for, elo- 
quence, and who really, has some character to lose, should. degrade 
himself, by vesorting. to inflammatory bombast, fit only to, be 
addressed: to. avn infuriate mob,—and that a Christian, dee 
dicates his pen to the, service of religion,” should be so, totall 
destitute of that.charity which ‘ thinketh no evil,” as to rejaice ia 
iniquity rather than in the truth, is truly a matter of no small asto- 
The Essay, “ The Hidden World,” deacribes the. Jea- 
sure which we derive from “ gathering general principles, from a 
multitude of diversified forms, or appearances.” The, point 
which he endeavours to establish, is, that we may aafehs apply the 
same power of abstraction by which we ascertain, the laws of 
physics, to the moral and spiritual world, and thus discover, the 
hidden laws which guide the counsels of the ‘ High and Holy 
One that inbabiteth Eternity.’-—-In the I1Xth Essay, “ the State 
of Seclusion,” the same idea is somewhat more expanded; but 
here again, dismayed by facts, while spell-bound by theory, he 
“ doubts yet dotes, suspects yet fondly loves.” On the one hand, 
he argues, that, though the industry of science is able to develope 
the great laws which govern the material universe, it is not so 
with the moral system, of which we see so small a portion, that 


« there is in what is seen so much apparent anomaly, so mach confu- 

sion, disorder, and variation, that general principles are almost entirely 

hidden, or lost among ambiguous instances, and exceptions, This is so 
EE® 
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much the faet, that it asi nat painful, and dubious efforts of abstruse 
reasoning, that the invariable laws of|the moral. world, or what may be 
called the axioms of virtue, ane ta,be, gathered in the way of induction, 
from the course of human 138, | 


On the other hand, near the close of this same Essay, his words 
are 


* But how much soever of ambiguity or confusion may attend uni- 
versal moral principles, so far as they are to be gathered by each indi- 
vidual from his particular experience, neither those principles, nor the 
method of establishing them, are really invalid or vague.’-—p. 151. And 


again, “ those maxims may be ascertained and established on the most satis- 
factory grounds.” —p. 156, | 


The XIth Essay, on “ the Vastuess of the Material Universe,” 
is an answer to the astronomical objectors to Revealed Religion. 
This field had been already gleaned by Dr. Chalmers, and little 
is to be learnt from the essay before us, unless in the following 
novel opinion: that “ no enfeebling of the foundation of rel- 
gion is implied in the atheism of scientific. men.’—(p. 173) The 
argumeut in support of this opinion is as follows; "Phe man of 
science, from the long habit of watching the Jaws of nature, and of 
observing how all created things ever. abey! them) without, any 
“ variableness or shadow of turnmg,” becomes (imperceptibly ne- 
customed to regard these laws, not as the!will of the Creator, but, 
if we may ‘use the expression, as the Creator | Himself. The 
author denies that any man can be so really and Jiteratly, an atheist 
as to attribute the systematic order, which reigns throughout the 
realms of boundless space, to no cause at all. |, Assumimg, then, 
that alt men must admit the existence of some First Cause, he 
maintains that no rational being can for an instant, suppose that 
that Canse could have been any thing less than an Intelligent 
Creator. But this is “the foundation of religion.” Ergo, scien- 
tific atheists do not in reality enfeeble the foundations of religion, 


* The two notions of intelligence and power become so closely asso- 
ciated with certain abstruse mathematical principles, and these princi- 
ples, in presenting themselves again and again as the Ruling Causes of 
all that is taking place in the Universe, supplant the higher truth of a 
First Cause, and reconcile the mind (from other motives easily per- 
suaded) to the most enormous of all absurdities—the denial of that truth. 
But it is especially to be noted that this perversion of right reason, how 
great soever tt may be, does not imply that there is no irresistible and 
invariable impulse in the human mind, obliging it always to look.up 
from effects to causes, and leading it from the contemplation of the 
Universe, to the belief, yes, the persuasion of a First Cause and Intel- 
ligent Creator. On the contrary, this primary instinct of reason 1s as 
truly at work in the bosom of the philosophical atheist, as in that of the 
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theologian. But like every it is: liable ¢o misdirection, or 
perverted action. The! athéist) ‘lée him! bbastias he ‘may, though an 
impious, is not a godless man (for no but the Deity 
—the invisible and potent intelligence-that floats before him, and which 
he unnaturally worships, is the system of abstract truth he seems to see 
sitting mistress of all worl. 

_ So then, “ a mental delusion,” as it is termed, (p. 173.) which 
“reconciles the mind to the most enormous of all absurdities,” 
does not “ enfeeble the foundations of religion!’ And “ the 
primary instinct of reason,” which irresistibly leads us “ from 
the contemplation of the Universe to the belief of'a First Cause 
and Intelligent Creator,” is “ as tru/y” and, of course, as effec- 
tually, (for it is said to be trresistible,) “ at workin the bosom of 
the philosophical atheist, as in that of the theologian!” And will 
it'be believed, that this absurd defence of ifidelity, is advanced 
hy Order to calm the uneasiness of those pérsons, who think the 
arguments in proof of the being of a\God virtially or 
much weaketied by the avowed) atheism: of! men of high intelli- 
gence! if there is-dne iota of truth am the vine of the harm- 
lessiiess’ of ‘atheism’ set! up by the author of Saturday, | Evening, 
then} indeeds (St) Paub iswrongy writing On this very 
subjett!lie that‘such men without-excuse, in that when 
they know God) they! glorify Him not as (Rom. 1, 20, Kc.) 
he not only that “ they do not like to, retain, God in, their 
knowtedee that! they change the truth of Gad into a 
Hie: vet the foundations of religion remain; ! 
Corilialtyy ‘indéed, do we concur in the truth of his.own, remark, 
that transient injury inflicted upon the cause, of ,truth, 
when evil) prineiples (his own words are “debauched pringiples 
and favitious practices”) link themselves, by meaus of bad 
logie, with the abstruse points of religion, and, gyavely demand 
for themselves the respect that should be. paid to}, well-digested 
and well-defended systems.” (p. 234.) | . 

From the XI1fth to the XIXth, we ‘find a-sort’ of 
running commentary on 2 Pet. i. 5—7, with a digression,’ iw the 
XVth and XVIth. essays on the present state of ‘the’ ‘Christian 
Ministry, which he calls “ the Living Power of Rebuke.” It is 
not to be expected that the author should be satisfied with any 
class of preachers. Dealing only in extremes, and delighting in 


* And yet the author, when ——— of the religious fatalist, says, “ he excludes 
the notion of the Divine character entirely from the circle of human ideas; and this is 
ove atid'the same thing as to deprive the mind of man of the only conceptions it can form 
of God ;—it is atheism—all but a name.” —p, 288, 
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the exercise of his faculty,,of generalization,” he divides them 
all into two great pares, both equally unlike the beau idéal en- 
throned im his imagination. 


“The tendency of the Christian ministry is always to move down 
from the high and arduous place whieh belongs to it, of a Remedial 
Function, to the lower and more grateful position of an office of delec- 
tation ; either intellectual or spiritual.” 


Assuredly if such is the tendency of the Christian ministry, it 
demands their constant watchfulness. But, hold,—“ the School. 
master is abroad;” Ae thinks otherwise. ‘* Not only,” says he, 
do the yarious tastes and degrees of knowledge amongst men 
require varieties in the form of their religious services; but the 
very same men are not always in the mood for the same things: 
there ure times when we should feel most in unison with the deep 
solemnity of the Liturgy; there are times, also, when we should 
better enjoy a freer and more social service; and for the sake of 
the greater familiarity, should pardon some insipidity and some 
extravagance. And he who condemns this feeling, does but lose 
his labour, aud can but ill appreciate one great atuibute of God's 
works,—their endless variety.”* 
Who shall decide, when dogtors disagree?” 

“Wherever much refinement and good taste prevail, the preacher is 
likely to become the organ of that species of grave and graceful enter- 
tainment which beseems ‘ the Sunday;’ and so long as he keeps in view 
the rule which, by a tacit compact, he is bound to observe—that of 
furnishing an hour of pleasurable meditative excitement; be may take 
a wide range, as to style or subject:—he may be argumentative or 
imaginative ; epigrammatic and familiar, or lofty and ornate :—he may 
assume a low position, or a high one, in theology :—he may be emble- 
matical, or literal; mystical and profound, or neological and perspi- 
cuous ;—f what a strange combination !| ‘ the wide world is all before 
him, so that he is but skilful in gathering blooming flowers always 
from the surface over which he passes. But how shall any such 
honeyed lips utter (except as matter of gorgeous eloquence) the appall- 
ing verities of Divine justice? Nature forbids the incongruity: and 
more-+the Renovating Spirit refuses to yield the energy of His power 
to the sway of a mere winister of public recreation.’ —p. 244. 

So much for those whose task it is to instruct the educated 
classes, and who are generally clergymen of the Established 
Church :—now for those whose lot has fallen amoung their poorer 
and more ignorant brethren, who, for a very obvious reason, are 
generally dissenting ministers of various persuasions. 


“ If, as is a far more frequent case, intelligence and taste be wanting 
in the preacher's circle, he must learn to furnish spiritual, instead of 


* Dr. Arnoki’s Pamphlet, p. 67. 
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intelectual gutertainmevt; such as may rawn. fr m the conceits 
and ipgenuities of mystic exposition—froii' the enigmas’ atid tropes of 
the Rabbinical school ; or front ithe Svothing adulation which, after 
painting in the highest colours the honours/and:privileges of the be- 
liever, allows professors of all. sorts, to appropriate, the fulsome descrip- 
tion. ‘There may, it is true, be heard from, the pulpits of this class of 
preachers, much louder and move frequent, thunders than roll from 
those of the intellectual class. But the peals of wrath, though often 
hoarse, are directed always at some distant adversary ;—at opponents of 
the sect ;—or at mankind at large;—or at the occupiers of the high 
seats of secular greatness: —but never, or very rarely, at the impure, 
the unjust the rapacious, the malicious, who may be filling the pews 
arotnd. A vigorous and impartial application of ‘the law of God, 
backed by its tremendous sanctions, to the conduct and temper of the 
preacher's audience, would break up bis method;—violate his tacit 
compact, and turn at once the whole tide of his popularity,” sp. 249, 


‘The X Xth Essay is entitled, “ Charity utd Constience,” and 
contains some excellent remarks on ‘the’ sinful) obstinacy: with 
which men, for very trifling causes, or’ eveti' for'no ‘cause: at all, 


dissent from ‘ the general body of Christians?§6 


“ Tt is true,” he says, “‘ and must never be forgotten, that the factions 
which have divided the Christian body, have owed their ‘vivacity and 
asperity, to the ill tempers, or the ambition, of a few individuals —those 
demagogues and fanatics whom the Scripture designates as‘ grievous 
wolves!’ (p. 817.) Vo allay in some measure the, uneasiness which 
the obstinaey and cantiimacy of the Christian world occasions, him, the 
dogmatist first enhances, by all means, his own inward gonvi¢tion of 
the truth of his doctrine; aud for this purpose he has recourse to, the 
excitements of devotion, as well as to the corroboration pf argument. 
Then he surrounds himself with coadjutors, flatterers (if be can), and 
after kindling the lights of their zeal from bis awn, ¢andle, comforts 
himself in the general warmth that is thus produced, Furthermore he 
confitiiis both his faith and his courage by uttering aloud, his contganpt 
and condemnation of all gainsayers ; and lastly, to prove ostensibly th 
depth and sincerity of his convictions, be, cuts himself off rom the 
eorrupt body of the Church, and solemnly turning to, the train.of hi 
adherents, says—‘ come out, aud touch not the unclean.’ —p. 324... 


We strongly recommend this Essay to the attention of! his:ad- 
mirers, and to the serious perusal of the author himself. “We re- 
eret that otir praise cannot be unqualified; for in this Essay-also 
we observe the same inconsistency and singular self-contradietion 
which we have already had too frequent occasion to notice. Al- 
though we have quoted largely from this book, we must, to avoid 
even the appearance of disingenuousness, cite the passage to 
which we have here alluded; fortunately it is not, in this instance, 
long, for the contradiction is. contained within the space of about 
ten lines! Speaking of the causes of dissent, he says:— 
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* A case of another sort, may; easily arise, namely, that of individuals, 
or of small) bodies, who, in much sexionspess, and, with entire sincerity, 
having unfortunately adopted, an, tnitial erroneous, position, from which 
they correctly derive inferences that would be quite valid of theur first 
principle were sound, are drawn on to think themselves obliged both to 
denounce the body of Chitistians as grievously corrupted in doctrine, and 
to separate themselves from their fellowship. Such individuals or par- 
ties may fully persuade themselves that any longer to associate with 
the Church at large would be to violate their consciences. In instances 
of this kind we have the double mischief of schism, and of schism with- 
out occasion; a feud is generated with all its inseparable virulence; but 
it is a feud devoid of reason; it is therefore an evil not compensated , by 
any beneficial result; it is not remedial; not conservative, dnd yet has 
wt sprung from a sound principle; and, mcreover, the authors of it, are 
men sincere and devout. Where, then, is the false assumption, or false 
inference, by meaus of which.a pure evil bas derived itself from good? 


‘It would be well indeed if this could be ascertained.”—p. 319. , 


Here.is supposed aycase, in which.a conclusion or inference is 
granted to be correctly drawn from a principle granted to be un- 
sound;—and within ten, lines (for we have, extracted the whole 
passage, without any omission,), the principle is pronounced 
sound, and it is asked, with astonishment, where is fy ay 

The XX Ist Essay is called, Few Nob] in which the 
author recurs to the principle assumed iu the Vitlth, that the 
distuunction, between man and man, or between one, race and anor 
ther, consists in the powers of Abstraction and Imagmation. We 
scarcely kuow which of these powers Is most exercised, in the fol- 
lowing. passage: — 

 Love—whieh is. virtue in act—opens upon the mind, the perception 
of; truths, as,jreal and valid as any of the principles of mathematical 
scicnce,, Ox loye may be termed the mode in which the highest and 
njost universal truths subsist in the soul.”—p. 348. 

‘It is,in,the predominance of these two faculties that “ the true 
ideal of amagnanimity” is said to be found; a uetion which. fur- 
nishes the, subject for the next Essay on the “ Rudiment, of 
Christian, Magnamimity.” In the and 
says, om ‘the Dissolution of Human Nature,” the autbor has 


been) again largely indebted to his distinguished powers of imagi- 
halien, 


It were presumptuous,” he admits, “ and culpable to construct theo- 
ries concerning that which is unknown, upon the ground merely of abe 
stract analogies ; nevertheless, so long as a due modesty is observed, in 
such attempts, and especially while the dim intimations of Scripture are 


kept constantly in sight, mischief will hardly accrue from endeavouring 
to follow our meditations a step farther.” rs 


So thought Cesar when he paused on the banks of the Rubi- 
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con.’ On this ‘one step deperids* our! safety: Let us, however, 
turn’ to the next séntence, antl exainitie this step. What then, 
we may ask, shall’ be the rule of rink OF ofder in ‘that invisible 
world?” (p. 407.) And then, after all this show of caution, fol- 
lowed by a page of fanciful doubts, we come, to the edifying con- 
clusion, that “ these matters are all beyond surmise.” In the 
XXVth. Essay we are invited to “ the Third Heavens.” Having 
once taken the fatal step, all “ due modesty” is soon forgotten;— 
he maintains that it is “a proper effort of the mind when, by re- 
volving the rudiments of its highest affections, and by collating 
these with the evidence of Scripture, it labours to anticipate, in 
idea, its approaching destiny. | if any be found blammg a labour 
of this sort, it will be the inert, the frivolous, or the sensual.” 
(p. 431.) We will present our readers with a specimen of this 
praiseworthy labour, this ‘ working of problems” (as he calls it,) 
‘‘ by the aid of those materials of cogitation which reason, and 
nature, and revelation afford.” (p. 432.) His theme js, Tn thy 
presénce is the fulness’ df joy, and'at thy right ‘hand dire pléasires 
for evermore$” which lan guage, he says, “is tropical, pethaps 
has’ iijdve than Bat the of these (if 
indeed there be mibre is’ to'a’ kingdom ‘or’ polity, con- 
sisting of many gradations or ranks, spread Over an extensive sur- 
face, and in the metropolis of Which aré held the incessatit festivi- 
ties of Regal State.” (p. 413.) The allusion to différént grada- 
tions atid ‘ranks does not appear to us $0 obvious; but upon that 
allusion depends much of what immediately follows; ‘for, becatise 
the resemblance is not strong enough in modern atid Western 
countries, he proceeds to compare the state of the blessed’ with 
an Asiatic Empire “ the ranks of which are more widely severed.” 
This is the harmless occupation which ‘none! but’ the: inert, the 
frivolous, or the sensual can ever blame! must, dot be’sap 
posed that, in defiance of such a denunciation, we have ‘the har- 
dihood to question the propriety of this effort'of the mind.' In 
writing on the Dissolution of Human Nature; the-aathorde- 
clares ‘that “ except with a view to practical inferences, a theme 
like this would not here be introduced.” (p. 382.) -°Our'own 'db- 
tuseness may be the cause why we cannot discover the practical 
inference to be deduced from his tropical problems on the Third 
Heavens; but the author cannot avail himself of this plea, when 
he recollects the remainder of his own injunction; ‘ Assured/y 
practical inferences in matters of religion must be drawn from 
facts or principles known to all men; or at least familarly intelli- 
gible to all, when clearly stated.” (p. 382.) mw ld 


The last Four Essays are all connected with the subject of a 
Future State; and at the close of the work we return, after a 
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digressidn Oceupyiug twenty-seven of the twenty-nime (Chapters, 
to the pomt from»which we  started,-+the opinion, so generally 
entertained that the Era of Rest:is-mear at hand. Although “an 
allusion of this sort was present to his mind, aud gave dyeetion 
often to his thoughts,”’ freely indeed has the author rambled over 
the ‘f wide world which was before him.” Nothing seems foreign 
to his subject ; nothing without its use, in ‘ moulding up such a 
mighty piece as this is:” and, if he has not disdained the parti- 
cula undique desecta, he certainly has uot forgotten to infuse, the 
vis insani leonis, At the beginning of the book (p. 4,) enough 
appears to be known to justify the announcement of a geueral 
rule; * ‘That the hour of Preparation for a better order of things 
is not a time of favourable appearances, but the reverse.” At the 
end, (p. 490,) when speaking, not of the approach of a day of 
triumph, —of an era of rest, ~"but of the hope that God will not 
utterly abandon his church, we are again referred to the indu- 
bitable import of the prophetic Scriptures, declaring that, vot- 
wilhstauding all appearances of an opposite kind, the * bright ap- 
pearance of the Lord drew nigh.’”” From the formal statement of 
the proposition to be proved at the commencement, and from the 
repetition of it at the close of the work, we might not unreasonably 
expect a general recapitulation of the whole argument, a very 
conclusive mode of reasoning, which has been well exemplitied 
m Paley’s Evidences:—but what says our author! whatois) fis 
conclusion of the matter? © But is our argument settled, and 
our path ascertaimed on this ground?” (that is to say, on “ the 
indubitable import of the prophetic Scriptures.”’) Wome but the 
most presumptuous will say so.” (p. 490.) 

We have examined, with great attention, the whole of} the vor 
lume before us; and we have presented our readers with copious 
extracts from various parts of it, and with correct outlines of the 
chief urguments advanced in each Essay. And our duty ought 
now to be to give a general summary of the author’s principles. 
But where are we to look for principles in a book, in which 
there is nothing fixed but the love of change? All things must 
become new; all institutions, whether young or old; all opi- 
nions, whether right or wrong. (For, like the satyr m_ the fable, 
who blows hot and eold with the same breath, this writer con- 
demns and commends in the same page.) The conformist is 
wrong, because he conforms; the dissenter is wrong, because he 
dissents: “ Ephraim may envy Judah, and Judah may vex 
Ephraim,” but both Ephraim and Judah must alike crouch be- 
fore the spear of this great Goliath of Gath. Nothing is too 
exalted, nothing too insignificant to be changed: his own lefty 
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theories, like toys, are made: but-to.ibe destroyed, by the band 
which made them, nay, the very:words in which we have, learned 
to express our hopes, our fears, ‘alli our daily wants, aust. be 
puritied in the alembie of this mighty alchemist ;—for tha: decine 
has gone forth, that all things shall be changed. 

It cannot be necessary for as, in ree: of this asadstion, to 
recapitulate the very extraordinary contradictions which we have 
already sufficiently expesed. In the course of our review we 
thought it better to confine ourselves to the author’s reasoning, 
and not to suffer our attention to be diverted by the fantastic 
dress in which it was clothed; we will now, therefore, offer some 
specimens of what it is the fashion to call fine writing. | 


" It i is a law of the intellectual world—-That the mental, connexion 
between words or customary phrases, and the ideas or notions at re- 
present, tends incessantly to dissolution ; and that the i of this aisso- 
lution is accelerated, or retarded, in proportion to the requeney with 
which such words and phrases pass over the lips of ‘mankind? The 
gravitation, which brings the heavier substance (knowledge) down, asa 
residuum, and leaves the lighter (language) to float as a frothy erust on 
the ‘stitface, is to be counteracted only by 

‘Aepordingly this. uaiverbal legislator, forthwith proceeds to agi- 
tate, agitate, agitate. ‘The man of abstruse, reasouing 1s, called 
fiaborigin of all spheres of thought” (p. 347); the, clear and 
glowing of a sultry day” ave described as, “falling upon 
the bosom. of a reeking cloud” (p. 302); a “ punitive debility” 
is said to ‘invade the mind” (p, 377); ; the period of dissolution 
is called.“ the season of denudation” (p, 393); “ the devout afjec- 
tions” of the blessed in heaven “ are incessantly in efflux” (p.398)5 
the lowest classes of an Asiatic empire are depicted (an allustra- 
tion, be it remembered, of the different gradations of, future, hap- 
piness), as “ furlively snatching from the dust an. abhonrent 
tenance” (p. 414); while this life is “ a dentative ouly in existence” 

(p. 446); in which we have recourse to the “figment. of & law of 
Pagtiin. in order to avoid the contestations of — aud 


14334 


that separates one planet from oe the — between 
nations, and the subdivisions of nations into classes, of classes 
into families, of families into individuals? Yet all this, and this 
only, is the business of the LXth Essay, No doubt he is. mght, 
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when he says, “ no-open torrespondence must be allowed to be held 

with the upper rodrid” (p.442)5 but we almost fear, wequicquam 
Deus abscidit'; for he elsewhere! bays, that “a mental -traject from 
world to world may be\accomplished” (p..188) 3; and we half sus- 
pect that our author has had some private communication with 
these airy beings; or surely ! 


...+. “It is the very error of the moon; : 
She comes more near the earth than she was wout, 
Aud makes meu mad.” 


At all events, he must not be accused of “ a blind attachment 
to phrases” (p. 28); **/e scorns and lays aside the modest phrase- 
ology of one who simply declares a private opinion, and as mo- 
destly shows his reasons” (p. 326); well might he complain of 
“the “frigid of the times, and of its love of ‘palpable 
(p. 

the author continues to employ his Saturday evenings’ 
formerly, and is likely ever again to favour us wi ith the fruits ‘of 
his researches, we sincerely advise him not to change ‘his ‘own 
opinions quite so often, and, on no account, to deny at the\end 


of a paragraph what he has gratiitously asserted atthe begins. 


ning ;—sucl mdecision can gun him uo credit, and: dnfallil 
bly. do much harm to his readers (and he’ takes good | cure! to ‘tell 
us liv the ‘ttle page of his last edition, how many they ‘ares for 
hevcalls st; not the third edition, but the third thousands” wy 
makmg them dissatisfied with every thing; by egztatiie the muss, 
ws heiterms it, till it becomes “ tossed to and fro, and carried 
tbout with every wind of doctrine.” He may, haply, have: got 
possession of some single truths, more or less mmportaut, which 
the Chureh- has forgotten or discarded, and which ‘he ‘asserts 3” 
if so (to ‘continue the quotation), it is certainly as true, that 
“miso doimg he mingles them a considerable proportion of 
mere extravagance and folly” (p. 325). A wiser man than he has 

‘We have, by the statement of a few fatts; than 
sufficiently answered his virulent attack upon the Established, 


Ghurch; but we think it our duty to repeat one or two rather 


contradictory extracts on this head, in order toconvince his admirers 
how little he is to be trusted on any subject, even on his favourite 
theme, ‘‘ the dissolution of every religious community calling) it- 
self a church.” In one page, so convinced i is he that “ it would 
be well” if the multitudes, who have been deluded with a mockery’ 
of education, “ would return to the haven of established forms,” 
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that he bursts forth in.earnest prayer; to God that the 
erring or dubious ‘thousands ‘of! the’people might.evennow, and 
under almost any condition, fall back» tipon the Great: Truths 
which the Reformation :gave us, \and\which the National: Charch 
preserves!” (p. 87). In another, he declares that these venerable 
national forms are ‘ put in peril, for the: sake of enforcing from 
the people an irrational homage to certain excrescences which all 
men inwardly abhor” (p. 89). In one page, he asks, “ Who 
would exchange the laborious benevolence of our times for the in- 
tellectual power of past ages?” (p. 118). In another, he com- 
plains that “ our sons are driven down, the, steeps of, unbelief ; 
because, forsooth, the jealousres of the imbecile, and the emolu- 
ments of éhe corrupt must not be touched” (p. 90). In one page, 
he confesses that “ nothing would be more calumniousi than to 
say, that the principal articles of Christian belief.are not now 
(and in very many quarters) clearly, ably, and faithfully | an- 
nounced ; that there ts no room for any, such allegation oricom- 
plaint;, that, on the contrary, in a multitude, of instances; how 
much sdever: we maybe perplexed. by) the, pauerty the fruits, 
we should be quite unable to. assign any considerable defeetias the 
probable cause of the of greater success” kn: another, 
the, same paucity. of fruits accounted for ‘by the very allegationy 
than which (it own confession) nothing can be more:catum- 
nious people are daily falling off) from Chnistianity,: bew 
cause their highest welfare ts not thought of — because theix\uctuat 
stale..is\ not considered— BECAUSE THE SALVATION) OPo 
LIONS OF SOULS) ES A TRIVIAL MATTER” (p.QQ). -Sootrud is 
the remark of Juord Lyttelton (a remark, which, much: ashe bas. 
studied jthe; Natural) History of to- have 
escaped the Author of Saturday Evening), that, f atiis the genms: 
of enthusiasm ‘to: set moral virtues infinitely below «the mentiof 
faith; and.of all moral virtues to value that least which is most 
particularly enforced by St. Paul, a spirit of candoury moderation, 
and peace.* So. true is the author's own confession, that, alas, 
it is neither the private and personal enjoyment. of the trud sénse 
of Scripture, that contents the dogmatist; nor the full hberty/to 
prosecute his enquiries; nor the unbounded tolerance:of his:pubtie 
labours. None of these things satisfy his zeal: nor is:the fervour 
of his spirit at all assuaged by what (one would think) the pleasing 
spectacle of the general Church (though erroneous, as he thinks, in 
particulars) yet possessed of the fundamental principles of piety.” 
(p. 328). No! “ Conscience—conscience is the word that is to 
be employed. The ‘ truth of God’ is to be asserted, and de- 


° Lord Lyttleton’s Conversion of St. Paul, 
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fended, at, all risks; and, the,‘ enemies of Heaven,’ the contuma- 
cious impugners of § Divine Authority,’ are to be cursed, avoided, 
extirpated!” (p. 317.) 

We say Hiothing about the author's motives ; we are reviewing, 
not his motives, but his book; and the tendency of that cannot 
surely be questioned. “We say not any such contention there is. 
We desire to proceed, as the Apostle doth, without the least of- 
fence. He saith not, if any be contentious, but if any seem to be. 
That any be contentious, it may not be said. They will deeply 
protest that, from their hearts, they hate contention, and desire to 
walk peaceably. Be not then, but seem to be."* When his ad- 
herents begin to cry aloud, “ We will be revenged: revenge} 
about—seek—burn—fire—kill—slay !—let not a traitor live 
Then may this second Antony step forth, with ~— 


Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny.”+ 


We will take our leave of the author in bis own words, when 
speaking of the licentious abuse of evangelical principles, |... 


“Tf the vulgar, who with so gtecdy a relish of whatever is: rank and 
fleshly, drink in corrupt doctrine, and actually avail themselves’ of! the 
indulgence that flows from their creed, could be entirely deprived ef all 
the countenance and aid they receive from those of their leaders whose 
error is altogether of an intellectual kind, and whose conduct. is, better 
than their doctrine, they must, almost instantly fall back from, their 
standing within the pale of Christianity, and must very quickly merge, 
without distinction, in the general mass of irreligion. J? is to the wif 
and perverse intelligence, the ingenuity and chicane, the false sublimity 
and pathos, of a few divine sophists, that the licentions Vulgat of the 
Christian polity owe their very existence, as professors of the Gospel.”4+ 

. 236. 
Quam temere in nosmet legem sancimus iniquam !” 


* Bishop Andrews's Sermon on 1 Cor xi. 16. 


¢ “ No doubt, my lords, like those pernicious writers who addfess themselvés to 
the inflammable passions of youth, and having excited their feelings, affect, by a cold 
moral, to. quench the flames they have kindled—<oubtiess, like them, the Association 
of Volunteers, after working on the passions of the multitude, might offer a cool exhor- 
tation to the men whom they had maddened, to pursue their objects by legal means. 
Bot, my lords, 1 do not give the agitators credit for so little sagacity and knowledge 
of human natere as to believe that their cold recommendation to obey the law will 
vench the flame they have excited.”—Lord Grey's Speech in the oes of Lords, 
ebruary 15, 1853. 
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Art. X.—A -Sketch o he oft Chitth’ of England. 
To write an ecclesiastical, history, is a, work of no ordinary diffi- 
culty; and the difficulties which attend the task are much increased 
when the historian confines his yiew to some particular or national 
church, Such a writer, if he is sincere and stedfast in the pro- 
fession of his own opinions, will find. that he has to contend with 
peculiar prejudices, from which the general historian is, Ina great 
measure, exempt. He will find that no small effort is required to 
enable him to encounter the prevailing sentiments of his own 
party, and to judge with candour respecting the tenets and the 
conduct of men of other communities, ‘To desire the approbation 
of those with whom we are most closely connected is.a feeling in 
itself natural and laudable; but this feeling, unless its workings 
are carefully watched, will continually prompt the ecclesiastical 
historian to make his history do the work of polemical disputation, 
Again: if he is cordially attached to that form of ‘ecclesiastical 
polity under which he has been brought up, he will natarally adopt 
the dyivg wish of, father Paul, ‘“disto perpetua;”. and, forgetting 
that\all) things haman, are necessarily: in a state of continual flux 
tind change, and that the institutions of former ages are perpetually 
iirme to ‘be ‘adjusted and adapted to the altered habits and 
opinions of modern times, in his zeal not to disturb what antiquity 
has made venerable, he will be disposed to represent Its worst 
abuses is something too sacred and inviolable for the rash hand 
Of innovation to approach them; and whilst he inculcates’ the 
useful lesson, that itis wise to “ let well alone,” he will be apt, in 
effect, to. maintain, that we should let alone that which is not well, 
and which, unless it is timely repaired and supported, will mevit- 
ably fall to the ground, ‘There are periods in which those who 
admire things ancient, not for their intrinsic excellence, but merely 
for their age, require to be reminded of St. Paul’s maxim, 73 2aa- 
If there is any truth in these reflections it is evident, that the 
historian of a church, especially when he is a minister.of that 
church whose history he undertakes to write, 1s placed im circum. 
stances of peculiar difficulty. In every historian we requirea 
sound and discriminating judgment, patient research, the most 
inflexible adherence to truth, and the strictest impartiality: we 
require him to search into every document that can throw light on 
his subject; on all disputed points to examine carefully, and to 
weigh with caution the chief arguments that have been adduced 
by men of opposite principles and parties; to trace back to their 
real or probable causes those events which have had the most 
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enduring influence in thé affany-of nations, and to arrange his’ nar- 
rative in sach manfier as render those topics the 
most prominent and conspicuous feattires in his history. A mere 
annalist, or chronicler, who etieumbers his narrative with a farrago 
of trivial incidents, aud, by crowding his canvass with a multitude 
of unimportant figures, distracts the attention from the principal 
groups, no more deserves to be ranked with the masters of histo- 
rical writing, than the painter of an Indian screen, or a Birmingham 
tea-board, to be classed with Corregio or Raphael. For this 
reason, historical writings, composed at a period very near to that 
in which the events related took place, especially in a country so 
divided by political and religious factions as our own, are generally 
of no other value than as they preserve the memory of occurrences, 
which might otherwise have perished, and thus supply materials 
for some future historian. Lt is hardly possible, that a cotitem- 
porary’ writer should ‘be thoroughly acquaimted with the secret 
springs by whieh the motions of the political machine are impelled 
and regulated; ‘that he shoald not attach a disproportionate im- 
portance’ ‘to events ‘which lave passed before his eyes; anid that 
his private feelings, or his personal mterests should not iticapacitate 
him from judging impartially respecting the characters’ of those 
who ‘occupied the principal parts in ‘the stage of public life) atid 
whose conduct or opinions may have strongly affected his’owh 
individual’ welfare, or the fortunes of ‘his pity: ‘all thése 
respects: the ‘ecclesiastical historian has teed’ of’ mote that ah 
ordinatyshare of catition and self-controul. mdeed, his object 
is confined to recording the history of by-gone days, he will have 
an easier task, but he will also meet with fewer ‘allowantes.” ‘We 
shall then hold him almost inexcusable unléss he draws the cha- 
racters of his chief actors in their true colours, sets them before 
us in’ their just proportions, and assigns to their conduct, indif- 
ferent emergencies, Its due measure of censure or of praise; and 
we shall acconnt him unworthy of his office, if, for any party 
purposes, he should exaggerate their merits, extenuate their faults, 
apologise for their vices, and endeavour either to weaken our 
abhorence of their crimes, or our admiration of their virtues. We 
have also a right to expect, that, in estimating the actions and 
opinions of such persons, he should habitually take into consider- 
ation the peculiar circumstances in which they were placed ; 
that he should throw himself back, as it were, into the times m 
which they flourished, aud should endeavour to arrive at such a 
jndgment of their conduct, as might probably have been fornied 
by an impartial contemporary, whose mind, like theirs, was af- 
fected by the common prejudices of the age—he should, at least, 
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take these prejudices into, the,accownt, and not measure. their 
actions by, the, more elevated, standard-of modern opinion. 
The historian,.to be generally,u should likewise propose 
to himself some distinct and object, of which he should 
neven permit his reader wholly; sight, Am. attentive in- 
quirer, who has some definite! end, in. view, will, indeed, always 
be able to select from any, history, however written, those facts 
which serve to illustrate the object of. his pursuit, or have any 
direct or remote connection with it. The. philosophical reader 
will keep his eye fixed on those persons, and on those eveats which 
have, had, the greatest influence in advancing or retarding, the 
moral, interests of mankind. ‘The attention, of jstatesman. aud 
the political economist will be directed.to.those which have pro- 
moted. the wealth of nations, and. by, which their,camplicated forms 
of, internal and external polity have, been gradaally, arranged, and 
fixed. on, their existing bases: whilst others will make: it, their 
business to investigate, the causes which have, contributed -to, the 
grewth, and consolidation, of ecclesiastical establishments and 
renvined forms of, doctrine, together, with those.which have, called 
into; existence the religious sects and the, political factions, by, which 
ose doctrines, and. establishments, 1 threatened, and as- 
sailed.) ;; But as the. great, majority. of, readers shave. neither the 
power; to; discraminate, nor, the patience to separate the, more 
porpant; from the mags of, trivial matter in-which they, are 
involved, itis, nécessary that the historian, should ,undertake. hia 
labour for them; and that he should indicate to; those; wha; are 
tog. feable,, or toa,indolent;to investigate the matter fon thentelves, 


from what, smalk beginnings, and by what slow, and almest,impere 


ceptible, degrees, society, under all its various, aspects, bas; bead 
brought,,imto a state of comparative order and. (perfection, on of 
danger and alarm, By, thus exhibiting a distinct view of events 
that are passed, he enables us to conjecture, with, a,nearer,approxs 
imation to truth, or,rat least, to probability, what, wall the 
consequences of passing events, aud by what conduet on the part 
of, its rulers the, peace. and happiness country, ;underany. 
existing be established on the. best and surest 
foundations. wit x ter ava! 
Of the style that.is best adapted to pata contposition, jt can. 
scarcely be necessary to say, that it should be grave, and simple 
aud perspicuous; and that the flowers of a gaudy and meretricious: 
rhetoric are hardly more offensive when they are displayed from the 
pulpit, than. when they are scattered over the pages of an eccle- 
In; all these. points, we consider. Mr. Short’s. Sketch. of. the. 
NO, XXVI.—APR, 1833. FF 
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Ecclesiastical History of this country to be a publication of great 
merit. ‘The want of a clear and compendious view of the principal 
events in the history of our church has long been felt, and the 
want is well supplied m the work before us. Strongly attached 
to the doctrines and constitution of the church of which he is a 
member, but not blind to its defects, bis judgment is singularly 
impartial towards those who conscientiously dissent from its dis- 
cipline and doctrines ; so impartial, indeed, that, with those whose 
opinions run into extremes, we almost suspect he will sometimes 
incur the suspicion of lukewarmness—an imputation, which, even 
were it merited, as in Mr. Short’s case it most certainly is not, 
would, perhaps, be more tolerable than that of bigotry. On 
every important subject, the question is always discussed with 
candour, and the arguments on both sides are stated with perfect 
fairness. ‘The compressed form into which the work is thrown, 
has, almost of necessity, constrained the author to confine his wew 
to matters of the first importance; and, consequently, the attention 
of the reader is never drawn aside trom objects of the highest 
interest, or distracted among the perplexities of an il-arranged 
narrative of doubtful facts and trivial occurrences. The author 
has been careful, in almost every instance, to give exact references 
to the authorities on which his statements are founded ; and thoagh 
his ** Sketch” will not supersede, and is not intended to supersede, 
the necessity of consulting those original documents and ampler 
volumes, in which the parts of the picture are filled up t greater 
detail, it will be of use to the student of our ecclesiastical history, 
by serving as a guide to direct him in the perusal of those more 
copious stores of information, and by teaching him the habit’ of 
arranging systematically the knowledge which he may acquire from 
such sources. The style too is simple, flowing, and natural, and 
though it is sometimes inaccurate and negligent, never offends the 
sober judgment by its affectation of metaphorical prettiness, and 
rhetorical antitheses. 

It is fair, however, that we should allow Mr. Short himself to 
inform his readers with what design this work was written, aud 
what they may expect to gather from it. He tells us, then, in-his 
preface, that the professed object of these pages is to facilitate the 
studies of young men, who are preparing themselves for the offices 
of the church through their academical pursuits. But it is evident 
that a work of this kind, if it be well written, will be hardly of less 
benefit to other persons, who are desirous of acquiring a compe- 
tent degree of knowledge in the history and constitution of ou 
church,before they presume cither to lay a rash and innovating 
hand on the sacred edifice, or refuse to repair its breaches. 


The deficiency of such knowledge, which Mr, Short professes 
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with great candour, that, he discovered in, himself, after he had 
been admitted into orders, we, apprehend, shared by multi- 
tudes, both without and. within, the, church,, who would, be. very 
unwilling to make the same acknowledgment, and have, very pos- 
sibly, no suspicion of the extent of thear own ignorance, To all 
such persons, especially to those who are designed for the work of 
the ministry in our established church, we earnestly recommend 
the perusal of these two volumes. To those also of her oppo- 
nents, who are capable of reading them in the same spirit of 
meekness, and the same thorough-going love of truth and fairness 
in which they have been written, we would recommend them no 
less strongly; in the full assurance that both parties may be bene- 
fited by the reflections to which this history is calculated to give 
birth; that those on the one side may thereby be induced to make 
more reasonable allowances for the imperfections, jeither,in her 
constitution or practice, which are inseparable from all institutions 
administered by human beings; and that, those on the, other side, 
who admire and love her, admitting these imperfections, and learn- 
ing to avoid the errors of their predecessors, may, lend. their 
friendly aid to correct her abuses and to supply her defects... 
+» The work itself, which is comprised in two moderate, octavo 
‘volumes, consists of eighteen chapters, with five appendices, all 
of which are done exceeding well. ‘The subject of the-first. ap- 
pendix is the * Dissolution of Monasteries;” the second ison 

the “ Doctrines prevalent at the end of the reign of Henry, V,LUIL.;” 
the third is a very clear ‘“ History of the Thirty-nine Articles;” 
the fourth, a ‘ History of the vernacular. translation, of , the 
the, Jast, an account of the compilation of re- 
formed Liturgy, and the vatious changes which our public, offices 
of devotion have undetgone, before the Prayer Book, was, bropght 
into its present state, ‘To many persons these dissertations, will 
appear to be the most interesting and important parts of the whole 
history, and there are very few candidates for ordination ,who 
may not gather from them the most valuable information, ‘There 
is a sixth appendix, containing some interesting, particulars, from 
Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memotrs, respecting the death of Cranmer, 
with some notices from Fox’s Martyrs, relating to. the Jast, acts 
in the lives of the reformers Bainham, Saunders, Frith and), Tyn- 
dall. ‘To the whole are annexed some ‘ Chronological Tables,” 
which are compiled with great care, together with six ‘‘ Genealo- 
gical Tables” of the kings of England, from the Saxon Egbert to 
his present Majesty. 

The first chapter, and this may be taken as a specimen of Mr. 
Short’s sound judgment, embraces a period of at least nine hun- 
dred years, reckoning from the first preaching of Christianity in 
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Britain to the Conquest, A.D. 1066. When it is stated, that 
this island was blessed at-a very eatly period by the dissemmation 
of Christianity, possibly through the preaching of St. Paul; that 
it is certain, that the Gospel was generally received in this coun- 
try before the end of the second century; that episcopacy was 
from the first established among us; and that the purity of the 
British Church was first corrupted by the diffusion of the Pela- 
gian heresy, and its flourishing condition destroyed by the arrival 
of the Saxons, who were in their turn converted to the faith, by 
the labours of Augustine and his coadjutors, towards the close of 
the sixth century; when this is stated, but little remains that is 
worth the gleaning of an historian, who, in his pursuit of truth, can- 
not allow himself to draw certain conclusions from doubtful facts, 
Susebius, the best of all authorities on points of ecclesiastical 
history, expressly asserts, in a passage which Mr. Short has 
quoted, that “ the Apostles went even to the extremities of the 
habitable world, some of them to India, and others to the British 
isles beyond the ocean;” and yet, in the teeth of this direct as- 
sertion, aud of the testimony of Theodoret, which is no less clear, 
and that of Clement of Rome, which is hardly doubtfal, (for “ St. 
Paul,” he says, ‘* preached the Gospel to the utmost bounds of 
the west,”) many Roman Catholic writers have maintained, that 
Christianity was not introduced’ into Britain till the ‘reign ‘of 
Lucius, about the year 167: as if they thought, that when they 
had proved, what they are far enough from proving, that the 
Gospel was first received into this country from Rome, it followed, 
as a matter of necessary consequence, that the British Church 
must be for ever subject to the Roman See, and obliged to yield 
to all its usurpations, and to communicate in all its errors and 
corruptions. 
As far as the British Church is concerned, the Roman Catholic 
writers have manifestly the worst of the argument: for the conduct 
of the British bishops, in their conferences with Augustine, proves 
unanswerably that they did not acknowledge the supreme autho- 
rity of the Roman Church—which was in reality the true point 
at issue between them—and, consequently, affords the strongest 
presumption, that the British Church was not originally planted 
by Roman missionaries; or, if it were, that, in the earlier age, the 
doctrine of papal supremacy was not yet admitted as an article 
of the Christian faith, much less as one, which, in the words of 
Bellarmine, is the “ Summa rei Christiane,” an article, on the 
belief of which the very sum and substance of Christianity de- 
pends. 
But then, on the other haud, to make matters even, though it 

is certain that the Saxon Church was founded by Gregory the 
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Great, through the pious |: bows of Augistitie and his coadjutors 
in that important mission, 2 haye writers of our own communion, 
who have managed to persua le themselyes, and have endeavoured 
to persuade others, that the Son Chutch acknowledged no de- 
pendency on the See of Rome, and kept itself free from the doc- 
trinal corruptions of that great mother of spiritual harlotry. In 
short, they would have us believe, that these barbarians, in the 
midst of the increasing darkness which surrounded them, enjoyed 
the pure and unsullied light of the Gospel, and would have been 
peviestly willing to have subscribed to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
iad they been proposed to their acceptance, The Roman Ca- 
tholics, on the other hand, who, as far as the dependence of the 
Saxon Church and its doctrinal agreement, with the, Church of 
Rome are concerned, have undoubtedly the best of argument, 
maintain with just as much confidence, and just, as little reason, 
that the Anglo-Saxons embraced all, the doctrines which, the 
Church of Rome inculcates in the present day, and, were as ac- 
complished papists, as if the bishops, who meet iy the synod of 
Whitby, had fathers of the 'Tridentine council., , The, truth 
is, we hold it to be a matter of the least possible importance what 
dogtrines, were maintained by these ignorant, barbarians, or in 
What. they submitted to the papal supremacy, Dispute 
how we will ghout it, it will still remain certain, that the Pope 
Hit only claimed, but exercised the supreme power over the Eng- 
lish Church; and with respect to doctrines, the gnly point of 
view 1, which the opinions of the Saxon Church are of the slight- 
est importance, 1s, that they serve to prove, what no one questions, 
that the doctrinal corruptions of Christianity were in, the days of 
Gregory I. few and trivial, and that the spiritual authority of the 
Papal See was not only tolerable but beneficial, when compared 
with the grosser errors and the tyrannical usurpation of a later 
age. ‘The damning sin of the Papal Church 1s, not that she wan- 
dered from the truth during the night of ignorance and darkness, 
but that since the mist has been dispelled, and the light of know- 
ledge has been restored to the world, she still adheres to her 
former errors for the sake of asserting her own infallibility, "To 
her, however, as the instrument of her conversion, this country, in 
common with all Eurpe, owes a debt of inextinguishable grati- 
tude, though the wrongs she afterwards inflicted on us may cause 
us to forget it, or make us argue that the debt is cancelled. We 
might have ridiculed the folly of a Jacobite pamphleteer, had he 
endeavoured to persuade us, that it was our duty to submit to the 
tyranny of James II., because of the benefits which the patriotism 
of Alfred had conferred on our country; but, we should fee 
emotions much stronger than those of ridicule towards him, who 
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should argue, that we iiglit be well excused from paymg honour 
to Alfred’s inemory, because of the mal-administration of sue- 
ceeding sovereigis, 

Nearly the latter half of Mr. Short’s first chapter is occupied 
in examining the principal differences, in point of doctrine, be- 
tween the Anglo-Saxon and the Reformed English Church—such 
as prayer for the dead, purgatory, transubstantiation, the sacrifice 
of the mass, the worship of images and relics, and, connected with 
this custom, the abuse of pilgrimages, confession and penance, 
the celibacy of the clergy, and monastic establishments. All 
these questions are discussed with perfect fairness, and though 
but slightly handled, are treated in a manner that must render 
them interesting to the general reader. In some instances, however, 
he hardly does justice to the force of the Protestant arguments; 
as, for example, in treating of the celibacy of the clergy, havi 
said, that “ itis not clear, even now, whether the Church of Rome 
esteem it an apostolical tradition or au ecclesiastical law; 1. e. 
whether it cannot, or can be dispensed with by the authority of 
the Charch”—he adds—* a Protestant would say, that no chureh 
can possess the right of depriving a priest of his orders, m con- 
sequence of his marrying, because such a step would not be sanc- 
tioned by Scripture.” We can only express our hope, that few 
Protestants would have recourse to so sitly an argument. | "The 
Chureh of Rome has a perfect night to enjoin, that the priests of 
her ¢Ommunion shall remain unmarried; and to require an ex- 
press sanction of Scriptare for such a matter of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline is at once absurd and mischievous. The expediency of 
the rule is quite another matter, still more so its necessity. The 
Church of Rome itself, whatever opinion on the subject it may 
now majotain, formerly allowed, that the celibacy of the priest- 
hood was not necessary to the preservation of the sacerdotal cha- 
racter, when, in the Fourth Lateran Council, she decreed against 
the i incontinency of the clergy, that “ those clerks, who, according 
to the custom of their country, are permitted to marry, ought to 
be punished with greater severity if they become libertines.” — It 
should be remembered, that in this Council the bishops of the 
Greek Church were present; and that Church, so far from pro- 
hibiting the marriage of the clergy, interprets literally the precept 
of St. Paul, that a Presbyter should not be the husband of more 
than one wife, into a command that he should once be married. 

On the endowments of the Saxon Church Mr. Short has 
treated with more than his accustomed brevity. Respecting the 
pretended grants of tithes made by Ethelwualf, the father of Alfred, 
to which it is the fashion to appeal as the origin of the payment 
of tthes in England, his opinion is not very clear, nor satisfactory. 
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It is absolutely certain. that, tithes, were paid,a century, at least, 
before the time of Ethelwulf., The adyocates of a quadripartite 
division of tithes refer us to the epistle of Gregory to Augustine. 
For a tripartite division of them we are sent back to a canonical 
epistle of Alfric’s. Both these authorities prove that tithes were 
paid, and render it probable, that before the country was divided 
into parishes, aud ministers were fixed in each to take the exclu- 
sive charge of their respective tlocks, the tithes and oblations of 
the people were paid solely to the bishop, who took one part for 
himself, bestowed another on the small body of the clergy, who 
then resided with him at his cathedral, and applied the remainder 
to the reparation of the Church, and the relief of the poor, But 
as soon as the country began to be divided into parishes, and the 
lords of manors to build and endow churches, the bishops relin- 
quished their right to the tithes, which they resigned to the use of 
the parochial minister, In these endowments the Jords and pa- 
trons of the respective parishes most commonly exempted their 
own demesne from the payment of tithes—from whence we may 
conclude, with a near approach to certainty, that the grant of 
Ethelwulf was neither a donation of the tithes of all his realm— 
for these had been granted before, nor yet, as Mr. Short surmises, 
a liberation of his own possessions from every royal. service and 
contribution—but that it was a grant of the tithes of the royal 
demesves, which had hitherto been exempted from that payment. 
It. is probable, however, that Ethelwulf granted two charters; 
one in 854, by which nothing was given but the tithes of the 
royal demesnes; another, in the following year, made, by the ¢on- 
seut of the bishops and nobles, and all the people, in which the 
payment of uthes was made universal, and obligatory throughout 
all the kingdom, and the clergy were exempted, as far as tithes 
were concermed, from all feudal services and taxes, We, haye 
examined this point merely as a question of antiquarian curiosity, 
rather than as being of the slightest importance towards determin- 
ing the legal right of the Church to its present endowments, / i 
right depends not in the smallest degree on the grauts_ of Ethel- 
wulf, ‘The numerous laws which were made both here and,in 
other countries to regulate the payment of tithes, before and singe 
the reign of this Saxon, establish the right on incontrovertible 
grounds, aud prove, at the same time, how difficult it has always 
been to enforce it. The clamour that now exists against this pay- 
ment is raised chiefly by persons who object to tithes, not asa rent- 
charge on the land, but as a payment made in support of an esta- 
blished Church; or else by persons, who think all religion mere 
unposture and priestcraft, who would leave Christianity to its own 
resources, and call every shilling misapplied that is bestowed in 
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supporting its ministers, and inculeating, its, dactunes.,.. But, be- 
side these, whose attempts a a men yould unite to defeat, there 
are others, who feel that this uyposition Js a severe, check to.agri~ 
cultural improvement; and there are few of, the parochial clergy 
who have not learnt by their own experience, that this mode of 
provision is exposed to strong practical objections, and who have 
not found it expedient to relinquish a large proportion of thear 
dues, that they might uot be brought into hostile collision with 
their parishioners, and thus, in great measure, destroy their own 
usefulness, and render their ministry of none effect. On all these 
accounts we earnestly hope, that the designs which have been set 
on foot for a permanent commutation of this payment wall not be 
permitted to drop, Whilst we leave it to the wisdom of the legis- 
lature to devise the best mode in which this commutation may be 
effected equitably and safely, we may be allowed to express,au 
opinion, that any measure of this nature will hardly meét. the 
exigencies of the case, unless it extends to all tithes, without ex- 
ception; and that though it should be rather enabling than com- 
pulsory, it should not be left in the power of individual caprice, 
cupidity, or prejudice, to. defeat its objects, aot a 

Mr. Short’s two next chapters carry us through .a period) of, 
443 years, from the conquest, 1060, to the. preaching of Wich, | 
1356, and the commencement of the reign of Henry VILL. 1509. . 
‘They contain a just and philosophical analysis of the various causes . 
which gradually raised the jurisdiction of the Roman see, to,such 
a height of power, as to render the princes of Europe little, better 
than its slaves and vassals, and of the causes of its decline aud 
downfal, “Tt was under such circumstances, 


Huwana ante oculos fede cum vita jaceret 

_..,,.. dn terris, oppressa gravi sub religione, 
that the intrepidity of Wicliff gave the first fatal blow to the 
monster that oppressed the world. The wealth and immuatties, 
and, consequently, the power of the clergy, bad attamed to an 
enormons growth under the protection of the Saxon princes, and 
soon began to excite the jealousy and the cupidity of the Nor- 
mau sovereigns. ‘These immunities, indeed, were sufliciently 
embarassing ; for at the Conquest, it is said, that seven-fifteenths, 
?. ¢, uearly one half of all the land in the kingdom, was im the 
hands of spiritual persons ; and the whole of this property was 
exempt from almost all the military services and taxes with which. 
other lands were burdened. William, therefore, determined at 
once to make the property of the church hable to the same feudal — 
services which were exacted from bis other subjects, and, with 
his accustomed vigour, took other decisive measures to bring the - 
clergy completely ito subjection to his own authority; for ex 
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ample, he forbade charchineii) withdut His eXpress permission, to 
leave the ‘kingdoni;''to ‘acknowledge ‘any one as pape, to publish 
letters from Rome, to’ excommunicate ally’ persons connected with 
himself, to hold councils, take Candis. “But the ‘successor 
of William, not content to rate the church with a strong arm, and 
to prevent its encroachment on the civil power, was continually 
occupied in acts of spoliation and injustice, and in abusing his 
regal patronage, by applying the temporalities of the church to 
the augmentation of h 

to the highest bidder. Before the conquest, as Mr. Short informs 
us m a note, the temporalities, during a vacancy, had been placed 
in the hands of the diocesan, or archbishop of the province. 
Under the conqueror, they had been sequestered in the hands of 
churchmen, who were’ forced to account for, the proceeds ;, but 
Rafus kept them in his own hands, or let them out to farm for 
his profit.’ At his death he was enjoying the income, of, ove: arch- 
bishopric, four bishoprics, and eleven abbeys, “Such, acts of 
encroachment and aggression, agaist which no. ecclesiastical 
authority in England was able! to contend, compelled the ¢lergy 
to seek for protection from the court of Rome, and reudered the 
interference of the Pope not’ only necessary for the preservation 
of. ‘the charch, but really beneficial to a far ortion, of the 
people. ‘Any one who considers carefully t this 
period; int which a continual ‘struggle was carried on between the 
ecelesiastical and civil’ power, will agree in the truth of Mr. 
Short’s remark, that the influence of Rome owed its otigin smd 
extent chiefly to the vices and oppressions of the kings, who 
were in their turus the victims of it; and that the court of 
Rome would most certainly never have acquired that power, which 
was afterwards so misused, if the commencement of its exercise 
had not been really useful to many persons labouring titer op- 
pression. The most patriotic churchman, with a full conviction 
of the evils arising from such oppression, might. justly have had 
recourse to any power which could redress the wrongs ariflicted 


on the body to which he belonged; especially when his owt 
sovereigns continually appealed to the same tribunal for support, 
and acknowledged its authority whenever they could make it stib- 


servient to their own interests. Thus William invaded this country 
under the sanction of a papal grant, and availed himself of papal 
legates to eject the Saxon clergy from their preferments. eury 
Il. accepted Ireland as a gift from the Pope; and Jolin, when 
he was driven to extremities by his refractory barons, surrendered 
his kingdom into the hands of Innocent ILI., and had his crown 
again restored to him by the legate Pandulf. ‘This last ‘act of pu- 
sillanimity raised the papal power to the greatest height; and the 
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influence of the court of Roime, uniformly exercised to aggran- 
dize the church, and to repress the injustice of the crown, would 
have become wholly irresistible, had not the insolence of power 
rendered her regardless of the only means by which that power 
could be permanently upheld, til, at length, the vices and corru 
tion of the clergy became so scandalous, and their pride and profit 
gacy so intolerable, that the i!lusion of public opinion was de- 
stroyed, and, being deprived of this support, their overthrow was 
inevitable. 

A striking account of the political abuses of the church of 
Rome will be found in Chapter ILL. of the work before us; and 
the picture, by no means overcharged, which Mr, Short gives of 
the corrupt state of the church in this kingdom, both with respect 
to the conduct of the clergy and the doctrines which they main- 
tained, shows that it was morally impossible that its reformation 
could be long delayed. We will extract the passage, not for any 
particular merit in its composition, but because it will afford our 
readers a very fa criterion of the general style in which the work 
is written. 

“The pride aud luxury of the higher ecclesiastics was excessive ; 
they vied with temporal lords in all the vanities of life, and men who 
had forsworn the world, were on their journeys often seen accompanied 
by fourscore richly mounted attendants. Celibacy, which was strictly 
imposed by the ordinances of the church, led the clergy into divers 
suares and temptations; and the canons against incontinency are so nu- 
merous, that their very number proves their inefficacy. ‘Those who had 
the cure of souls not only neglected their duty with regard to preaching, 
and instructing the common people, but most of the higher stations in 
the state were held by churchmen; many filled menial offices in’ the 
establishments of their patrons ; and their ignorance was frequently so 
excessive, that numbers of them were unacquainted with the ‘Ten Com- 
mandments, and could hardly pronounce correctly the words for the per- 
formance of the sacraments. ‘Ihese causes gave rise to the mendicant 
orders, who infested the church chiefly in the thirteenth century. They 
pretended to an extraordinary call from God to reform the world, and 
correct the faults of the secular clergy. To this end they put on a 
mighty show of zeal for the good of men’s souls, and of contempt of the 
world; accused the secular clergy of famishing the souls of men, calling 
them dumb dogs and cursed hirelings; maintained that evangelical po- 
verty became the ministers of the gospel ; that it was unlawful for them 
to possess any thing, or to retain propriety in any worldly goods. As 
for the public orders of the church, they would not be tied to them, 
alleging that themselves being wholly spiritual could not be obliged to 
any carnal ordinances. They broke in every where upon the parochial 
clergy; usurped their office; in all populous and rich places, set up 
altars of their own; withdrew the people from communion with their 
parish priest ; would scarce allow the hopes of salvation to any but their 
own disciples, whom they bewitched with great pretences of sanctity, 
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and assiduity in preaching. ‘These artifices had raised their reputation 
and interest so high in a few years, that they wanted very little to ruin 
the secular clergy, and therewith the church.- But in less than an age 
| the cheat of these impostors became manifest to all men. ‘They procured 
; to their societies incredible riches ; built to themselves stately palaces ; 
t infinitely surpassed the viciousness of which they had themselves (per- 
haps unjustly) accused the secular clergy ; and, long before the reforma- 
= became the most infamous and contemptible part of the church of 

ome. 

‘* Nor were the doctrines of this period less exceptionable than the 
political or private characters of the churchmen. Idolatry had become 
excessive, the people neglected the weightier matters of the law, and 
placed their hopes of acceptance with God on pilgrimages, which were 
esteemed the more meritorious in proportion to the difficulties which were 
to be encountered on the way. Another method by which the beguiled 
multitude hoped to obtain for themselves the favour of Heaven, con- 
sisted in their purchasing an absolution for their sins from the chief 
minister of the church, who claimed to himself the power of binding 
and loosing, without reference to the conduct of those who made them- 
selves the objects of these papal remissions : not that the infallible head 
of the Christian community could act contrary to the ordinances of God, 
but that the Almighty would ratify his servant's decree, whatever might 
be its mature. The doctrine of transubstantiation must not here be 
omitted, which subsequently formed so ordinary a subject of persecution, 
It was asserted, that under the form of the bread and wine, the very 
same body of Christ was presented which had been born of Mary, and 
had suffered on the cross, and that the elements after consecration no 
longer retained their material substance, while it was added, that he who 
would not believe this, would have disbelieved Christ to be the Son of 
God, had he seen him in the form of a crucified servant. 

These numerous abuses, much as they must have injured the com- 
monalty, and offended those who, from their situation, were most capable 
of judging of their destructive tendency, seemed to admit of no remedy, 
since the interests of the parties concerned appeared to be so mueli at 
variance with each other. Whatever might be the wish of her conscien- 
tious members, the church of Rome was little likely to reform abuses 
productive of so many temporal advantages to herself.”—pp. 79-83, » 

Against these abuses Wicliff stood forward as the champion of 
Christianity. He was not, indeed, the first whd had raised his 
voice against the corruptions of the church, for Robert Greathead, 
or Grostéte, Bishop of Lincoln, and Richard Fitzralph, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, more generally known by the name of Arma- 
chanus, had gone before him; and the former of these, on his 
death-bed, endeavoured to convince his friend, John of St. Giles, 
that the pope was antichrist. ‘lo those who have not considered 
that the holy scriptures were, at that time, to the people a sealed 
book, it may seem a matter of surprise, that the abuses of the 
church were first brought to light by men who lived within the 
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pale of its ministry, and Were Uistingnished members of the eccle- 
siastical body. No ‘churehtineh ‘of their own day were equal in 

iety and learnmg and Masculine Vigour of understanding to 
bitavatph and Grostete; and ‘of Wichitt, it is confessed, that the 
powers of his mind, the acuteness of his wit, the depth of his 
genins, his philosophical and scholastic acquirements, and his 
ability in disputation were of the very highest order; and all these 
great qualities were, perhaps, surpassed by the singular intrepi- 
dity and honesty with which he assailed the corrupt practices 
and doctrines of the church, not only when he was backed by the 
power of the Duke of Lancaster in his attacks on her temporal 
incrorchments and spiritual supremacy, but when he was deserted 
and stood alone in his opposition to her doetrmal errors. 

The eclesiistical hierarchy in the time of Wicliff presented a 
spectacle, which, ‘could he have viewed it, would have struck a 
Ohristian ‘of the ‘¢arlicr ages with no less astonishment than sor- 
row} arid ‘cdnsidtring the pride and pomp, the rapacity and 
luxury, the seculurity and sloth which prevailed among the higher 
orders of the clergy, and their général contempt and ignorance of 
the principles and spirit of the Gospel, 1048 by no means sirpris- 
ing that the ardent mind of the indignadt reformer shoald have 
cartied him beyond ‘the bounds of strict'sobitety, and that, ih his 
to abiite so insufferable a nhisatice, he ‘should have denied 
the apostolicity of ‘the episcopal order. That the gradations 
WHA Were subsequently introduced into this wha ‘the titles 
by witch its menrbers were distinguished, of popes, patriarchs, 
bishops, and suffragans, ‘together with the inferior 
ratks ‘of ‘deans, archdeacons, and other officials of the church, 
were ‘of fhere human invention, it is impossible 'to deny. But 
every tmprejudrced mind may easily plenty that, in the altered 
st#te tind condition of the Church, all these distinctions of rank, 
which ‘in ‘Tt primitive state would have been absurd and imprac- 
titable, might be expedient, if not necessary, for the due preser- 
vation of order, and for maintaining a just correspondence be- 
the Geclesiastical and civil institutions of society. Tf entire 
Christian nations could be brought back iito the same state 
which existed among the small and poor communities of the pri- 
mitive Christians, the mimisters of the Church would almost of 
necessity be reduced to the condition of apostolic poverty; yet 
even then, for the maintenance of unity, the presbyters and 
deacons of the Church must be placed under the superintendence 
and controu! of some superior officers, who, by whatever Tame 
they might be called, would, m fact, exercise the episcopal office. 
This Woeliff saw; and, however violent and censurable ‘his lan- 
guage may sometimes be, however dangerous the opimons which 
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he occasionally advanced respecting, the, principles,.of church 
government, he expressly acknowl ges, the pecessity and the 
sacramental character of episcopal ordimation, . His notions, 
however, respecting the character and office of a bishop were at 
best confused and contradictory, We shall probably, approxi- 
mate the truth in saying that he did not intend to deny either the 
antiquity or usefulness of the office, but only meant to assert, that 
such bishops as were in his day were very different from those 
which the Apostles ordained; and that as they had derived their 
secular wealth and power from the misplaced munificence of 
emperors and kings, it was lawful and mght that these secular 
princes should resume the wealth, which the proud Jords. of the 
Church had so grossly abused. That he, or any Christian man, 
should have looked with loathing and sickness of, heart,on a) spi- 
ritual hierarchy so totally corrupt and worldly-minded, and.on.a 
body of the lower clergy and religious orders. so generally, negli- 
gent avd ignorant of their sacred duties, as those which existed. in. 
the fourteenth century, was as natural and inevitable, as.that he 
should haye longed for some nearer approach tothe ;stmplicity 
and purity of a better age. But when he advocated the justice of 
reduting the clerical body to its primitive poverty, amd to the 
primitive orders of presbyters and deacons, whatever allowauce 
we may feel it right to make for the peculiar circumstances in, 
which he was placed, we shall be forced. to acknowledge, that the, 
actual reformation of the Church could not with safety have been. 
trusted to his hands. With his lack of temper, and an, indignant; 
abhorrence of existing abuses, which totally blinded his. calmer, 
judgment, he would have made wild work of it, It ’s,,true, sme, 
deed, that he did not maintain the mischievous opinion, which has, 


been imputed to him, that it was simply lawful for the. secular, 


covernment to resume its grants to the Church ;, but he, 
tained, what cannot be denied, though it may be, hazardoys;to, 
insist on it, without using the greatest caution in propgunding,the. 
maxim, that gross breaches of clerical duty, and habitual misuse ef, 
the ecclesiastical endowments, may make it lawful for the supreme. 
power in the state, as a trustee for the church, to take ito, uts,own ’ 
hands the administration of her temporalities, Ina, passage 
quoted by Mr. Shert, Wicliff says, “ licet regibus An. casibus. 
limitatis a jure auferre temporalia a viris.ecclesiasticis, 4psis, habi- 
tualiter abutentibus.” However just this maxim may be--and 
we are by no means disposed to question 1t—it is evident, that.an 
its application these limitations will constantly be overlooked, 
and that those whose interest it is to rob the Church will seldom 
have much difficulty in finding plausible excuses to justify their: 
spohation. How Wicliff’s principles would actually work, whea-. 
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ever they were called imto practice, might easily have been fore- 
seen; and the conduct of Henry VILL, who brought them into 
pretty extensive operation, has left an example which a wise and 
Christian government will be as careful to avoid, as the enemtes of 
religion and order would be ready to imitate. 

The charge that has been brought agaist Wiclift by certain 
modern Roman-Catholics, and urged by them with the greatest ty 
confidence, that he held all domimon to be founded in grace, | 
appears to have about the same degree of truth to support it as 
that other monstrous and absurd calumny, that he maintamed, 
that God ought to be subject to the devil. No writer, of that or 
any other age, more expressly asserts the necessity of obedience 
to civil government, or defends the rights of property more deci- 
dedly than Wicliff. His great aim was to humble the pride of the 
Church, and to bring it under subjection to the civil power. 

His principles spread themselves rapidly and widely on every 
side, and took root deeply and firmly im the land. Bat not all the 
tracts he wrote to expose the vices of the clergy, or to bring home 
to the people the leading doctrines of the Gospel, produced halt 
the sprit of inquiry, or tended half so powerfully to dispose men 
to remedy the existing abuses under which they suffered, as his 
4 great work of translating the Scriptures of the ‘New Testament 
. into the vernacular tongue. Unilearned and unstable men may 
oe pervert the Scriptures, and wrest them to their own destruction ; 
3 by the dangerous tendency ot their fanatical principles they may 
alarm the moderate; and by the ridiculous absurdity of their en- 
thastastre practi ‘es May expose to the scorn of infidels the sertons 
profession of religion; but im spite of all these evils—and they 
are great—the general diffusion and knowledge of the Scriptures 
will be attended in every country with invaluable blessmes: for 
wherever the Bible is habitually studied, and referred to as the 
sole standard of faith, and the chief guide of practice, tt is hardly 
possible that any very grievous error, with respect either to life or 
. | doctrine, should long keep its ground: or that the spirit of Chris- 
tianity should not gradually and imperceptibly make its way, till 
the principles of civil government and of national law are brought 


| 

: into a closer alliance and conformity with the purer precepts of the 
f Gospel. 


“The steps which had been made towards a reformation,” says Mr. 
Short, in his concluding remarks on this portion of his history, ‘ were 
many, though they were little observed perhaps by the majority of the 
most intelligent among the clergy. ‘he wealth of the clergy and the 
secular nature of ther pursuits were observed, and called forth the 
animadversions of those who wished to remedy existing abuses, and 


who were not friendly to the established hierarchy. The Seriptares 
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had been translated, and were read, not to any great extent indeed, but 
they were read, and might be procured)in Eughish, ‘There were many 
individuals ready to propagate the truths of the Gospel, and to undergo 
the greatest sufferings in the cause which they had espoused, and these, 
not only men of education, but many of them possessed of power and 
rank. The dawn of reformation was still, as far as human eye could 
distinguish, far distant; there was still much to be entountered and 
borne; but the eve of faith in Wiclif clearly foresaw that Christianity 
must be restored to its just authority. Perhaps, in examining the ste 
which led to the Reformation, too much stress is sometimes laid on the 
individuals who stood forward in the cause; and the succession of 
them, and connexion between those who followed each other, is traced 
with a minuteness which tends rather to cloud the truth, than to place it 
in the clearest light. Let any one study the word of God while he ft 
beholds the systems of error and knavery which have been pretended tr 
to be built on it, and the necessity of toleration will need no other | 
light than that which Providence has furnished. Greathead and Fitz- 
ralph, Wiclif and Pecock, Sawtrey and Lord Cobham, may have 
advanced the Reformation among us; but he who will behold the truth 
must look beyond these instruments to their great Artificer, The flame 
which was kindled among the Albigenses, and in the valleys of Pied- 
mont, may have lent its brightness to dispel the thick darkness which 
enveloped us; but we shall fail to derive its greatest advantage from 
the study of ceclesiastical history, if we tura not our eyes to that 
brightness which no human device can extinguish, and look not up to 
the true church of Christ, built upon the Rock of truth, against which 
the gates of hell shall never prevail.” —pp. 117, 118, 


Mr, Short’s two next chapters, IV. and V. conduct us through 
the importaut period of the reign of Llenry VIII. from 1509 to 
1547, He commences with the very just remark, that ‘‘ though 
the spirit of reform was amply spread throughout she people, yet 
unless other circumstaaces had tended to promote a change, and 
to weaken the power of the Church, it is probable that this body 
might still have been able to suppress those innovations which 
sapped the foundations on which the superstructwre of its wealth | 
aud authority was yaised.” Among the causes which prepared : 
the nation for such a change, and enabled them to cast off their #f 
blind obedience to the dictates of the Church, the progress of on 
literature, and the growing acquaintance of the people with the | 
Scriptures, undoubtedly occupy a principal place; but this | 
change was produced by the difficulties which Henry met with 4 


from the court of Rome im the business of his divorce from Catha- 
rine of Arragon—difficulties which he was determined at all 
hazards to surmount, but which a monarch of a character less it 
decided aud inflexible would not have dared to encounter. ‘The t 
final separation, therefore, of the Church of Eugland from Rome, 
and her existence as a distinct and independent body, must be 
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dated from the period of the divorce. Her reformation in point 
of doctrine, though much was done to remove superstitious error, 
only commenced during the reign of Henry, m4 in the chief 
articles of faith, lived and died a bigoted papist, and would not 
suffer any of his subjects, however great or however humble, (as 
he showed in the instances of his last consort and of John Lam- 
bert,) to dissent from his theological opimons. But the personal 
character of this monarch, together with the motives by which he 
was influenced in obtaining his divorce, in his final rupture with 
the Pope, in his assumption of the supremacy in his own per- 
son, in his promulgating articles of faith, in his suspension of the 
whole bench of bishops and compelling them to acknowledge that 
the power of ordination and of exercising any other acts of eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction was derived from the crown, and held by 
them during his pleasure—all these things, how greatly soever 
they may affect our estimate of Henry and his Roman Catholic 
prelates, are matters, which, as members of the Church of Eng- 
land, we are in no degree required to defend. His motives in 
rejecting the papal supremacy, and assuming it in his own per- 
son, may have been utterly indefensible; and yet the act itself 
may admit of the most complete defence on the grounds both of 
reason and of Scripture. ‘Thus, likewise, in the dissolution of 
the religious houses, his conduct may have been in the highest de- 
gree tyrannical and rapacious—we are not concerned to justify it— 
and yet we may be justly grateful to that good Providence which 
employed the evil passions of this violent man to effect its gra- 
cious purposes, when we perceive, that the destruction of these 
strong holds of popery enabled us to free our necks from that 
yoke which bowed us to the very dust, and which was become too 
heavy for endurance. ‘The tempest, the tornado, the earthquake, 
and the hurricane, are, in themselves, terrible visitations, but they 
call into active operation the slumbering energies of nature, and 
awaken her from her morbid sleep. 

To this portion of his historical sketch Mr, Short has attached 
two very valuable Appendices, both of which deserve the parti- 
cular attention of his readers. ‘The first (A) contains a very able 
essay on the dissolution of the monasteries; the second (B) an 
exposition of the state of religious opinions in the Church at the 
end of the reign of Henry VIII. This abstract 1s made from 
works put forth by authority, and Mr. Short, in arranging it, has 
very judiciously adopted the order which is observed in our 
Thirty-nine Articles, as affording to the theological student the 
readiest means of discovering the points in which they differ. The 
result of his careful and candid analysis of these works, viz. the 
Articles devised by the King’s Highness, the Institution of a 
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Christi’ Man, ‘commonly’ called “the! Bishops “Bodk} ‘and 
Necessary Doetrine and) ‘cafled ‘the Ki ng’s 
Book, is, that pomt ‘of dotttitie very Title had been effected ; 
and that the only real poiit gained the denialof the Pope's 
supremacy, and the infalltbility the Church ‘of’ Rome—* a 
doctrine which prevents Investigation, amd ‘hangs: hike a dead 
weight on every improvement or reform which ‘religion or pra- 
dence would desire to introduce.” But this barrier was broken 
down by the ambition and violence of Henry VIIE., and his death 
removed the chief impediment that now remained to the intro- 
duction of a purer profession of Christianity. (© 

In the succeeding reign of Edward VI, the history of which, 
as’ far as the interests of religion are concerned, is given’ m ‘the 
sixth chapter, the work of reformation im the Church of England 
may almost be said to have been completed. ‘Por the'standard of 
her faith, and the formalities of het ptiblic Worship’ were then so 
far settled, that they have never since that time réceived atiy ma- 
tefial alterations. By an enactment witch’ took place at’the dis- 
solution Of the menastéeries provision had been! made each of 
thie! ejected) monks, till they could be portioned “off into! vaeunt 
betiéficés as’ it ‘thus héeeame ‘the interest of ‘the ‘Court ‘of 
A tigtnentations, anid Others, who, having purchased ndmistic 
property; were ‘subject to these payments, to introduce these per- 
sohs ‘preferments, almost every vacant living Was 

BY teathers, who were strongly attached ‘to the’ ancient 
Whose ptejudices led them to resist every of 
reform’ “ddngerotis innovation. In this state of the 
privycounei, in Whose hands the direction of! publie affairs Was 
placed dtiring the king’s minority, determined to tisé’ the’ ed 
which they possessed in order to carry on the Reforination of the 
Church. Curates were enjoined to remove ‘all 
images. To ensure the preaching of a sounder doctring the first 
book of Homilies was published, and care was taken’ to eriforce 
its use. It was ordered that the Eucharist should ‘be received in 
both’ kinds, ‘and that no private masses should’ ‘be’ celebratéd. 
Measures were taken to ensure a more religious’ observance of 
the Lord’s day, and to put an end to the abuse of churches, 
which were made the scenes of riot and confusion. A’ bill was 
brought into Parliament, and finally passed, to enable the clergy 
to marry; the Common Prayer was revised ; and a confession of 
the faith of the Church of England was drawn up in Forty-two Ar- 
ticles, which in no important respect differ from the Thirty-nine, 
which were published in the reign of Elizabeth, and have ever 
since continued to be received by the Church of England. _ 
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In the concluding sections of this chapter, the character of 
Edward VI., the state of the Charch, and the objections which 
have been made to the Erastianism of the Church of England, 
and to her “ parliamentary religion,” together with some other 
questions of equal moment, are discussed by Mr. Short with a 
calmness and impartiality that are rarely to be found in an eccle- 
siastical historian. And these rare qualities are exhibited by him 
to no less advantage in his remarks on the vexations and persecu- 
tion to which Gardiner and other of the Roman Catholic bishops 
were exposed, and the sacrilegious spoliations of the Protector 
Somerset—a bad and ambitions man, towards whom he ts dis- 
posed to show somewhat too much indulgence. 

In the reign of Mary, who, from the first moment in which she 
obtained possession of the throne, determined on the reconcilia- 
tion of England with the Court of Rome, and the complete re- 
establishment of the Papal religion, all the Acts of Edward VI. 
relating to the church were immediately annulled, and a severe 
persecution was set on foot against the authors and favourers of 
the late reformation. During this calamitous period of five 
years and four months, besides a countless number who were 
cruelly imprisoned or driven into exile on account of their reli- 
gious opinions, no less than two hundred and seventy-five persons 
were brought to the stake; and though the greater number of 
these victims to intolerance were taken from the lower ranks of 
life, vet neither age nor sex were spared; and ueither ignorance 
nor learning could save from the fires of persecution those who 
refused to submit their consciences to the infallible dictation of 
the Church of Rome-—nay, to such a height of cruelty did she 
carry her inhuman bigotry, that in the last year of her reign a 
proclamation was published forbidding the people even to pray 
for the sufferers, or to speak to them. ‘This absurd and inhuman 
order was promulgated at the burning of seven Protestants in 
Smithfield; but so little effect did it produce, that when the fire 
was kindled, one Bentham, a London clergyman, fearlessly de- 
clared to the spectators that the sufferers were most assuredly the 
people of God, and as such, deserving of their good wishes and 
their prayers ; and having thus said, he immediately gave a proof 
of the courage he recommended, exclaiming, * Almighty God, 
for Christ’s sake strengthen them.” ‘To this intrepid prayer so 
large a multitude of the bystanders replied “ Amen,” that the 
officers who attended the execution did not dare to arrest a single 
offender. 

We have adduced this anecdote from Foxe, because it shows, 
in a very striking manner, that the fires of persecution, which 
burnt so fiercely during this reign, instead of extirpating the 
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principles of the Reformers, served rather to shed a glory round 
their deaths, and to enlist the affections of the people on-the side 
of that cause for which they suffered. But if, in this respect, the 
cruel deaths which so many faithful martyrs of Christ endured 
powerfully tended to recommend the cause for which they were 
content so patiently to die, in other respects the dread of perse- 
cution, which drove so many adherents of the Reformation in 
this country to take refuge among the Protestant Churches of 
Germany, was attended with consequences which long continued 
to exercise a most injurious Influence in the Church of England, 
and from the effects of which she has never yet recovered. “Mary 
was unhappy in the counsellors by whose advice she was guided 
in her endeavours to re-establish the Roman Catholic religion ; 
but it was ultimately happy for the country, and for the cause of 
truth, that she was directed by a sanguinary bigot like Bonner, 
and a calculating hard-hearted politician like Gardiner, instead 
of committing the interests of the Papacy to the gentleness of 
Cardinal Pole, a man in whom, as in Fisher and in More, the 
brightest ornaments of their age and party, the most inflexible 
constancy of religious profession was tempered by a high degree 
of Christian charity, which, in that age, few so well understood or 


The three last chapters of Mr. Short’s first volume contain a 
rapid sketch of the state of religion in this country during the 
reign of Elizabeth, from 1558 to 1603. In reviewing this most 
important portion of our ecclesiastical history there are three 
points to which our attention is principally directed, viz. the 
measures which were taken for the establishment of the Church 
of England on its present basis; the manner in which the 
Roman Catholics were treated; and the means that were adopted 
to suppress the growing sect of the puritans. ‘The queen, in the 
commencement of her reign, appears to have acted with great 
moderation and prudence, and to have discharged the part of a 
wise and vigorous ruler, in striving as much as ‘possible to conci- 
liate all her subjects of every persuasion, and to check that tur- 
bulent spirit of innovation and impatient eagerness of reform, 
which would have swept away at one stroke all real or imaginary 
abuses, and, together with them, almost every thing that was 
worth preserving. ‘There can be no question but that, at this 
time, though she was determined to support the Protestant reli- 
gion and to bring back the Church of England to the state in 
which her brother had left it, she was sincerely desirous of gain- 
ing the affections of her Roman Catholic subjects, by.avoiding 
all such violent alterations in the faith or practice of the Church 
as would have rendered their union with it hopeless. But the 
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moderation of Elizabeth was met by the most open and decided 
hostility. The Pope, Paul LV. neither understanding the temper 
of the nation nor the character of the queen, when she sent to 
inform him of her accession to the throne, refused to acknowledge 
her legitimacy, and none of the Roman Catholic bishops, except 
Oglethorp of Carlisle, would take a part m the ceremony of her 
coronation. It is no small proot of the lenity of her government, 
as compared with those of her predecessors, that neither the in- 
solence and folly of the Pope, nor the almost treasonable con- 
tumacy of the English prelates, should have driven her to any 
act of violence, or caused her to procure the attainder of those 
who seemed — openly to dispute her title to the crown. On 
the contrary, in her reformation of the Church she earefully re- 
spected the sade es of her Roman Catholic subjects, and 
whilst she justly deprived the refractory bishops of their sees, 
which she could not with safety permit them to occupy, she ex- 
posed none of them to any severer punishment than that of im- 
prisonment. In settling the public religion it was the first care 
of her parliame nt to restore to the queen the fullest authority over 
all persons, and in all causes, ecclesiastical or civil, within her 
realm; but to ave vent mistakes respecting the nature of this su- 
premacy which was conterred on her, as supreme head both of 
the church and state, the queen herself declared im the injune- 
tions which she put forth in the ensumg spring, that she chak 
lenged no other authonty than that which was used by her father 
and brother; viz. the sovereignty over all persons within’ her 
realm, to the exclusion of all foreign jurisdicuons. This autho- 
rity belongs so clearly to all Christian princes, and had been so 
gene rally admitted even by the most strenuous adherents of the 
Roman Church during the reign of Henry VITL., that though on 
the present occasion all the English bishops, with only one ex- 
ception, refused to take the oath in which it was recognized, the 
majority of the clergy were so little offended, that out of 10,000 
beneficed incumbents only 8O refused the oath, and only 109 of 
the superior orders; and as several, even of the bishops, had on 
former occasions assented to the doctrine, and some had openly 
defended it, it requires no litth: charity to admit, that in their 
combination to reject the claim of Elizabeth to this supreme 
power, they were influenced merely by religious motives. 

Having thus set aside the authority of the Pope, and taken 


other steps to establish the reformed religion, the next measure 


of importance was to fill ap the vacant bishoprics with men who 


were approved friends and able supporters of the Protestant 
doctrines. She was for the most part happy m her choice; but 
the extreme poverty to which the Chureh had been reduced by 
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the rapacity of Henry VILL, and the shameless spoliations of 
Somerset and the other reformers in the suc ceeding reign, made 
it impossible, even at a period when an efficient clergy Was most 
needed, to find persons willing to enter the ministry, and at the 
same time qualified to perform its arduous duties. It appears 
from a curious catalogne of the clergy of the archdeaconry of 
Middlesex, taken in 1563, that out of eighty-eight there were only 
three ‘ doct? Latine et Grace,” and only two “ mediocriter docti.” 
“ If the London clergy,” as Gibson remarks, by whom this ac- 
count was sent to Mr. Pepys, “ were thus ignorant, what must 
we imagine the country divines were f” The evil of jay impro- 
priations, and other alienations of ecclesiastical property, was 
checked in some degree by the law which prohibited bishops and 
all incumbents from alienating their revenues, and letting leases 
for a longer period than twenty-one years or three lives. But as 
an exception was left mm favour of the crown, and as the queen 
was empowered, on the vacancy of any see, to seize on all its 
temporalities, and to bestow an equivalent from such impropria- 
tions as were vested in the crown, the greatest abuses still pre- 
vated; and the method of pillaging the Church by forced alien- 
ations, was not remedied till the reign of James 1. We are apt 
to hear much from those who are wilfully ignorant, of the imordi- 
nate wealth of the clergy. But Hume, who loved them not, in 
speaking of the condition to which the Church was reduced, 

through the operation of these causes, at the beginning of the 
reign of Elizabeth, says, “ The present depression of the clergy 
exposed them to all anjuries; and the laity never stopped tll 
they had reduced the Church to such poverty, that her plunder 
was no longer a compensation for the odium incurred by it.” 

This state of poverty still continues; and the mcomes of the 
majority of the parochial clergy ave so inadequate to provide 
them with a decent competency, that the order itself is preserved 
from general contempt by the comparative splendour with which 
afew of her higher dignitaries are invested, and of which some 
who call themselves her friends would wish 40 deprive her. 
For it is vain to suppose that moral worth, however excellent, 
will secure the respect of the multitude, when it is clothed in 
rags. It may be very true, that the possession of exorbitant 
wealth is injurious to the best interests of religion, by secular- 
izing the character of its ministers, and making them too eager 
inthe pursuit of worldly things. But it may be questioned 
whether poverty, such as fills the heart with anxiety to make pro- 
vision for the passing hour, has not a still more fatal tendency in 
this direction: and if the present revenues of the Church were 
so distributed as to afford to each of the working clergy, as they 
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are somewhat invidiously called, a bare competence and this is 
the utmost they would atford—it would certainly be followed by 
the speedy subversion of the whole establishment. For what 
parent would permit a son of any hopeful promise to enter on a 
profession in which his talents could receive no adequate remuner- 
ation; or what person of decent birth and liberal education 
would be found to occupy a station in - ministry, at the certain 
price of his own degradation in society? And if the clergy were 
composed of none but dunces and clowns, and were, conse- 
quently, unfit to associate with persons of cultivated habits, it 
needs no great sagacity to perceive that they would speedily be 
excluded trom all polished society, and that the contempt with 
which they were treated by the upper orders would destroy their 
estimation in the eyes even of the lowest. 

Our cathedral establishments, to say nothing of our bishoprics, 
though their emoluments are not always bestowed on men of the 
highest desert in their profession, are yet of infinite Importance 
to the Church, uot only by the inducements which they offer to 
men of distinguished talent to devote themselves to the cause of 
religion, but also by the consideration which they confer on the 
entire clerical body. It is right that the ministry of the Church 
should be so constituted as to adapt itself to every condition of 
society—that the pastor should be at least on an equality with 
his flock. In the primitive Church, where all were poor, the 
ministers of religion partook, of course, of the common poverty ; 
yet even the Apostles themselves claimed a right of maintenance 
from the common stock, and insisted that as, under the law, they 
who served the altar had hved by the altar; so,im the Christian 
Church, they who preach the gospel should live by the gospel. 
‘The liberal supply which the earlier Christians afforded to their 
ministers to the utmost of their power, and even beyond their power, 
is a point little noticed, and less likely to be imitated, by those 
who are clamorous for bringing back the Church to its primitive 
condition. ‘To such speculators we take leave to hint, that, m order 
to effect this, the whole body of the Church, @. e. the entire com- 
munity of Christians, must be reduced to the same state of equality 
and indigence ; but that in a society constituted like ours, with 
all those complicated gradations which arise from the numberless 
diversities of rank and station, from the difference of education, 
and the unequal distribution of wealth, to reduce the clergy to 
poverty and imsigniticance would be to deprive the upper classes 
of society of the benefits which they now derive from their 
habitual mtercourse with those members of our hierarchy, who 
associate with them as their equals, though raised perhaps 
from the lowest stations, and whose presence among them has a 
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most powerful, tendency to easure a deceut, respect for the insti- 
tutions of religion. Few. persons willbe, of opinion, that with 
all these advantages there is, too much religion among the upper 
classes ; but if the clergy were excluded from all familiar inter- 
course with them, as they would mevitably be were they reduced 
to an uniform level with the inferior orders, every one may see 
that there would soon be too little. Upon this account, we really 
think that some of the plans of Church Reform, such, for ex- 
ample, as that of Lord Henley, who would at once do away with 
our cathedral establishments, and apply their revenues to the 
augmentation of poor livings, though they may have been put 
forth with good intentions, are in the highest degree inconsi- 
derate and pernicious. Lord Henley, indeed, maintains, that 
were our canonries and prebends all abolished, there would still 
remain in our bishoprics, deaneries, and archdeaconries, which he 
once proposed to retain, ample means of rewarding all the dis- 
tinguished merit which could at any period be found to exist in 
the church. But can he possibly suppose, that while the dis- 
tribution of ecelesiastical patronage is administered, as it must 
always be administered, by human beings, these scanty prizes 
would always be conferred on those who, by their services in the 
cause of religion had best deserved them? Does he think, that, 
under his system, they would receive a larger proportion of them 
than now falls to their share? Is it not evident that the chances 
of finding men of eminent talents or acquirements in the mi- 
nistry would be diminished, were there fewer prizes held forth as 
an excitement to their laudable exertions? If then it be desirable, 
and that it is so none but blockheads or fanatics will deny, that 
persons of distinguished learning aud ability should be allured 
into the Church; or if it be desizable, as it surely is, that persons 
of all ranks and orders in society should belong to her ministry, 
let us not be robbed of those endowments which constitute her 
best suppost, by securing an universal respect to the sacred office, 
as well as by providing a class of persons who are able and ready 
on every emergency to stand forth as the champions of truth, and 
to eonfute every gaiusayer. 

For the same, and for still higher reasons, we think that nothing 
more mischievous could be devised than his proposal to remove 
the bishops from the House of Lords. hee besides, we more 
than suspect, that if the experiment were tried again, as it was in 
the reign of Charles L. it would soon be followed up, as it was 
then, by the removal of the lay lords likewise, It is hardly the 
part of prudence, for a very questionable good, to risk so hazardous 
an innovation. 

The great evil in our church establishment is, not that some 
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of her members are too wealthy, but that too many of them have 
not a decent competency. One of the earliest plans for remedy- 
ing this grievance was proposed about a century ago by Richard- 
sou, and is to be met with, where one should hardly have expected 
to find it, in the novel of Pamela. His project, if we remember 
rightly, was to augment the smaller livings by means of a fund to 
be raised out of the impropriations in the hands of the bishops 
aud other ecclesiastical corporations; and, if they willingly re- 
signed this source of their emoluments, to bring a bill into par- 
lament to enable the state to buy up the lay impropriations, and 
to apply them to the same charitable purpose. <A project this, 
far less likely to be adopted, but far more equitable than Lord 
Henley’s. It was also a part of Richardson’s scheme to equalize 
the revenues of the bishops, and to allow of no translations. 
Upon the whole we may be permitted to conjecture that the first 
hints respecting Church Reform were suggested to Lord Henley 
by that respectable novelist; and shall take leave to assert that, 
where he has deviated from his model, his alterations are never 
improvements. 


The plans and projects for Church Reform are now scattered 
about our path on every side, 


Thick as the autumnal leaves that strew the glades 
In Vallombrosa, 


and, for the most part, are about of equal value. ‘There are one 
or two features, however, by which all are distinguished that 
have been written by wen who really desire the welfare of our 
national Church, All are agreed in the expediency of giving to 
the poorer hvings such an augmentation as would enable every 
parish to secure to itself the advantage of a resident incumbent ; 
and almost all in the necessity of giving to the church a more ef- 
fective system of internal discipline. ‘These are points of vital 
importance. ‘The last may easily be effected by our legislature, 
but by what means the first can be accomplished is a question of 
the greatest difficulty. On the duty of making a better provision 
for the great mass of our parochial clergy, and on the evils attend- 
ant on a pauper ministry, we could say much; but we could not 
say it so well. nor with half the graphic force with which it is de- 
scribed in a work, now almost forgotten, of Dr. John Eachard’s, 
on “ The Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt of the Clergy 
and Religion.” ‘The author of this little book was formerly 
Master of Catherine Hall, and the work was so popular in its 
day that it went through an unusual number of editions, We 
quote from the eleventh, which was published in 1705. 


“I come now,” he says, “ to the second part that was designed, viz. 
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the poverty of some of the clergy, by whose ean condition their sacred 
profession is much disparaged, and their doctrine undervalued. 

** What large provisions of old, God was pleased to make for the 
beg ae and upon what reasons, is easily seen to any one that looks 

ut into the Bible. The Levites, it is true, were left out of the division 
of the inheritance, not to their loss, but to their great temporal advan- 
tage. For whereas, had they been common sharers with the rest, a 
twelfth part only would have been their just allowance. God was pleased 
to settle upon them a tenth; and that without any trouble or charge of 
tillage; which made their portion much more considerable than the 
rest. 

** And as this provision was very bountiful, so the reasons, no ques- 
tion, were very divine aud substantial, which seem chiefly to be these 
two. 

* First, that the priesthood might be altogether at leisure for the ser- 
vice of God, and that they of that holy order might not be distracted 
with the cares of the world; ... but that living a kind of spiritual life, 
and being removed a little from worldly affairs, they might always be 
fit to receive holy inspirations, and always ready to search out the mind 
of God, and to advise and direct the people therein. Not as if this di- 
vine exemption of them from the common troubles and cares of this 
life was intended as an opportunity of luxury and laziness, for certainly 
there is a labour besides digging, and there is a true carefulness without 
following the plough and looking after their cattle. And such was the 
employment of those holy men of old; their care and business was to 
please God, and to charge themselves with the welfare of all his people; 
which thing he that does with a good and satisfied conscience, I'll assure 
you he has a task upon him much beyond them that have for their care 
their hundreds of oxen and five hundreds of sheep. 

‘** Another reason that this large allowance was made to the priests 
was, that they might be enabled to relieve the poor, to entertain stran- 
gers, and thereby to encourage people in ways of godliness. For they 
being in a peculiar manner the servants of God, God was pleased to en- 
trust in their hands a portion more than ordinary of the good things of 
the land, as the safest storehouse and treasury for such as were in need. 
That in all ages, therefore, there should be a continued tolerable main- 
tenance for the clergy, the same reasons, as well as many others, make 
us think to be very necessary; unless they'll count money and victuals 
to be only types and shadows, and so to cease with the ceremonial 

aw. 

‘‘ For where the minister is pinched as to the tolerable conveniences 
of this life, the chief of his care and time must be spent, not in an im- 
pertinent considering what texts of Scripture will be most useful for his 
parish, what instructions most seasonable, and what author best to be 
consulted ; but the chief of his thoughts, and his main business, must 
be to study how to live that week—where he shall have bread for his 
family—whose sow has lately pigged—whence will come the next re- 
joicing goose, or the next cheerful basket of apples —how far to Lammas 
or offerings—when shall we have another christening and cakes, and 
who is likely to marry or die?” 
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“ I know many of ,the laity are, usually so extremely tender of the 
spiritual welfare of the clergy, that they are apt to wish them but very 
small temporal good, lest their inward state should be in danger—a thin 6 
they need not much fear, sivce that effectual humiliation of Henry VII 
For, say they, the at tithes, large glebes, good victuals, and warm 
clothes, do but puff up the priest, making him fat, foggy, and useless, 
and fill him with pride, vain-glory, and all Kind of inward wickedness 
and pernicious corruption, But cannot a clergyman chuse rather to lie 
upon feathers than a hurdle, but he must be idle, soft, and effeminate? 
May he not desire wholesome food, and fresh drink, unless he be a cheat, 
a hypocrite, and an impostor? and must he needs be void of all grace, 
though he has a shilling in his purse after the rates be crossed? and full 
of pride and vanity, if his house stand not upon crutches, and his chimney 
is to be seen a foot above the thatch? Oh, bow prettily and temper- 
ately may half a score childven be maintained with almost twenty pounds 
per annum! What a handsome shift a poor, ingenious, and frugal 
divine will make, to take it by turns, and wear a cassock one year, and 
a pair of breeches another? What a becoming thing is it, for him that 
serves at the altar to fill the dung-cart in dry weather, and to heat the 
oven, and pill hemp in wet? And what a pleasant sight it is to see the 
man of God fetching up his single melaueholy cow from a small rib of 
land that is scarce to be found without a guide? .... Or te find him 
raving about the yards, or keeping his chamber close, because the duck 
lately miscarried of an egg, or that the never-failing hen has wohappiy 
forsaken her wonted nest ?” 

It will be sand, that this ts extravagant and ludicrous exaggera- 
tion. We believe, that, at the time “wher it was written, it was 
sad and sober truth. In the present day we have hardly an 
better means of learning what was the condition of the clergy, 
and in what estimation they were held a century ago, than from 
the novels of Richardson and Fielding; and they who have the 
curiosity or patience to consult their works for this purpose, will 
find that it was sufficiently degraded. It needs no great sagacity 
to discover that a clergy so circumstanced must, in general, have 
been worse than inefficient; but we are not left to conjecture on 
the subject; the specimens adduced by Eachard, from the printed 
sermons of his day, will let us see with what sort of doctrives these 
starving pastors fed their hungry sheep. If such instances of 
utter poverty and destitution are now rarely to be met with, except 
in the remotest and most thinly-peopled districts, and if more 
sound and reasonable doctrines are delivered from our pulpits in 
a better style of eloquence, it is partly because the revenues of the 
Chureh have been somewhat augmented, and that a larger pro- 
portion have been drawn into its ranks of men of high birth and 
independent fortunes, of liberal education, distinguished talents, 
and unquestionable piety—men able and ready on all occasions 
to approve themselves as servants of Christ, to uphold the cause 
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of religion, and to make it respected:in the! persons: of its minis- 
ters. The wise determination of out bishops to ordain none but 
those who have received a learned ¢ducation, preserves us, as far 
as such a regulation can, from the evil of an incompetent and ig- 
norant ministry. But on this point much remains to be done; 
and the necessity of doing it is so urgent that it cannot much 
longer be neglected, 

Within the last three years some half-dozen, or, perhaps, half- 
score of gentlemen, who had been ordained to the ministerial office 
in the Church of England, and had solemnly professed their un- 
feigned assent to all its doctrines, have thought proper to quit the 
Church, and, in the majority of instances, to publish to the world 
their reasons for doing so. Of many of these persons it must in 
charity be supposed that they were hardly of sane mind; and the 
grounds on which others have justified their apostacy are so utterly 
futile, that. if their theological education bad fairly carried them 
through the Catechism, and enabled them to understand. it, they 
would not have given to the world such perneue examples of de- 
spicable levity aud shameful ignorance. | Persons of this character 
ought never to have been admitted to any sacred function, and 
hardly coudd have gained admission into it had not the canons of 
the Church respeeting the ordination of ministers been unbappily 
neglected. ‘Take, for instance, the thirty-fifth canon, enutled, 
Neminem, sive previo solemni examine, ordinandum, 

« Episeopus’ priusquam cuilibet ordinando manus imponat, diligenti 
eum examine executiet et explorabit, prasentibus eisdem ministris, ques 
velit in impositione manuum sibi assistere. Quod si Episcopus legitimé 
impeditus predicto examine vacare nequeat, illud tamen, a, preefatis mi- 
nistris solicit® fieri procurabit. Proviso semper, ut qui Episcopo in dicta 
examipatione, et manuum impositione adesse debeant, de ipsins Cathe- 
drali Ecclesia existant (siquidem eorum facultas dabitur) alioqni tres ad 
minus idonei concionatores ex eadem dicecesi adsciscantur, Quod si 

uis Episcopus vel Suffraganeus in sacros ordines quempiam sine pre- 
dictis gualitatibus, aut justo, ut supra, examine cooptarit ; per provincia 
sue Archiepiscopum ea de re certiorem factum (assidente uno alio Epis- 


copo) ab omni ordines conferendi protestate in integrum biennium’ se- 
cludatur.” 


The provisions of this canon are utterly disregarded. The 
candidates for orders are rarely examine excusst et explorate” 
by the bishop in person, and never, we believe, in the 
of the Archdeacon, the Dean, and two Prebendaries, or four 
grave ministers, who are required hy the thirty-first canon to as- 
sist at the ordination—neither are the stated periods of ordination 
confined, as they should be, to the ““Jeyumia Quatuor Temporum” 
The consequence of this neglect has been, that the qualifications 
of the candidates have not been sifted and examined, as they 
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almost of necessity must have been, had the examinations been 
conducted as the canon requires in the presence of the Bishop 
himself, assisted by the Archdeacons of his diocese, and the 
Dean and Chapter of his Cathedral Church. And through the 
general disregard of the four solemn periods of ordination, it has 
come to pass, that the lay members of the church take no inte- 
rest whatever in the ordination of their ministers, and the work 
is done without that blessing which the united prayers of all who 
belong to her communion might draw down upon it. 

Then again, with respect to the admission to a benefice, it is 
required by the thirty-ninth canon, that no minister shall be in- 
stituted to a benefice, unless he exhibit to the Bishop his letters 
of orders, and testimonials of his good life—“ ac nist debite ex- 
aminatus Ministerio suo dignus inventus fuerit.” Whit sort of 
examination into the worthiness of the minister our reformers had 
in view may be learnt from the “ Reformatio Legum Ecelesias- 
ticarum,” which was commenced under Cranmer’s auspices in the 
reign of Henry VIIL., with the aid of thirty one of the ablest 
thelogians and civilians, and resumed in the reign of Edward V1. 
In this work, (which contains more valuable hints for the reform 
of the church than any or all of the endless pamphlets and pro- 
jects which have lately been put forth on this subjéct), the fol- 
lowing regulation is laid down in the chapter, “ De Admittendis 
ad Lcclestastica Beneficia.” § 7. | 


** Quoniam explorandam esse diximus et excutiendam illorum doc- 
trinam et probitatem qui sacerdotiorum participes erunt; primtiim Epis- 
copus ipse certos cognitores eligat. Deinde, quoniam hee cura pecu- 
liaris Archidiaconorum esse debet, illos in jure suo nolumus interpellare, 
sed universum hoe cognitionis negotium illis informandum, et pertrac- 
tandum relinquimus ; hoc interim proviso, collegas ut vocent ad se quos 
Episcopus cognitores designaverit, quorum perspecta fuit gravis mo- 
rum integritas, et in quibus sacrarum Scripturarum scientia cum usu 
conjuncta sit et peritia gubernandarum Ecclesiarum. Et etiam Epis- 
copum in primis optabile est ipsum (si fieri potest) in hoc cognitionis 
negotio versari. J/unus enim hoc unum est ex omnibus summum et maxi- 
mum in quo status Ecclesiarum precipie era est. Quare si minutiori- 
bus in plerisque causis Ecclesiarum Episcoporum presentia flagitatur, 
eam in hoc sane principali munere desiderari convenit.” 


These rules, we need not say, never became ecclesiastical 
laws. ‘hat the directions of the thirty-ninth canon have not 
been more fully observed ig not the fault of the Bishops, but of 
the courts of common law, which have, in every possible way, Cir- 
cumscribed the exercise of all spiritual jurisdictions, and in their 
solicitude to maintain, at all hazards, the rights of patrons, have 
forgotten that those rights are but a limited trust, and have con- 
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sidered the fitness or unfitness of their nominees as a matter not 
worth noticing, The case of Palmes and the Bishop of 
Peterborough, 33 Eliz. places this matter in the clearest light. 
In that instance the bishop, in .conformity with the ancient 
laws of the church, and the uniform practice of the church 
of England, demanded of the person presented to him for in- 
stitution, to see his letters of orders, and also letters missive, testi- 
fying his ability. ‘The preseutee having neither to produce, de- 
sired leave of the bishop to bring them. ‘The Bishop gave hima 
week, but, as he never returned, when the six months were ex- 
pired, he collated by lapse. Upon demurrer the court gave 
judgment for the plaintiff, on the ground that a clerk is not bound 
to show his letters of orders or testimonial to the bishop. The 
canon has, perhaps, made it necessary; the. Bishops,at all events 
require it, and do all that individual diligence .and,circumspection 
can effect to make themselves thoroughly, acquainted with the 
personal characters, and conduct of their clergy, . But still their 
power in this, and,in almost every other branch of ecclesiastical 
discipline, is by far too limited. In all that concerns the internal 
government and regulation of the Church, though we do, not de- 
sire to see them inyested with irresponsible power, or to act solely 
on their ewn personal responsibility, it is greatly to be desired, 
that they should be aided 1m the exercise of their just authority 
over their clergy, either by constituting their chapters as, courts of 
ecclesiastical cognizance, or by some other mode which might re- 
lieve them from the perilous and invidious charge of admitting, 
or rejecting, on their sole authority, those who are presented to, 
them for ordination or institution; and. still moreis it to. be dee 
sired, that the courts of common law should have no. power to 
control them in the discharge of their spiritual office. 

Another way in which our cathedral institutions might be ren- 
dered highly serviceable to the general welfare of the church 
would be to appropriate a certain number of the residentiary 
stalls in each cathedral to the endowment of theological lecture- 
ships. There are, we apprehend, few chapters, as at present 
constituted, which would not be found to supply a sufficient 
number of persons, perfectly qualified by their theological attain- 
ments, and willing to execute the office of professors in the dif- 
ferent branches of divinity, if it were thought expedient to esta- 
blish diocesan colleges, in which the candidates for ordination 
might complete their professional education under the immediate 
inspection of the Bishop and his chapter, who would thus be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the personal character and ac- 
quirements of every individual who was set apart for the work 
of the ministry. Add to this, that in many chapters, certain stalls 
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might be appropriated to the Archdeacons of the diocese—a 
most important class of ‘ecclesiastical officers, whose duties, 
scarcely inferior to those of the Bishops, are sufficiently onerous, 
and who are at present for the most part very imadequately re- 
warded. 

These are among the obvious improvements which might serve 
to give more complete effictency to our existing institutions, and to 
satisfy the wishes of those who desire to see the established 
church settled on the best and surest foundations. The question 
of church reform is one in which those who dissent from her, 
either in discipline or doctrine, and, still more, those who care 
nothing for the maintenance of our common faith, have no right 
whatever to to give an opinion, or to expect the legislature to 
pay the smallest attention to their wishes. Their object, their 
sole and avowed object, is not the reform of the established 
church, but its desfruefion: and it is a goodly and a Christian 
sight to see these dl-assorted allies— Roman-Catholics, Soci- 
nians, Independents, Baptists, Quakers, Dissenters m short of 
every hue, cordially leaeued with the blackest infidels in 

intme out the faults of the church of England, and elamour- 
ing, forsooth, for her reformation. And it is still a goodlier sight 
to see those who call themselves her friends, tampering, and 
trimming, and conceding, and conciliatmge, truckling, to 
those whose deep-rooted hate ts only rendered more mahgnant, 
more irreconcilable, and more formidible by concession. 

Some men, and they are more than enough, who hold the 
place of legislators nm our reformed parliament, and are the loud- 
est im calling for the reform of our civil institutions, ‘and are 
incessantly occupred in exposing and exaggerating the abuses of 
our government, are m principle notorious republicans; and for 
that very reason, whatever measures are recommended by them 
for adoption ought to be steadfastly rejected, or at least re- 
garded with the utmost suspicion; because it 1s certain that they 
would not desire to carry them into effect, but that they regard 
them as means by which they may be enabled to accomplish their 
ulterior views. And therefore it is, that they assail the charch so 
fiercely, and cry “ down with her, down with her, even to the 
ground’ ‘partly, indeed, because of their general hatred to Chris- 
tianity itself—but mainly and chiefly, becanse they knew that our 
civil polity is so indissolubly connected with the ecclesiastical, 
that they can never succeed im erecting their beloved republic on 
the ruins of the monarchy, till they have first overthrown the 
church. Let it be remembered then, that with these men, 
reform means ruin, improvement means spoliation and destruc- 
tion, The church, they say, is too rich, We say that she is too poor 
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—that if all of which the tyrant Henry, and,his daughter Eliza- 
beth, and the robber Somerset, , sacnlegiously despoiled her 
were again restored, the whole! would scarcely be sufficient to 
enable the church to meet the spiritual wants of her increasing 
population, which has grown upon her fourfold since the era of 
the reformation. In all our large cities and manufacturing towns, 
the great mass of the inhabitants have been driven, of necessity, to 
look for the means of religious worship and instruction in the 
chapels of dissent. Something, indeed, has been done of late 
years to supply the want; but there are still hundreds of thousands, 
nay, millions of our people who can find no place in the churches 
of the national establishment. Not long ago, it was calcu- 
lated, and the calculation was proved to be correct, that in the 
metropolis alone, and its immediate vicinity, eight hundred 
thousand persons were excluded from the privilege of joming in 
parochial worship, and to say nothing of our manufacturing dis- 
tricts, which are, for the most part, totally unprovided with either 
churches or ministers; in the majority of our country towns, the 
rev imbabitants are utterly bamshed from the parish church, 
e could name a country town, to take an instance out of a 
thousaad, containing a population of between five and six thousand 
souls,.an which there 1s only one parish church, and no other 
chapel or place of worship of any description connected with the 
establishmeut;. aud in that Church the sole accommodation 
for the poor consists in one bench, that rans down the aisle, and 
may, possibly, hold about sixty persous, Cases of a, similar 
description might be multiplied without end. The people. feel 
their wants; they desire, if possible, to adhere to the worship of 
their fathers, and to continue in the communion of that Church 
into which they were baptized. ‘They apply, perhaps, to the 
Bishop to provide them. with additional accommodation; and 
when they find, as they must, that he has no power whatever to 
assist them, it is no wonder that they at last forsake the, Church 
for the conventicle; that their affections are alienated from. the 
establishment, and they become hostile to a mother which has 
cast them off, or, at best, was unable to maintain them, The 
great defect then under which our national church has so long 
laboured, is the want of sufficient means to provide for the spiri- 
tual demands of her increasing population; tll these means are 
supplied, all subordinate reforms will be mere pieces of unprofit- 
able patch-work; and it may be that au assembly which consists, 
together with some sound members, of infidels, Roman-Catholics, 
and dissenters of all denominations, will devise some means of 
remedying this defect, which will end in the utter destruction of 
the fabric. 
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We have wandered, fast,and far from and his history ; 
too far to resume our, and accompany him ‘through the 
rest of his interesting, journeys; whoidesireito formyan ae- 
quaintance with the, genera) features of ourecclesiastical history, 
(and who, at this, time, (can be, content to remain iw ignorance of 
so important a subject find-bim: a safe and a delightful 
guide, Qur review of the principal matters discussed i the! first 
volume may enable our\readers in some degree to judge of his 
merits as, an historian-—of bis skill in fixing the attention.on points 
of the highest interest, of the perspicuity of his narrative, and, 
above all, his strict impartiality. ‘These are qualities of ne mean 
order; and however strongly they are called forth in his detailed 
account of the progress of the reformation in this country, we 
kuow vot whether, they.are not rendered. stall moré conspicuons 
in his summary of the events which, took place during the teigns 
of the three, ypringes of the of Stuart. ‘To enable us 
to form a correct opinion of the principal causes which have:gon- 
tribyted to place the Established Church andthe dissenters aa their 
present relative position, we still want,a succinct account of the Jine 
of policy which was government of this, countrys 
with respect to the Chur h, froma, the .xeyolution 40; the close of 
the last century, We shalh-iind upon that, under the te 
first princes of the House of Brunswick, the,Churgh avas syater 
matically degraded and injured. by the most) conuptand profligate: 
application of its patronage to. purposes, of, mene: political, expe- 
diency, and that every engine was set at work to encourage aob 
only dissent but downright infidelity, aud to loosenthe hold which, 
the Church hitherto maintained on, the respect and, affections, of 
tlie people. , The personal character and religious yexample of 
George LT, went far to repair the injuries which; his predecessors 
liad inflicted; but stil the highest dignities of the, Church; were 
rarely bestowed except from covsiderations of worldly, policy; 
and we know not that any minister throughout the long course) of 
his reign, till the accession of Lord Liverpool, to,power, had any 
higher view ig disposing, of the crown patronage,than that of 
stren thening arliamentary intluence. . Every true friend of 
the Church’ feels, how, deeply she has. suffered, from) .this, single 
catise; and feels too the deep injustice of making. it a matter, of 
reproach to her, that what was designed to be the reward. of distin- 
guished learning and exalted piety, should, in so many instances, 
have been given to the mere fayourites of fortune. ©... 1.44 bn 

Tie force of public opinion will, it is to. be hoped, provide)a, 
remedy for this grievance. Meanwhile the enemies.of the Chureh. 
will continue to revile her, as if she were herself the cause of the 
wrongs that have been done by the corrupt dispensers of her, pa- 
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tronage. The demagogues of ‘the present day are following, step 
by step, the course which thew worthy predecessors took in as- 
sailing the altar and the throne in‘the reign of Charles TI. We 
would, therefore, most éarnéstly request of ‘all our readers to 
study in detail the history of that eventful period, and to mark by 
what gradual advances the assault on the Sharh was carried on, 
till the destruction of its outworks, the cathedral institutions, ena- 
bled them to level the entire edifice to the ground, and then to 
batter down the fabric of our civil constitution, and to erect a 


commonwealth on its ruins. History, after all, is something better 
than an old almanac. 


Art. XI.— Dissertations vindicating the Church of England, 
« with regard to some essential points of Polity and Doctrine; 

By the Reverend John Sinclair, A.M., &c, Rivington. Lon- 

A.rnovcn these dissertations are not connected by any natural 
affinity subsisting among the subjects of which they treat, they 
are nevertheless intimately associated by the relation which the 
all bear to the Church ‘of England, in the circumstances with 
which she is at present suyrounded. The first of them, for ex- 
ample, has a reference to that class of dissenters who deny the 
apostolical authority claimed for her constitution as an Episcopal 
communion, ‘The second ‘is meant to convey information to 
those who question the expediency or lawfulness of a form of 

rayer, composed ‘and adapted for the public worship of God. 

The third exposes with great force of reason the pretensions of 
the Roman Catholics, who arrogate to themselves the enviable 
distinction of infallibility in all matters of faith and doctrine : 
while the last in the series is directed against the various sects of 
the Socinian school, who refuse to admit the great, essential, tenet 
of Christianity respecting the mediation of the Redeemer as the 
sacrifice for human guilt. In a word, the Church is assailed, on 
one side, on account of her polity and liturgical offices; and, on 
the other, for holding doctrines which are either pronounced 
objectionable in themselves, or held unworthy of belief, from the 
acknowledgment made by her, that she is not entirely exempted 
from the possibility of error. 

‘The Essay on Episcopacy is the most laboured of the four, 
and perhaps, on the whole, the most complete, both in argument 
and authority. We know not, indeed, that it is susceptible of 
improvement in either of these points; for, while it contains 
the substance of all which could be gathered from the Apostolical 
Fathers, from the primitive historians and controversialists, the 
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466 Mnclair’s Dissertations 
os ; F writers of the middle ages, and the divines of the Reformation, it 
a b. follows an exact method of reasoning, and is expressed, too, in 
‘a accurate and very distinct language. 
i The Episcopalian, who is put on his defence as to the ecclesi- 
8 astical form which he has been accustomed to reverence, finds 
a i himself led by Mr. Sinclair to inquire first into the circumstances 
4 t whence it appears to have originated, and secondly into those 
on which, in certain parts of Christeudom, gave occasion to its dis- 


continuance; in other words, to weigh the evidence for its apos- 
tolical institution drawn from Scripture, as well as from the ear- 
liest uninspired authors, when placed in the balance against those 
considerations and arguments which, since the middle of the six- 
teenth century, have been found sufficient to satisfy the Presbyte- 
rian, the Independent, and the Congregationalist. ‘The first thin 
that attracts attention in this retrospect is the remarkable fact, 
that— 

«Three distinct ecclesiastical orders existed at the period of the Re- 
formation throughout every part of the Christian orld: under the na 
of Bishops, Priests and Deacons. To each of these three orders Wwete 
allotted separate duties, and different degrees of rank and power.’ Not 
only among all the churches subject mm the West to the Roman Pontiff; 
and in the East and South to the Patriarchs of Antioch, Byzantium; 
and Alexandria ; but also among the numerous Christian. societies, who 
rejected their doctrine and disowned their authority, were the) three, orr 
ders in question established and maintained. ‘The polity af the Nesta- 
rians, Monothelites, and Armenians on one side of Christendom, as well 
as of the Albigenses, Waldenses, and Lobemians on the other, was uni- 
formly episcopal ; however widely most of these numerous sectaries 
were opposed to the rest, and to the great communities from which the 
separated. The most industrious explorer of church autiquity, search- 
ing from the shores of the Atlantic to those of the Indian ocean, from 
Abyssinia to Scandinavia, has never yet distinctly traced a single chutch, 
in which a hierarchy possessed of diocesan rights did not, at the period 
here referred to, prevail. As the Christian hierarchy were in actual and 
universal possession of these peculiar rights and privileges, so they 
claimed them also for their ancient and undisputed inheritance ; an in- 
heritance transmitted and held by the venerable title of prescription 
during fifteen centuries, and by the still more venerable and sacred 
tenure of apostolical institution.” 


In confirmation of this statement the reader will find the most 
satisfactory proofs in the history of those particular communions, 
which, owing to local situation or political causes, were, durin 
many centuries, excluded from all intercourse with the great body 
of Christians. ‘The Syrian church, for example, on the coast of 
Malabar, presents a remarkable instance of an episcopal society, 
which, from a very early period, had perpetuated the succession 
of bishops and liturgical worship, though deprived of the counte- 
nance of any powertul establishment, and, in fact, entirely igno- 
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rant of the fortunes of bre ren ig-the west. The ‘period | 
of their migration across the Persian desert cannot be precisely ih 
ascertained, but no one doubts thatat book, place while the Gospel HW 
yet endured persecution at the hands of the Roman emperors, ti 
and consequently long before the prelatical foray of , government i 
could be connected with secular views or ambitious hopes. | 
When the Portuguese arrived in that country, they were agree- 
ably surprised to tind upwards of a hundred churches along the 
coast of Malay-ala; the vernacular name of the district situated 
between the mountains and the ocean, and extending from Cape 
Comorin to Dilly, Their surprise, it is true, soon changed into 
displeasure, when they became acquainted with the purity and 
simplicity of the worship practised by those children of the faith, 
«These churches,” said the invaders, “ belong to the Pope.” 
“Who is the Pope?” replied the natives; “ we never heard of 
him.” ‘The strangers were still more amazed when they found 
that these Hindoo Christians, to whose ears the existence of the 
Roman Catholic establishment had not yet been. reyealed, main- 
tained the order and discipline of a regular church under episcor 
pal jurisdiction; and that, for thirteen hundred years, they had 
enjoyed a series of bishops appointed by the patriarch of Ans 
tioch. “ We are of the true faith,” they exclaimed, * whatever 
you ‘of the west may be; for we come from the place where the 
followers’ of the Redeemer were first called Christians.” It was 
discovered that the clergy of this primitive people have wives ; 
that they own but two sacraments, Baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per; that, they, neither inyoke saints nor worship images, nor be- 
lieve in purgatory; and that they have no other orders or names 
of diguity,ju the church, except bishop, priest, and deagon,, ., 
Dr. Buchanan, to whose “ Researches” we are mdebted for 
the details now given, relates that the bishop at Cande-nad was 
desirous to know something of the other churches besides that 
of England, which had separated from Rome, “ Twas ashamed,” 
says he, “ to tell how many they were. I mentioned that there 
was a Kasheesha or Presbyter church in our own kingdom, m 
which every Kasheesha was equal to another.” ‘The bishop then 
asked if there were any Shimshanes or Deacons in holy orders ; 
and upon finding there were none, he expressed the greatest 
astonishment. ‘“ And, what! is there nobody to overlook the 
Kasheeshas?” “ Not one,” was the answer. “ And who is the 
Angel of their church?”—alluding to the form of the seven 
churches in Asia. “ They have none,” replied the doctor, 
“'There must be something imperfect there,” rejoined the vene- 
rable prelate. . 
We are presented with a similar fact in the history of the 
HH 2 
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Abyssinians. Owitg’ to the! détline of the Roman’ empire, and 
other political causes, that pédplé, daritig more than a thousand 
years, became utterly unknown to thd powers of Europe. Some 
faint traditions of the Country’ whence the treasurer of Queen 
Candace performed his periodical journey to Jerusalem, to wor- 
ship the God of Israel, had kept possession of the common mind; 
but, in later times, this historical notice was so mingled with the 
dreams of Oriental travellers respecting Prester John and his 
magnificent monarchy, that all traces of a Christian nation m the 
south-eastern parts of Afnca had been entirely obliterated. 
Hence, when the Portuguese, in the sixteenth century, landed ‘on 
the western shores of the Red Sea, they were not prepared to 
find a church which was planted nearly twelve hundred years be- 
fore, in possession of an episcopacy and a form of prayer, and 
accustomed to observe all the festivals instituted by the founders 
of the Gospel. 

The zeal,of the Romish priests who accompanied the various 
expeditions which were fitted out for discovery, cominerce, and 
colonization, has enabled us to ascertain with sufficient precision 
the doctrines and polity of that interesting communion. © In our 
eyes the works of the Jesuits possess a considerable: Vilue, ‘inas- 
much as they show the state of Cliristianity as it must have'béen 
at the time when it was introduced into Ethiopia;! for‘stich iv 'the 
unchangeable nature of habits, manners, and ctistoms if thé ‘east, 
that the lapse of a thousand years produces hardly ‘atiy'slteration. 
For example,—the traveller im those countries, at ‘the presenit day, 
witnesses m the employment and modes of living which characterize 
the people, a scene little different from that which! night have 
been seen in the age of Abraham and Isaac. ‘T here are the 
same pastoral pursuits, the same hospitality, the same! dwelling 
in tents, and the same predatory alarms which oftener than once 
carried the Father of the Faithful into the field of battle, and ren- 
dered the quiver and the bow necessary implements in the house 
of every shepherd, Even the powerful influence of European 
enterprise has not reached the bosom of their deserts, nor pro- 
duced any material innovation on their wonted manners. 

The same perpetuity exists in their opmions and belief, where- 
ever they have been exempted from the direct operation ‘Of éon- 
quest. “Their tenets and worship are those which they received 
from their ancestors; and, in this respect, the Abyssinians appear 
to manifest the same tenacity of established usages, whether of 
thought or of action, and the same reluctance to change, which 
distinguish their neighbours on the eastern side of the Gulf. 
Hence, we repeat, there is good ground for believmg that the 
creed and the ecclesiastical constitution which the Portuguese 
priests found in Ethiopia, in the sixteenth century, preserved the 
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general features of the doatring Which were comnu- 
nicated by. the disciples of, 
confirmation of the, ppinign poly, stated, we shall mention 
a few particulars, which, the more, minutely, they are considered, 
will acquire a greater degree of luterest in the view of a theolo- 
gical anuguary. The first is the use.of cireumcision, which, it is 
well known, was continued among Jewish converts long after the 
complete establishment of the Gospel in the various cities of the 
Roman empire. The example of the Apostles did not discoun- 
tenance this usage as applied to the descendants of Abraham: on 
the contrary, these holy men confined their reprehension to an 
undue confidence in its efficacy, and to the attempt made by 
some of their followers to extend its obligation beyoud the limits 
of, the ancient covenant. It is probable, therefore, that in the 
days of Frumentius, who tirst brought the Abyssinians within the 
pale of the church, the ritual of athe. retained its authority so 
far as to justify certain practices which were afterwards laid aside 
both in the east, and in, the west, The case; of ‘Timothy, re- 
corded by St, Paul, himself, aight, in the, estimation of a rude 
people, disposed Lo outward ceremonies, seem to warrant even more 
than purification, too, practised ‘by 
their priests, may, perhaps, be traced to the same source, and be 
found also ta reston the usage af apostolical times, The Jaws, 
again, imposed upon, women, after childbirth, which bear so close 
a resemblance to the Moszical institution, were, it is likely, de- 
rived from, the habits.ef the early Christians; who, we may pye- 
sume, could not be induced to regard such salutary practices as 
holding a, place among the things which were to be abolished, 
But we discover a still more, remarkable circumstance in the 
observance of the Sabbath as well as of the Lord’s day, which no 
reader of ecclesiastical history requires to be Die Was con- 
tinued many generations among the, followers of Christ. 
intimate mixture of the primitive disciples with. the Jews, who 
were, generally speaking, of the same extraction, almost necessa- 
rily led to. this union of sacred rites in things of which’ both 
equally admitted jthe divine origin, It is not easy to determine 
when this yeverential regard for the seventh day of the week was 
entirely laid aside by the Christians; but, from the conduct of 
the Abyssinians, we. may venture to conclude, tbat, at the period 
they, received our holy faith, the Sabbath was still sanctified as 
the vest of Jehovah, and held as preparatory to the more solemn 
duties of the succeeding day, ‘The partial remission from toil 
and study, which is still enjoyed on Saturday in our public offices 
and schools, is the only relic of the ancient usage which so long 
combined the institutions of the Law and the Gospel. 
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It has usually been supposed that, admitting the accuracy of 
the Abyssinian legend, welt ‘ilérives their religion and royal 
house from the visit paid to Soloinon by the Queen of Sheba, the 
customs now described may be traced to a direct and positive in- 
tercourse with the Jewish ‘people.’ But the story on which so 
weighty a structure is reared, appears too slight to bear it; and 
after a due consideration of the question, we think it more pro- 
bable that when our holy religion was carried into Ethiopia, it 
continued to retain some of the external forms with which it is 
known to have been invested during the first and second centu- 
ries, 

This conclusion derives no small support from the fact, that 
the principles of chronology, which the Abyssinians still retain, are 
the same which were held by the whole Christian Church in those 
primitive ages; reckoning five thousand five hundred years from 
the creation to the birth of Christ, instead of four thousand and 
four, according to the calculation of the modern Jews. This 
pec uliarity is mentioned by Bruce, who remarks that, * in the 
quantity of this period they do not agree with the Greeks, nor 
with other Eastern nations, who reckon five thousand five hun- 
dred and eight, casting away the odd eight years; but whether 
this was déue for ease “ot calculation or for some better Treason, 
there is neither book nor tradition that now can teach us.” 

This system of dates which, by the way, was also received by the 
ancient British Church, could not have been obtained from’ Me- 
nelec, the fabled son of Solomon by the Queen of the South; it 
coil hot have been introduced by the Jews during their short 
ascendancy in a part of Ethiopia, because, being disappointed as 
to the coming of the Messiah, they had already relinquished it, 
and adopted a more linited scheme of chronology; ; hence, we are 
necessarily brought to the conclusion, that together with the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel they were taught the calculations as to the 
age of the world, which were then embraced by all Christian di- 
vines. ‘Their remote situation protected them afterwards from 
the innovations as well as excluded them from the Improvements 
which marked the progress of a thousand years in Europe and 
Western Asia. 

We have laid some stress on the particulars now mentioned, 
because they indicate the early period at which Christianity was 
introduced among the Abyssinians in connection with episcopacy. 
They have retained this last precisely on the same grounds that 
they have practised certam rites and ceremonies, Whose divine 
origin might not be equally well authenticated—namely, because 
they received it as a part of the evangelical system, as it was Ye- 
commended by the primitive fathers, As the believers in Mala- 
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bar have been indebted to. Antioch for their bishops, so the faith- 
ful in Abyssinia have depended on, tha patriarch of Alexandria; 
and in both countries it is asserted that this intercourse between 
the parent Church and her offspring has never been so long dis- 
continued as to deprive either of episcopal superintendence. 

The history of our holy faith in the British islands supplies the 
same results, It is not denied that a great degree of obscurity 
hangs over the first movements of those missionaries, whatever 
may have been their rank, who conveyed from Italy, Spain, or 
Gaul, the knowledge of salvation to the rude heathens, who at that 
distant epoch occupied the several sections of our country. But 
it is as clear as auything in a history so ancient is usually found, 
that, so soon as the church assumed a regular form, it was de- 
cidedly episcopal, It is, moreover, a remarkable fact in reference 
to this subject, that, as the Saxons vanquished the Britons and 
overthrew all their institutions, the remains of our, earliest. esta- 
blishment, if we may so call it, are to be sought for among. the 

Welsh, Irish, and Scots, whose strong and remote territory of- 
fered an asylum to the persecuted vatives of the plams. At a 
later juncture, when the victors yielded themselves to the autho- 
rity of the Gospel, they invited into the contiguous provinces of 
England teachers of the faith from the Scottish isles, who contri- 
buted to give a new foundation to part of the church which had 
been overturned bythe Pagan Angles. Aun attempt has indeed een 
made to prove that the clerical missionaries now alluded to were 
not episcopally ordained,, but were, on the contrary, avowed 
Presbyterians in principle as well as im practice; for though at is 
admitted that some of them were invested with the office and au- 
thority of bishops, it is pertinaciously asserted that, these could 
have no other consecration than such as might be Ts at by 
priests. 

Selden, Blondell, Baxter, and other 
this notion on their contemporaries ; insinuating that, a, large 
portion of the Anglican church was planted by Presbyterians, 
and also that episcopacy was not known in the counties north- 
wards of the Trent, until the popish hierarchy, under the direc- 
tion of Augustine, had fully established its dominion. Under 
the influence of this hypothesis, encouragement was given to that 
fanciful dream which represented a class of monks, called Cul- 
dees, as hostile to the ecclesiastical polity of their age. A more 
minute and impartial investigation has however proved that these an- 
chorites in Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, usually acted as the chap- 
ter of cathedrals, and had no disputes with the superior clergy, 
but such as respected tithes or endowments, or the privilege of 
electing bishops. In a word, it is manifest from every well au- 
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thenticated doctiment, whether charter, chronicle, or deed, winch 
has reached’ ‘our times, tliat the forin whder which Chyistianity 
entered Great Britain Was prelatiewt. We may lament 
that the historical motiuments are so ‘few s that they are not free 
from obscurity; and even that the chime! through whieli they 
have been conveyed is not in every case perfectly unobjectionable. 
But it is very important to observe, that they are not opposed by 
contradictory authorities; that no record has been found to 
weaken their evidence so far as it goes ; and that the enemies of 
episcopacy have no basis for their arguments, except the most 
hardy presumptions, or the weakest inferences from conjectural 
statements. 

The facts now adduced, we acknowledge, do not belong to a 
period earlier than the third century, except as they apply to the 
Syrian Chinstians, who, it is supposed, migrated to thei present 
residence daring the age of the apostles. ‘There is, accordingly, 
prior to the conversion of the Britons and Abyssinians, an aterval 
of two hundred years, which may be regarded us the only 
arena of discussion between the independents and Episcopahans ; 
for no one imagines that, in those early days, there existed any 
mode of church goverment corresponding to the Presbyterian. 
To this interesting epoch the author directs liis inqinries: with 
great success ; leaving tiot so much ground unoccupied as would 
W enable ati atitagonist to set his foot upoti; answering all objec- 

7 tions, and giving a new vigour to the reasoning of alliforiner 
Writers.Bat, before he enters into this field of research and 
a cotitroversy, he takes a brief view of the circumstances whieh in- 

| duced a certain portion of the Reformed churel: to relimquish the 
advantages’ of episcopal superintendence, and to give their con- 
ia sent'to a system of clerical rule, which, until the sixteenth cen- 
ig tury, Was not recognized in any part of Christendom. 
ie it was tot, as will be seen, owing to the detection of any error 
in the ecclesiastical frame of the primitive communion, that the | 
divines of Gennany, France, and Scotland advocated the innova- | 
tioti now théationed. On the contrary, they appear to have been 
satisfied, while they were giving countenance to change, that the 
: form from which they were about to deviate was the only one 
. possessing the authority of the first ages and the consent of the 
a ablest authors. ‘* It was, when the general adherence of the epis- 
4 


copal order to the errors and corruptions of the Romish creed 
presented, in some countries, formidable obstacles to the progress 
of Reformation, that those pious Presbyters who had engaged in 
the great work, and who were thus reduced to the necessity of 
abandoning their design, or of contriving a new system of Church 
government and discipline, adopted this latter alternative with re- 
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luctauce, They duplowed as, the necessity, for this. in- 
novation. ‘They regarded ithas defeusible, mainly, on, the ground 
of political expediency, | appear ty have been, overborne 
equally by the governors, and. the, governed; .by the jealousy and 
cupidity of rulers, as well as by, the, prejudices and clamours of 
the multitude, whom the obstinacy, and mismanagement of, their 
spiritual superiors had goaded almost to frenzy, In that cele- 
brated symbol of faith, the earliest declaration of doctrine among 
Protestants, entitled the ‘ Augsburg Confession,” these consci- 
entious and reluctant innovators express openly their sorrow that 
the canonical form of church government, which, they earnestly 
desired to maintain, should in some places have been dissolved. 
Quam nos maguopere conservare cupiebamus.” another pas- 
sage of the same important record, they thus express, themselves : 
‘* Now here again we desire to testify to the world that we would 
willingly preserve the ecclesiastical, and cananical, government, if 
the bishops would. ouly,, cease, to. exercise cruelty, apon, our 
churches... This our desire will excuse. us before; God, before all 
the world, aud unto all posterity; may, uot, be justly im- 
puted, unto us, that the authority ef bishops is. impaired among 
us, when men shall hear, and, read that we, earnestly, deprecating 
the unjust cruelty of the bishops, could obtain po equal measure 
at their hands,” ” Melancthon,,. by. whom, this confession. was 
drawn up, ina letter to Luther makes. the following. remark :— 
“T know not with what face we, can refuse bishops, if they, wall 
suffer us to have purity of doctrme :” and in another part.of, bis 
writings he. assures, his readers that, on this, subject,, tbe great 
Reformer always thought as he himself 

The. sentiments of Calvin, Bucer, and Beza, were, saline to 
of Luther and Melancthon. on the, question of ,church 
government, The last mentioned of these. distingpished ,men 
viewed it as a thing almost incredible that the. episcopal order 
should be rejected, and prayed that God would prevent all his 
friends from giving way to such madness., Bucey, expressed him- 
self not less decidedly, ‘‘ We see by the constant practice of the 
Church,” says he, “even from the time, of the, Apostles, boyy. it 
hath pleased the Holy Ghost that among the ministers, to whom 
the government of the Church is specially committed, ene mdivi- 
dual should have the chief management, both of the churches aud 
of the whole ministry, and should in that management take pre- 
cedence of all his brethren. For which reason the utle of bishop 
is employed to designate a chief spiritual governor.” 

Passing from Geneva to the east of Europe, we find the 
same attachment to the primitive constitution of the Church. In 
the book of Ecclesiastical Canons, agreed upon by the Reformers 
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of Poland and Hungary, atino 1628, the following oath ef cano- 
nical obedience was requirdd of every candidate for admission to 
Deacon’s orders :—~* Ll, Nv N., swear before the living God, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and before his holy angels, 
that I shall yield unto the Bishop and Presbyters (Sentor ibus) all 
due obedience as unto my superiors. 5o help me God.” 

Among the Reformers of Italy there was the same respect for 
Episcopacy as among those already noticed of Germany and 
Switzerland. Jerome Zanchius, a very learned native of the Ve- 
netian territory, in his thesis on the true method of reforming the 
Church, makes this strong protestation. “ I profess before God, 
that, in my conscience, I repute them no other than schismatics 
who make it a part of Reformation of the Church to have no Bi- 
shops, who should preside over their Presbyters in degree of au- 
thority, where (his may be had. Furthermore, with Mr. Calvin, I 
deem them worthy of all manner of anathemas as many as will 
not be subject to that hierarchy which submits itself to the Lord 
Jesus.”’—* What is more certain, out of histories, councils, and 
all the writings of the Fathers, than those orders of ministers, of 
which we have said that they were established and received. in 
the Church by the common consent of the whole Christian com- 
monwealth! And who am I, that | should disapprove: what o 
whole Church hath approved ?” 

‘The Lutheran Churches of Sweden, Norway, and 
acted upon the principles avowed in the Augsburgh Confession, 
and accordingly retained the Apostolical suecession of Bishops. 
ln Scotland, we find that even Knox, the uncompromising’ re- 
former of that couatry, had no desire to mtroduce a needless 
mnovation; but, adopting the maxim of Calvin, “ that parity 
breedeth confusion,” was desirous to have maintamed a form of 
ecclesiastical polity more agreeable to the primitive model than 
the prejudices of the people would allow. Indeed, the Superin- 
tendents whom he contributed to establish in place of Bishops, 
were invested with such ample powers, that many prelates in later 
times publicly declared their perfect readiness to be satisfied with 
the same jurisdiction. In his own life he describes himself as 
having been some years an officiating minister of the English 
yeoman Ne both at Berwick and Newcastle. His two sons, Na- 
thantel aed Eleazer, were sent to Cambridge for their education. 
Both of them were matriculated at St. Johu’s College in 1572, 
and both became fellows of that society. The former remained 
till his death, 1580; the other was instituted to the living of 
Clacton Magna, and, dying in 1591, was buried at St. John’s 
College. ‘The Reformer, too, is stated by his biographers to 
have been chaplain to Edward VI. at a time when, as now, the 
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Common Prayer-book ‘contained | inthe. introdudtion: to the’ Or- 
dinal the followmg: declaration is evident to allmen dili- 
gently reading the Holy Scriptures dndandient authors, that from 
the Apostles’ times’ there: have: been these! orders of ministers in 
Christ’s Church— Bishops, ‘Priests, and Deacons.” 

The opinion of Grotius, so celebrated for his learning and me- 
taphysical acuteness, is too important to be omitted. | In allusion 
to the controversy between the Episcopalians and their anta 
nists, he sums up the argument in these terms. ‘So light and 
foolish is what the latter. have put forth m answer to the former, 
that, to have read the one is to have already refuted the other: 
especially touching the angels of the Churches, concerning whom 
that which the disturbers of ecclesiastical order bring 1s so absurd 
wid contrary to the sacred text itself that 1t deserves not confuta- 
tion.” —* ‘Those who think Episcopacy repugnant to God's will, 
must condemn the whole primitive Church of folly and mpiety.” 
The Presbyterian synod of Dort, too, called together for the 
establishment of Calvinism in Hotland, bear a testimony similar 
to that of Grotius, who, it is well known, belonged to the Armi- 
nians.’ On being urged by the English delegates respecting the 
necessity of Episcopal government on the Apostolic plan, the 
synod replied that “ they had a great honour for the Church of 
England, and heartily wished that they could establish themselves 
upon this model; tamenting that they had no prospect of such a 
happmess;’ and since the civil government had made their desires 
mpracticable, they hoped God would be merenful to them.” |» 

‘These statements, which we have somewhat abridged fromMf. 
Sinclair’s dissertation, possess considerable value, bevadse, as he 
remarks, some of those very persons, whose writingshave been quoted 
spoke afterwards with fariess favour of the ancient system, for which 
they originally expressed so much esteem. ‘The enmity of their dis- 
ciples, too, became more decided and unequivocal. The authority 
of Bishops was gradually represented as an incroachment on the 
rights and privileges conveyed to Presbyters by the Apostles. | Ass 
time advanced, and party-feeling grew more ardent, popery and 
prelacy were declared to be so closely allied as even to be virtually 
synoniinous. For the space of two centuries and a half down to 
thé present age, a regular system of aggressive warfare has been 
maintained by the school of Calvin against that very form of 
church government, respecting which their great master declared 
that the man was worthy of all condemnation who should not re- 
verently and with the utmost deference receive it. In short, an 
attempt was made to invest with the sanction of Scripture, of 
Apostolical precept, and primitive usage, a scheme of wee 
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siastical constitation Which! was adopted originally opposition 
to the wishes of its'famerstitidedn ‘the avowed plea of necessity. 

‘The question, thew, for ‘examination; as our author remarks, 
is whether the opinions on tls bubject entertamed by the founders 
of the Anti-Episcopal system, or the opinions entertained by their 
successur's, Were more correct: in other words, whether an eccle- 
siastical constitution, prevailing, as we have seen, at the period of 
the Reformation throughout the whole Christian world—handed 
down from remote autiquity as an Apostolical imstitution, and 
nowhere departed from but on the ground of necessity—did 
possess in reality the high origin which it claimed, and was ac- 
tually entitled to the universal reverence which it received. 

In determining this important inquiry both parties appeal to the 
New ‘Testament; the charter of Christianity, and the souree whence 
inust be wltiinately derived all authority for doctrine, discipline, 
and even the form of the mutustry. But, asa preliminary maxniy, 
it ought not to’ be forgotten that, as our Saviour taught us righte- 
ousness and mercy by his actions rather than by formal discourses 
on the principles of ethics, so, im regard to the regimen which 
prevailed ander the eyes of the Apostles, we must, m the absence 
of all special delineation and injunction, regulate our conclusions 
according to what was done as well by themselves as by thew tim- 
mediate successors. Nor can it be 'too often repeated, that the 
Churches, to the members of which the canonical espistles were 
aildvessed, had already assumed a definite form; having at least 
twd orders of clergy, the Presbyters, sometimes called Bishops, 
andthe ‘Deacons. It was not necessary, therefore,to give m- 
structions relative to the ecclesiastical model which- it behoved 
them to adopt, or the degrees aud official rank of their respective 
ministers. “Phe constitution of the Christian assemblies, hke the 
observance of ithe first day of the week, the celebration of the 
perivcheal: festivals, the baptism of infants, the form of wor- 
ship; the reading of the Scriptures, and the reception of certain 
inspired conipositions as the Word of God, being fixed by usage, 
the Apostles, on whom had devolved the care of «ll the Churches, 
found it not in any measure needful or incumbent upon them to 
issue directions: and prescribe rules. It is only from certaiu im- 
eidental remarks that we become acquaimted with the Apostolical 
practice of keeping holy the day which succeeds the Jewish sab- 
bath. We find not any command enjoining that solemnity, as a 
weekly festival dedicated to the remembrance of our Lord's re- 
surrection; and it is accordingly everywhere admitted that the 
custom, which has ever since been followed by the Christian world, 
must be referred to the example of its founders. The external 
form of the Church originated in a similar mannerand the argu - 
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ments employed by, Episcopalians derive, all thew: strength from 
the same authority—the use of the first ages and the countenance 
of the Apostles. It is, therefore,,absurd to, insinuate, is.com- 
monly done by Presbyterian writers, that. ecclesiastical: polity 
must be extremely unimportaat, or at least/ not at all connected 
with the spintual welfare of the human being, because no precept 
appears in the Gospels or in ‘the writings of any. of the mspired 
disciples, which could guide mankind to the precise model approved 
bythe Redeemer. ‘The same observation, it is obvious, might. be 
extended to institutions, and parts of the Christian ritual, which 
are justly deemed most essential; inasmuch) as; no, direct com- 
mand enjoins any attention to them, or attaches the slightest 
penalty to neglect. ‘The Apostles and Evangelists, mot addeéss- 
ing themselves to the learued, but writing more immediately for 
the tise of ordinary persons, all of whom, were| well, ;acquamted 
with the existing constitution of the Church, rather make, allusion 
to' things with, which the: persons addressed jwere famalinry than 
afford explanation, for the satisfaguon, of, others,,. therefore 
not only necessary; as)our author remarks, but.a proper exercise 
of candour and fairness, to, compare one with another the various 
scriptural passages! connected with the subject; congulti the 
authority of analogies of lauguage; and to use 
the various: aids ta interpretation which,/in common, cases,) we 
Next to the sacred Record itself is the: authority of: the-early 
Fathers) the! first;commentators on its doctrines, and: the) first 
writersof our ecclesiastical history. In order to depreciate'theiyalue 
of their testimony, we are rather unceremoniously reminded, by 
Anti-Episcopal authors that they were, generally, speaking, ignos 
rant and credulous men, oppressed in some: cases: by the anost sus 
perstitious feelings, and misled by popular prejidices, 
sidering how much we have received on the judgment, of those 
venerable ancients, such strictures on theirwisdom and knowledge 
are far from being yudicious. But, at all -events,the fact: that 
Episcopacy was or was not the form of church goveranient which 
they received from. the Apostles, is: one to which) they were) as 
ent witnesses as to the most common, occurrence that 
could fall under their notice. ‘To ase the : language of .Bi- 
shop Hoadley, it was “ a fact plain and. simple; 
within their knowledge; not dependent on lengthened’ investi- 
gations or subtlety of reasoning, but perfectly level to all ca- 
pacities; a fact which might very easily have been contra- 
dicted, had they represented it falsely; and a fact in respect 
to which they could: not in the first: ages be biassed by self- 
interest.” It is not without reason, therefore, that Mr, Sinclair 
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asks—whether the Anti-Episcopal advoeate, who, under such cir- 
cumstances, denies the Fathers to be good and sufficient wit- 
nesses, does not at'the time’ invalidate and virtually call in 
question their testimony in every other instance. Does he not in 
his indisereet and foolish zeal to extol the Scriptures, at the ex- 
pense of antiquity, go far to demolish altogether that authority 
which he pretends to uphold? . 

In regard to the argument founded on antiquity, there is much 
point in the following | syllogism by Chillingworth, which, in truth, 
expresses nearly all “that could be derived from the most minute 
examination of records from Ignatius down to St. Jerome:— 

*« Episcopacy is acknowledged to have been universally re- 
ceived in the Church presently ‘afler the Apostles’ times. 

« Between the Apostles’ times and this ‘ presently after,’ there 
was not time enough for, nor possibility of, so great an altera- 
tion. 

“ And, therefore, there was no such alteration as is pretended | 
and therefore Episcopacy, bemg confessed to be so ancient and 
catholic, must be granted also to be apostolic. Quod erat de- 
monstrandum,” 

No Presbyterian writer has ever attempted to account for so 
sudden a corruption (as it cannot fail to appear in his eyés),; ‘and 
at such a period, as the change to Episcopacy must have been) 
on the supposition that it did not enjoy the coutitenance of the 
Apostles. At the purest era of the Church, when there was’ nd 
emolument to excite avarice, no rank to call forth ambition, 
and no honour even to gratify the vain, It is imagined that Chiis- 
tiatr ministers strode forward to power over the hedds und! necks 
of their brethren. In an age when to become eminent, whether 
for station or zeal, was to inflame the suspicion and provoke the 
resentinent of the most powerful enemies, the servants of the Re- 
deemer are supposed to have vied with one another for the 
foremost place, in defiance of all the rules of their religion. While 
the holy men were yet alive who conversed with the Apostles, 
who received the institutes of the Gospel from their mouths, who 
witnessed the polity which they had established in the Christian 
commonwealth, and who, for these reasons, could not fail to know 
their minds on all matters of discipline as well as of doctrine— 
under the eves of these venerable persons the original form of the 
Church is imagined to have been changed, depraved, and cor- 
rupted. And yet no complaint is heard of usurpation or tyranny. 
‘Lhe Presbyters are nowhere found remonstrating against a pro- 
ceedure at once so unchristian and uncanonical; but quietly re- 
signing their rights, as if they despised the authority of Him who 
had made them free, or contemned the privilege with which he 
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had dignified their office!,; Ina. word, the purest, age. of the 
Church is supposed to haye witnessed, wathout murmur or.re- 
proach, the most glaring, infraction that eyer, was made on her 
constitution, and perpetrated too by the hands of the most influ- 
ential among her own pastors and ministers! Before the last of 
the Apostles were in their graves, the teachers whom they in- 
structed and the clergymen whom they ordained are represented 
as setting at nought their institutions as well as their example, 
and devising for themselves a new method of regulating eccle- 
slastical affairs, a novel distribution of spiritual power, and an 
unwonted subordination of duty in the several functionaries! 

_ The utter improbability that so wanton a defiance of the apos- 
tles’ authority would disgrace the very generation who received 
the word of life from their lips, must be held equivalent to direct 
evidence that no such change as is imagined by the opponents of 
episcopacy did take place; but, on the contrary, that the form. of 
church government which prevailed at the beginning of the second 
century was agreeable to the model sanctioned by the inspired 
servants of Jesus Christ. It is accordingly well observed in the 
work now before us, that the apostles, when they appointed pres- 
byters, and bestowed on them the honourable privilege of munis- 
tering in the congregations, reserved to themselves exclusively the 
power of granting ordination. This is evident, says the author, 
from the circumstance that on ¢his subject there 1s nota single 
precept in, the Holy Scriptures addressed to elders, or the second 
order of clergy; nor any passage in which they are represented 
otherwise than as assistants merely to their bishop or their apostle 
in. the performance of this solemnity. We find their. other duties. 
in other parts of the New Testament clearly and fully;pointed 
out; but not one direction, not one injunction with respect to 
their laying on of hands. Ali regulations on this point are ad; 
dressed to persons of a higher order. ‘This total silence, of the 
Word of God on the subject of non-episcopal ordination, Is, cal- 
culated to leave the deepest impression and conviction om every 
candid mind. 

The strongholds to which the defeated enemies of our church 
usually withdraw their forces, and attempt to make astand, are the 
charge of spuriousness brought against the letters of Ignatius, and 
the remarks of St. Jerome in regard to the origin of episcopal 
power as distinguished from that of the presbyters. In regard to 
the former, the case is as follows : 


** There are eight epistles, three in Latin, and five in Greek, ascribed 
to him, which were unknown to the ancients, and are undoubtedly spu- 
rious. Of the remaining seven epistles two editions are extant; one 
comprising what are called the longer, the other the shorter epistles. 
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The longer are so depominated from interpolations and 
paraphrases of the former, evidently introduced in Jater times, by some 


i opponent of the Trinity in sypport of the Arian hepesy. Theeight spu- 
ia rious epistles are hy the best critics ascribed to the same hand as the in- 
terpolations, and Were forged’ ‘for the same heretical purpose. It is 
la remarkable, in proof of this Arian tendency, that these interpolated 


writings have been rectived ‘as the true epistles by Arian writers of 
recent times, (and by Whiston in particular,) while the shorter and 
more orthodox edition bas been rejected by them as containing doctrines 
which, in their judgment, could not, in the age of [guatius, have pre- 
vailed in the church. The authenticity of the epistles we contend for is 
supported by a long chain of authorities, extending from the very period 
when they were written down to the fifteenth century, when they were 
first impugned. Nowhere is this chain broken, but every century pro- 
duces separate witnesses, same of whom have transcribed whole passages, 
others have given catalognes, specifying the very seven epistles which 
we now receive, and naming each by its appropriate title. These're- 
ferences are not confined ‘to one language or country. They are intro- 
duced by writers of opposite persuasions, Catholic and Heretic, through- 
out the three continents—in Greek, in Arabic, and in Latin. “The most 
formidable and the most learned of what we may be allowed ‘to 'cabl ithe 
Anti.Ignatian school admit readily that the seven epistles for which we 


are contending were received with implicit, confidence by, the ‘ancient 
church.” 


It is indeed nowhere denied by competent that the ar- 
cuments of Bishop Pearsen in support of the seven epistles: trave 
set at rest the question of authenticity. Since the publication of 
the ‘ Vindicie,” no theological disputant of any! cliaracter has 
ventured to come forward with a systematic reply; and:no one 
can long persist in the unreasonable assertion that, because sonte 
letters, avowedly spurious, have been ascribed to Ignatius, all the 
compositions which bear his name must m like manner be given 
up as forgeries. On such a principle no work of antiquity could 
be pronounced genume. Besides, so far as the polity of the 
church is concerned, there was no temptation in the second cen- 
tury to suborn false witnesses, because at that period there was 
no dispute among Christians as to the outward form and admmis- 
tration of their communion, Whether episcopacy was of apos- 
tohe institution, or must be acknowledged as the mere offspring 
of unhallowed ambition, there is no doubt that, at: the epoch 
usually assigned for the origin of the Ignatian epistles, there was 
a general and complete acquiescence in its actual authority. The 
; first voice lifted against the regimen of bishops was not heard until 
| many years afterwards. It is well known that the first and-ouly 


real opponent of episcopacy was Aerius, who flourished about the 
middle of the fourth century. The occasion of his heresy, as ‘we | 
are reminded by Mr. Sinclair, was his envy of Eustathius, who, 
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though of equal age, and of the siiniie qtidlifications, was preferred 
before him to the bishopric of Sébastia in Pontus, for whigh both 
were candidates. No concessions on ‘the part of hus successful 
rival could appease the resentment of, Aerius, whe, proceeded to 
calumniate the other as proud, overbearing, and avaricious; to 
withdraw himself from. the communion, of, the church; and to 
publish a variety of heretical opimions, more especially that a 
presbyter was of equal honour and diguity with a bishop, aud that 
by the Word of God there was no difference between them. “ No 
circumstance, it 1s well observed, gives importance to the opinion 
of this person, in all other respects very obscure, but that he is the 
only individual among the ancients who really supports the anti- 
episcopal cause. But after all, on a suitable examination, his 
support will appear extremely futile and insignificant... He. is, 
comparatively speaking, a very late authority ;,his, mind,,.was. 
warped by motives of private. interest, and, cesentment,: and she 
quotes no preceding writer to fortify dis error, Besidesy he nei- 
ther clauned aor exercised the power of ordimation, the prineipal 
and peculiar prerogative: of: the episcopal office. His notions, 
_ we need not add, were condemned as strange and heretical by the 

universal Church, ‘and ‘speedily died away. 
- But whatever value may be attached to the learning and judg- 

ment of Aetius, there is no doubt thatvhe was an anti-episcop 
lian, and had avowed his dislike tothe hierarchy, of which he was’ 
not thought worthy bea member. ‘The same remark does not, 
however, apply to the opinions of St. Jerome, on some of whose’ 
expressions, casually uttered, so much stress has ‘been’ laid 
presbyterian dissenters. In his epistle to Evagrius, ow the cone!” 
trary, be: traces the different orders of Christian mmmisters’to: thé’ 
Mosaical dispensation. “‘ In order that he may know,” says he} 
“ the apostoljcal economy to be taken from the pattern i the'Old: ' 
‘Testament, we see that what Aaron and his sons and the Levites 
were in the temple, the same are bishops, presbyters, and deacons | 
in the church of Christ.”—‘ Neither the pomp of riches fior the” 
lowliness of poverty makes a bishop greater or fess; all alike 
suceessors of the apostles,” The safety of the chureh d ends 
upon the dignity of the chief priest, to whom, unless @ kind of 
absolute and pre-eminent power were given, there would be as 
many schisms in the church as there are presbyters. Hence it 
is, that without the command of the bishop, neither a priest nor 
a deacon can baptize.” —** With us the bishops hold the place of 
the apostles.” 

It may appear surprising that the author who used the language 
we have now quoted should be brought forward as arguing agaist 
the apestolical mstitution of episcopacy. ‘The circumstances 
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which induced him to make the observations which have been so 
greatly misunderstood or perverted, are famihar to every reader 
of ecclesiastical history, and may be briefly stated. He was en- 
raged at the presumption of certain deuce; who, happening to 
enjoy more lucrative situations than the presbyters in the same 
church, insisted on privileges quite inconsistent with subordina- 
tion, and even showed their contempt for the presbyterial order, 
by refusing to be promoted into it. This undutiful behaviour so 
incensed the spirit of Jerome, which was naturally irritable, that 
he not only laboured to exalt his own order highly above the 
diaconal, but employed terms which seemed to place it, at its 
first institution, on a level with the episcopal, and even the apos- 
tolic dignity. Having observed that the titles Bishop and Pres- 
byter are used in Scripture interchangeably, and that even the 
Apostles style themselves Presbyters, he appears to hint that no 
distinction originally existed between these offices, but that Apos- 
tle, Bishop, and Presbyter, were only different names for the same 
ecclesiastical rank. “ Before the time arrived,” says he, “ when 
by the instigation of the devil, division in religion began, and 
cries were raised among the people, ‘lam of * Paul; L am of 
Apollos ; and I am of Cephas ;” ;’ the Church was govemed bya 
joint council of presbyters. But afterwards, when each presbyter 
considered the persons whom he had baptized to be bis own dis- 
ciples, and not Christ’s, it was deereed over all the world that 
one presbyter, chosen from his brethren, should be appoimted 
over the rest, on whom the whole management of the church 
should devolve, and by these means the seeds of schism be re- 
moved.” 

Relying on this statement, in regard to the decree over ald the 
world, the adversaries of episcopacy pretend to trace the rise of 
the distinction between presbyters and bishops to a period later 
than the apostolic age. They conjecture that the resolution in 
question was promulgated i in the year 140, an epoch chosen with 
suitable skill, as being at a proper distance from the time of St. 
John, the last survivor of the personal disciples of our Lord, and 
also fiom that cloud of witnesses who, towards the close of the 
second century, affirm the existence of the episcopal order as con- 
temporary with themselves, and invested with the usual rights and 
prerogatives of bishops. 


“We are given therefore to understand, according to the above hypo- 
thesis, that the whole order of presbyters throughout Christendom (toto 
orbe) sensible of the factious spirit engendered by presbyterian equality, 
resolved, for the sake of K pence, to surrender up their most important pri- 
vileges into the hands of a new functionary, on whom from thencefor- 
ward the right of granting ordination and of exercising spiritual juris- 
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diction should especially devolve, We miist:imagine thet those writers 
(who lived before this self-denping act, and, who, mention bishops as 
existing in the previous age,) have. described, to, us this form of polity 
from fancy ratber than experience, since, the new constitution was not 
contrived till after they were in their graves 1 We must suppose that 
all the learned and voluminous writers of the same early period, as well 
as those of later ages, have passed over this decree in studied silence ; 
and that such of them as were bishops have boldly claimed predecessors 
in the newly-devised episcopate, and even traced those predecessors to 
‘the ordination of the apostles, knowing all the while that till the year 
140 episcopacy did not exist, and knowing also that this was known to 
the whole world. We must believe that this extraordinary decretal, this 
act of unexampled meckness and humility, was silently coneurred in by 
all the presbyters throughout Europe, Attica, and Asia ; although the 
Jealousy, factiousness, and ambition of those same presbyters, were the 
very evils to be remedied by the decree; and although there was neither 
general council to enact it, nor prince nor prelate to enforce it. We 
must imagine that on this point heretics concurred unanimously with 
their orthodox opponents, consenting never to reproach’ they forthe wn- 
authorized innovation, and even suffering themselves 'to be 'tauiited with 
‘the want of episcopal succession ; though they knew all the while that 
every claim to that succession was utterly delusive, and that the suceession 
had ‘nowhere any existence! Lastly, we must on the foregoing hypo- 
) thesis take for granted that this important, this fundamental, this, very 
sudden change in the constitution of the church, was effected at a period 
when Christians throughout the world were seusitively jealous on the 
subject, of ancient usage ; when they regarded the least infrin semen on 
apostolic practice as a crime; and when they even excommunicated one 
another on a question so insignificant as the day appointed by the apos- 
tles for the celebration of Easter !” 
But after all, when the words of St. Jerome, are candidly ex- 
amived, they will appear quite an inadequate foundation for the 
structure which has been built upon them, because they do not esta- 
blish the supposed universal agreement among presbyters to insti- 
tute the episcopal order, as an expedient for repressmg their own 
factious spirit, St. Jerome mentions, a decree: he refers to no 
mutual agreement; the very word decree necessarily presupposes 
the interposition of authority; and he dates this decree from the 
period when cries were raised among the people “ Tam of Paul, 
and I am of Apollos.” This period, as St, Paul himself tells us, 
occurred in his own lifetime, and therefore this decree was an 
apostolical institution; a fact to which the learned commentator 
alludes when he declares that St. James, soon after the ascension 
of our Lord, was appointed by the Apostles bishop of Jerusalem, 
Timothy bishop of Ephesus, Titus bishop of Crete, and Polycarp 
bishop of Smyrna. This celebrated passage, therefore, only goes 
to proye, by the unsuspected authority of St. Jerome, that what 
was done in the case of Ephesus and of Crete was not a partial 
112 
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measure, limited to those :partioulny churches, but was spread 
abroad by a general “¢ decnee over the whole world.” 

With respect to the observation made by the Presbyter of Au- 
tioch, Mr. Sinclair remarks thatthe * inestimable value attached 
to it would be very difficult to be explained, did we not reflect 
that authorities are sometimes precious in proportion to the scan- 
tiness of their number, Not only are the words of St. Jerome 
preferred before other contrary expressions in his own writings, 
and in those of Epiphanius, Ambrose, and Augustine, his friends 
and contemporaries, but even to the plainest assertions of writers 
at a period far earlier, with much better means of information. 
We allude to Cypian, Origen, Irenzus, and ‘Tertullian ; all of 
them were above a century before St. Jerome.” 

‘The author is equally successful in demolishing the piece of 
fancy-work, constructed by David Blondel, and praised by seve- 
ral writers on the same side, founded on the imagination of, a 
prime presbyter,” a clergyman. presiding over his brethren, in 
certain circumstances and on particular occasions, without possess- 
ing a higher order in the ministry. ‘As, the duty and, powers of 
this ideal personage cannot be fixed by an,appeal to history, his 
attributes are varied according to the nature,of the controversy 
waged by episcopalians against the advocates of ,e¢clesiastical 
parity; and the more they “find themselves pressed by the defen- 
ders of apostolic discipline within the church, the more nearly do 
they mould the resemblance between a prime presbyter and a 
bishop, till at last hardly any difference can be perceived between 
them. At first this prime presbyter is only an occasional mode- 

rator of the presbytery; as the argument proceeds he is made to 

hold the moderatorship for life ; then the rights of jurisdiction 
and coercion are liberally assigned to him; and in the end it is 
conceded that the power of ordination cannot be exercised with- 
out him, In short, he is allowed to be a bishop in every thing 
but the name. 

We regret that our limits forbid us to enter upon any of the 
other dissertations — Liturgies, Infallibility, or Mediation. In 
regard to the second, the Roman Catholics themselves have sup- 
plied the most satisfactory refutations of this absurd claim on the 
part of their church; inasmuch as they cannot agree either as to 
the nature of the thing itself, or the persons by “whom it is pos- 
sessed and exercised. ‘The reader of Mr. Sinclair’s Essay will 
find this discrepancy most triumphantly exposed. ‘The argument 
in defence of the great doctrine of Mediation is not less ably 
conducted. 

In truth the principal merit of this ingenious volume consists 
in the arrangement of the materials which the author brings for- 
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ward to illustrate his several disewssiqns, and to confirm the ortho- 
dox views that he advocates anuels talent. Other generals 
may have conducted! ay many 'treops into the field, and presented 
even a more imposing front; but iio one has occupied the main 
positions with equal skill, or retidered his'strength so available in 
the contest, or shown greater knowledge of the weak points of 
his enemy’s defences. Hence, were we asked to recommend a 
short, but, at the same time, a most convincing treatise on the 
constitution of the church, we should at once name Mr, Sinclair’s 
dissertation on episcopacy: for, while it exhausts the arguments 
as derived from antiquity, it leaves no objection unanswered which 
is to be found in the works of the moderns. | It is written, too, in 
a temperate, unoffending manner, never indulging angry remon- - 
strance or unseasonable triumph. Having for its object the con- 
viction of the reader, its author aims at the accomplishment of 
his’ purpose by addressing the understanding through the medium 
of facts and calm reasoning, without rousing: any of the more 
ardent feelings: and, accordmgly, the presbyterran will peruse it 
with sentiment’ of ‘respect for the: benevolence and learmng 
which it everywhere displays, though he may be mortified to find 
statements which he camnot question, aud argumeuts to which he 
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STATE OF THE DIOCESES 


IN 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 


FROM JANUARY TO MARCH INCLUSIVE, 


PREFERRED. 
Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 
Canterbury. | 

Kent. G. Prideaux . Archb. of Canterbury. 
Prebend. in Cath. C h.. . Kent. Fra. Dawson The King, 
Rolvendon Kent . J. Hooper D. & C, of Rechester. 
Romney, New, V. . Kent . J. Clarke Russell All Souls Coll, Oxf. 

Pork. | 
Barton-le-Street, R. N. York C. Hodgson . March. of Hertford. 
Beve rley, St. M: ary, E. York William undys. Lord Chancellor. 
Burton Agnes, V. kK. York C. Hl. Lutwidge. Rt. Raikes, Esq. 
Fdw alton, Notts Selwyn John Musters, Esq. 
Preb. in Cath. Ch. of . York. Cha. Musgrave . . Archbishop of Yor 
Preb. m Cath. Ch. of York. Hi. Markham |Archbishop of York. 
York. . Henry Partington Ch. Ch. Oxford. 
W isbey, P:'C. W. York 1. Faweett . Rev. H. Heap, 
W olley, PC. W. York Disney Robinson G. Wentworth, Esq. 

Hondon. 
Bumpstead Helion,V. . Essex Jolin Hodgson 


Can. Res. of the Cath. 2 


Chureh of . 
Ware, V. with 
Thundrich, V. 


Durham, 
Alnham, R. und 
liderton, R. 

Winlaton, R. 


TUincehester. 


Camberwell. 

St. George’s Dist. . 
Gatton, R. 
Tooting, C. . 
Worplesdon, 


| Bangor. 
Coedana, C. with 


Lianerchymedd, C. 


St. Paul. 


. dames Tate 


Herts Codrington 
Northum, Luke Ripley . 


Durham. 


Surrey 


Surrey 
Surrey 
Surre 


Anglesea 


Henry Wardell 


Samuel Smith 


J.C. Wynter 
J. B. Marsden 
G. Bethel . 


1. Gniftith 


Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
The King. 


Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 


Duke of Northumb. 


- Bishop of Durham. 


\. of Camberwell. 


Sir M. Wood, Bart, 
Rev. Richard Greaves. 
Eton College. 


Bishop of Bangor. 
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State of the 487 
Preferment. County, _ Preferred. Patron. 


Bath and mena 


Christon, R.. . | Somerset .| H.P. Hope . ; 


Gosebradon, R. . .| Somerset . | WilliamQueckett |The King, by lapse. 
Huish — R. | Somerset . | J. T. Trevelyan . |Sir J. Trevelyan, Bt. 
Puxton, C. : . | Somerset . | R. W. Lambert . |Dean and Chapter. 

Radington, R. . . «| Somerset . | James Walker 
Wells, St. Cuthbert, V. | Somerset . | H. W. Barnard . |Dn. & Ch. of Wells. 


Bristol, 
Bristol, St. Augustine, V’.| Bristol . . | William Millner {Dean and Chapter. 
Lylinch, R. . . . Dorset. . | Richard Antram |W. Fane, Esq. 
Poole, St. Paul, C.. .| Dorset . . | Robert Wilson . {Trustees. 

St. Augustin, V. . .| Bristol . . | W.Millner . . |Dn. & Ch. of Bristol. 
St. George, Brandon 


Hill, V. Bristol . - Gloucester . | R. G. Bedford . |Dn. & Ch. of Bristol. 


Carlisle. 
Crosby-on-Eden, V. . | Cumberland | Edward Salkeld . |Bishop of Carlisle. 
Ousby, R. . . . | Cumberland | John Fenton. . |Bishop of Carlisle. 
Penrith,V. . Cumberland | W. Jackson |Bishop of Carlisle. 
Wreay, St. Mary, P. C.| Cumberland | John Barnes. . |Dn. & Ch, of Carlisle. 
Chester. 


Ashworth, C. . . «| Lancaster . | D. Rathbone. . |W. Egerton, Esq. 
Bosley,C, . . . . | Chester. . | W. Sutcliffe |V. of of Prestbury, 
Farddon, P.C.. . .| Chester. .| Thomas Eaton . |Marq.of Westminster. 
Plemstall, C. . Chester. .| J. Temple . . |Earl of Bradford. 
Salford, St, Philip, . | Lancaster . | J. Robley. . jColl. Ch. of Manch, 
Whitehaven,St.James,C. Cumberland | John Jenkins — . |Earl Lonsdale, 
Wigam, | Lancaster . | J. Gunning . {Earl of Bradford. 


Chichester. 
Barlavington, R. . . | Sussex . . | W. Ayling. . Earl of Egremont. on 
Prov. and Fel. of Eton 
Clymping, . Sussex. . Marden Owen Coll. on nomination 
| of Bp. of Chichester. 
Egdean, R. . . . . | Sussex . | W. Fry . . . |Earl of Egremont, 
Felpham, V. . . Sussex . .| J.B. Reed . . R. of 
Fyndon, V. . . . . | Sussex . . | Geo. Booth ... Mag. Coll, Oxford. 
Goreing, V. . _ , | Sussex . . | T.Gunst.Calhoun |W. Richardson, Esq, 
Peasemarsh, V. . | Sussex . . |J.R.Buckland,D.D,|Sidney Coll. Camb, 
| 
Elp. 


Basingbourne, V. . | Cambridge | W.Chapmanjun. |Dn. & Ch. of Westm. 
Mary, Cambridge | G. Waddington . |Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
Knapwell, R. Cambridge | Martin Mayson . |Marq. of Northamp. 

Shudy Camps, V.. .| Cambridge | A. W. Chatfield. Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 


Exeter. 
Kingskerwell, C. . . | Devon . .| A. Neck . . V. of Marychurch. 


Lewtrenchard, R. . . | Devon . . | Cha. Baring Gould Wm. B. Gould, Esq. 


Lynton and Countes- [he Ven, Archd. of 
Devon . .| M. Munday Barnstaple. 
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Preferment. 


County. 


(rxeTER—continued.) 
Newton, St. Cyres, V. . 
North Petherwin, V. 
Plymstock, P. C. 
Stratton, VY. . . 


Gloucester. 
Harnhill, R.. 
V. 

Sappe rsden, 
Stroud, P. C. 


Wereford. 
Hereford, St. Peter, 
and St. Owen, I. .§ 
Whitbourne, R.. 


& Coventry. 


Weston-under- Lizard, R. 


Devon 
Devon 
Devon 
Cornwall 


Gloucester . 
Gloucester . 
Gloucester . 
Gloucester 


llereford 


Hereford 


Stafford . 


Lincoln, 
Alwalton, ITunts 
Barnetby-le-Wold, V.. | Lincott 
Bletchley, Bucks 
Bontistral, R. Derby 
Burnham, V. Bucks 
Hitcham, V. . Bucks 
Hutioft Lincoln . 
Lallingston Da rell, 

and Stowe, Bucks 
Little Matlow, V. . | Bueks 
Loudwater, P.C. . | Bucks 
Stamford, St. Joh. Bap. 

with St. Cleme nt, R. 
Thurning, R. Hunts 
Tilsworth,. V; Beds. 

Rlanda. 

Eglwysylan, Glamorgan 
Llanvetherine, R. . Monmouth 


Norwird. 
Armeringhall, C. 
Ashbocking, V. . 


Bredfield, St. Claire, R. 


Clare, V. 
Cranwick, 
East Wretham 
Foulsham, 
. 
Hevingham, R. . 
Horkstead, R. 
Ingham, C. 


Norfolk . 
Suffolk . 


Suffolk . 


Sutlolk . 
Norfolk . 
Norfolk . 
Norfolk 
Norfolk . 
Norfolk . 
Suffolk . 
Norfolk . 


Preferred. Patron. 


Andrew Quicke . 
John Kingdon 
O. Manley 

Jacob Hawker 


J. Quicke, Esq. 

. Duke of Bedford. 

. D.& Cus. of Windsor. 
King as P. of Wales. 


Edward Ashe . Rev. R. Ashe. 

E. Leigh Bennett Mr. Morton. 
William Pye. . Earl Bathurst. 

W. F. Powell . ‘Bishop of Gloucester. 


' 


William Marsh . 


Robert Biscoe . Bishop of Hereford. 


Oswald Fielden . I 

John Hopkinson (Dn. & ‘Ch. of 'Peterb. 

Granger’. . Bishop of Lincolr. 

T. D. Broughton ‘Sir J. D. Broughton. 

Septimus Greville ‘Dean of Lincoln. 

T. Carter . ‘Eton College. 

M. Grover ‘Eton College. 

George Bryan ‘Bishop of Lincoln. 
Richatd Dayrel, Esq. 
Duke of Buckinghain. 

. 'S. Birch, Esq. 

‘The ‘Trustees. 


‘arl of Bradford. 


Wim. Andrews 
S. Birch, D.D. 
James Prosser 

§ Corp.ofStamf.2 turns, 


D. E. & M.of Exeter turn. 
W Whall, B.A. Emm. Coll. Camb. 


Jones 


T.L.J Sunderland § rustees of Sir J. P. 


Turner. 


J. Williams . 
Fred. Gardiner 


|Arch. & C.of Llandatf. 
. |Eatl of Abergavenny. 


Thos. J. Batchelor 
W. G, Plees . 
William Airy. 
Geo. Wightman . 
V. E. Eyre . 
T. D. Atkinson 
Henry Milles 
John Spurgeon . 
James Carver 
Ralph Berners . 
Edward Wymer | Bishop of Norwich. 


Dn. & Ch. of Norwich. 
The King. 

‘Rev. Robert Danvers. 

‘Chane, of D. of Lanc. 
H.S. Partridge, Esq. 

Wyetey Birch, Esq. 
Sir Jacob Astley. 

W. Norris, Esq. 

G. Anson, Esq. 
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Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 
(xorwicu—continued.) 
Ladham, V.. . . «| Norfolk. . | Bathurst Apsby . |The Lord Bishop. 
Lammas, R.. . . Norfolk . . | W.H. Marsh . |W. Marsh, sen. 
Letheringsett, R. Norfolk. . | Charles Codd. | Mrs, Burrell, ‘Re. 
Little Bittering, R. Norfolk . . | C. Walter Whiter | James Dover, Esq. 
Little Finborough, V.. | Suffolk . . | Chas. Fred. Parker King's Coll. Camb. 
Loddon, V. . . . Norfolk . . J.D.Wrigglesworth Bishop of El 
North Elmham, V.. Norfolk . .  H. E. Knatehbull Hon. Milles. 
Shipmeadow, R, Suffolk . . J.C. Badeley. . |Rev. J. 
Somersham, R. Suffolk . . N.J. Stubbiv, jun. Rev. N.J.Stubbin, sen. 
Syleham, . . Suffolk . . Augustus Cooper L. Press, Esq. 
Waldringfield, R. . Suffolk . . Charles Waller Wm. Edge. 
Peterborough. 

Pinckney, C. . | Northampton Thomas Mozley . Oriel Col. Oxford. 

orthampton , § Mayor & Corporation 

All Saints, V. Northampton | Wm. Wales. of 
Northampton | Charles Porter . |Marquis of Exeter. 
Northampton | John James . (Bishop of Peterboro’. 
Wappenham, R. Northampton | Thomas Scott | Bishop of Lincoln. 
Warmington, V. Northampton | Thomas Liston . | Marq. .of Westminster. 

Salisbury. 

Albourne, Wilts John Seagram . |Bishop of Salisbury. 
Buchlebary, ith Berks Dr. Williams. |W. HLH. Hartley, Esq. 
Lydlinch, R. . | Dorset . Richard Antram |F. W. Fane, Esq. 
Reading, St. Mary, Berks G. Hulme . |Rev. 

(New church built at 

sole expense of Mr. 

Partridge, R. . | Dorset . Edw. Nicholson . |The Lord Chancellor. 
Poole, St. Michael’ s, R.| Wilts F.R. Neve . . |The King. 

Sanford, R. .. . | Wilts H. Girdlestone . |T. Bolton, Esq. 
Stratford Toney, R. Wilts Henry Shrubb_ . |Corp. Chr. Coll. Oxf. 
i 
St. David's. 
Llanfchangel Rhydi- | 

thon and Partie! Radnor . William Lloyd . |Lord Kensington. 

Ystradenny, V. . 
Preb, in Coll. Ch. 0 Brecon. . | 

and Abergwilly. V. Carmarthen John Jones. . 

St. Peter's, V’. . «| Carmarthen | T. Bevan . ‘Lampeter. 
GHorcester 

Loxley, V. Warwick James White |Lord Chancellor. 

Min. Can. in Cath. Ch. of Worcester . | T. Litt, Wheeler |D. & C. of Worcester. 

Pirton, V.withCroome } 

Worcester . | W. L. Isaac . |Earl of Coventry. 
Powick, V. . . . Worcester . | John H. Turbitt. | Earl of Coventry. 
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CHAPLANCIES, &c. 


Adlington, J. to be Chaplain to, Wors | 


cester County Gaol. 

Anderson, J. S. M. to be Chaplain in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty at Brighton. 

Bagot, D. to be one of the Chaplains 
to Earl Kilmore. 

Bennett, Wm. J. E. to be Chaplain to 
the workhouse St. Marylebone, London. 

Frere, Temple, to be Chaplain to the 
House of Commons. 

Gibson, C. M. to be Chaplain to Lord 
Kinsale. 

Hopkinson, John, to be Domestic Chap- 
Jain to Earl Fitzwilliam. 

Taylor, W., M.A. Chaplain to the Lord 
Mayor of York. 


CLERKS OF THE CLOSET. 
Bowes, T., F. F. to be Supernum. Dep. 
Clerk of the Closet to H, M. 


Merewether, Jolin, to be Deputy Clerk 
of the Closet to H. M. 


Luney, R., M.A. to be a Surrogate in 
the Diocese of Exeter. 


SCHOOLS. 


. Alford, W., B.A. to the Mastership of 
Mortlock Grammar School, Somerset. 

Dikes, Thomas, LLB. to the Master- 
ship of the Charter House, Hall, York- 
shire. 

Donne, S., M.A. to the Head Master- 
ship of the Free Grammar School, Os- 
westry. 

‘Tate, James, jun. to the Head Master- 
ship of the Grammar School, Richmond. 

Mortimer, G. F. W. Head Master of 
tlhe Western Grammar School, Brompton, 
Yorkshire. 

Tate, James, M.A., jun. Head Master 
of the Free Grammar School, Richmond, 
Yorkshire. 

Thornborrow, James, Master of Low- 
ther Grammar School, Westmoreland. 


LECTURESHIPS. 


Blyth, G. B. to be Lecturer of St. Ma- 
ry’s, Beverley, Yorkshire. 

Worsley, C. to the Evening Lecture- 
ship of St. Thomas’s Chureb, Newport, 
Isle of Wight. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Parish. 


Presbytery. Patron. 


Barclay, Matt. ....Old Kilpatrick....Dumbarton....Lord Blantyre’s Trastees. 


Boyd, James ......Ochiltree ........Ayr 


Brown, Thomas ....Ratho .. 


eons Presbytery of Ayr, 


Edinburgh ...-Dr. Davidson’s Trustees. 
M‘Lauchlan, S. F...Snizort.......... Skye .. 


Welsh, David...... Carsphain ...... Galloway 


the King. 
.. Forbes, of Callender. 


The Rev. Daniel Kelly was inducted into the Second Charge of the parish of Camp- 
bellton, in the Presbytery of Kintyre, on the presentation of the Duke of Argyll. 

The Rev. Mr. Tulloch has been inducted to the parish of Tippermuir. 

The Rev. Mr. Thorburn has been ordained by the Presbytery of Kirkaldy to the 
Charge of the Scottish Church at Falmouth, Jamaica. 

The Rev. Dr. Stirling, of Craigie, is to be proposed as the new Moderator of the 


General Assembly. 


The Rev. Dr. Barr, of Port Glasgow, has declined the offer of the Tron Church, 


Glasgow, vacant by the promotion of Dr. Dewar. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


The Rev. Charles J. Lyon, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, has been appointed 
Minister of the Episcopal Chapel, St. Andrew's. 
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State of the Dioceses. Deans. 


DECEASED. 
Preferment. County. Deceased, Patron. 
Canterbury. 
Chart, near Sutton, V. 
and Woodnes- Kent John Smith . . |D.& C. of Worcester. 
borough, 
Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Canterbury The King. 
Elmstead, V. Kent W.Welfitt,D on Archb. of Canterb 
and Ticehurst, V. .} | Sussex. . Dn. & Ch. of Canterb. 
York. 
Burton Agnes, V. . | FE. York T. A. Mills . . |Rev. T. A. Mills. 
Fremington . . . . | Yorkshire . Sampson Marshall | 
Little Drittield, & ef e York . | Richard Allen . |Precentor of York. 
Preb. in Cath. Ch. o Bishop of Ely... 
and Chilly V. York | W.-W. Childers } J. W. Childers, Esq- 
Wellingborough Northampton Robert Jacomb . 
Wysall, V. | Notts Leon. Chapman Earl of Gosford. 
Hondon. | 
Chignall, R. ith 
Mashbury, Essex . | Barnard Hanbury 
London, St. Alban and Mi i er 5 Dn. & Ch. of St. Paul’s 
St. Olav e, R. and E. J. Beckwith d and Eton Coll, alt. 
Tillingham, V. | | Essex . Dn.& Ch.of St. Paul’s, 
(Also Priest in Ord. to 
H.M.and Min. Can. | 
in Cath. Ch. of St. | ' 
Paul.) | i 
Ware, V. with 
| Herts H. A. Lagden. /frinity Coll: Camb. 
THiuchester. | 
Fell. and Vice Prov. of Eton Coll. 
Worple esden, R. Surrey | William Roberts | Eton 
Lymington, C Hants . Ellis Jones . . }Vicar of Boldre: 
Morestead, R. i Hants . | W.H. Newbolt . |The Lord Bishop. 
(And Minor Canon in 
the Cath. Ch.) | 
Preb. in Cath. Ch. of | Winchester | Charles Richards | Bishop of Winchester. 
Tooting, R. . . | Surrey . .  J.Ravenhill,D.D. J. B. Wilson, Esq. 
Bangor. | 
Bottwnog, R. . Carnarvon. John Jones . |R. of Mellityrne. 
Treas. of Cath. Ch. 
and Llanfachreth, R. Bangor . . | Thomas Ellis. | Bishop of Bangor. 
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State of the Dioceses.—DrAtus. 


Preferment. 


Bath and 
Holton, R. and Q 
Maddington, P. C. § 
Lyddeard St. Law- 
rence, R. and Thur- 
baer, P. C. with 
Stoke St. C. 
Mells, C. . 


Carlisle. 
Crosby on Eden, V. 
and Ousby, R. 


Chester. 
Malpas, 2nd portion . 


Chichester. 
Prebendary 


Clymping, V. 


Creter. 
Filleigh, R. with 
Fast Buckland, a § 
Gidley, 
Lewtrenchard, R. 
North Petherwin, £ 
Walkhampton, V. 


Gloucester. 
Rodmarton, R. . 


ibereford. 
Acton Scott, R. . 
Hinxton Coombes, t 
vs and Swavesey, V. 
Whitbourne, R. 


Lichfield & 

Audley, V. . 

Battlefield, P. C. and 
v fington, P. C. and 
Chestield, R. with 
Farnborough, C, 


aincoln. 
Barnethby-le-wold, V. 
Bigby, R. and 
Risby, V. 
Roxby, V. 


Cantor, . 


with 


County. 


Somerset . 


Somerset 


Somerset 
Cumberland 


Chester . 


Chichester 


Sussex... 


Devon, 
Devon . 
Devon . 


Devon , 
Gloucester . 
Salop . 
Cambridge 


Hereford 


Stafford . 
Salop . 


Kent 


Lincoln . 


Lincoln . 


Deceased. 


Patron. 


Joseph Legge . } 


Charles Russell . 


J. Higgins . 
Tho. Lowry, D.D. 


W. Wick. Drake 


Edm. Cartwright 
T. Mansergh> . 


W. M. Stawell . 
Win. Southmead 
Wm. Elford . 
Sir R. Hughes . | 
D. Lysons 
T. Clarkson . } 


Tho. H. Biggs 


William Hickin . 


Edw. Williams 


C. D, Barnard . 


Isaac Wilson . ; 


John Gibbs, Esq. 
J.& J. Matron, Esqrs. 


Rt. Hn. W. Arbuthnot. 


J. 8. Horner, Esq. 
Bishop of Carlisle. 


Sir T.T.F.E. Drake, Bt. 


The Lord Bishop. 
Fton College. 


Earl Fortescue, 


Henry Rattray, Esq. 
W. B. Gould, Esq. 


; Duke of Bediord. 


Sir M. Lopez, Bt. 


. T. Morgan, Esq. 


Mrs. Stackhouse. 
Jesus Coll. Camb. 


. |The Lord Bishop. 


C. Tollett, Esq. 
John Corbet, Esq. 


All Souls’ Coll. Oxf. 


R. C. Elwes, Esq. 


Preb. of Caistor in 
Cath. Ch. of Lincoln. 
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Preferment. County. Deceased. Patron, 

Lincoln—(continued.) 

Holton-le-Clay, V.. Lincoln . C. W. Haddesley |Lord Chancellor. 

Kirmond, V. ¢ Christ. Turnor, Esq. 
Markby, Lincoln . W. Uvedell . ) |— Massingberd, Esq. 
Stixwold,V. Christ, Turnor, Esq. 

Loudwater, P.C. . . | Bucks William Pryce . Trustees. 

Stamford, St. John Corp, of Stamford 2 
Bapt. with sich. Lincoln . Richard Atlay turns, and Marq, of 
4 Exeter 1 turn. 

Bagthorpe, R Norfolk . George Norris . Sir Cha. Chad, Bart. 

Burnham Overy, 
Norfolk Philip Candler . Rev.-P. Candler. 

Loddon, and orfolk . , § Bishop of Ely, 
Melbourne, V. Cambridge | T-C-W-Seymour Da. and Ch of Fly. 

Mendham,, V. ind ‘Mrs. Whitaker. 
Syleham, V 4 Tho. 4 Miss Isabella Barry. 

| 
Northborough Northampton William Head . Dn.&C. of Peterboro. 
Wappenbam, R Northampton} Henry Portington Bishop of Lincoln, 

Salisbury. dno? 
Can.Res. of Cath.Ch.of The King, 
St. Paul, and Uffing- | 
ton, Berks. T.Hughes, D.D. 
C. and Woolston, C. J. A. Houblon, Esq. 
TUorcester. 

Kinworton, R. with | 
Great Alne, C. and >| Warwick Francis Rufford Bishop of Worcester. 

Min.Can. of CathCh.of Worcester 
and Worcester, St. | worcester Digby Smith . |Dn.&C.of Worcester. 


Martin, R. . 
(And Chaplain of St. 
Oswald’s Hospital. ) 


The Rev. Colin Bog 


j 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


DEATHS, 
The Rev. John Finlayson, Minister of Gaelic Chapel, Cromarty, aged 47. 
, Minister of Walls, Shetland. 
The Rev. John Shand, Minister of Kintore. 

The Rev. William M‘Gregor Stirling, Minister of Port. 
The Rev. Dr. Primrose, Minister of Preston Pans, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM JANUARY TO MARCH INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTORS IN DIVINITY. 
Feb. 14. 


Samuel Whittingham, and John Brick- 
enden Frowd, Fellows of Corpus Christi 
College. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 


Jan. 14. 

Thomas Johnson Ormerod, Fellow of 
Brasenose College. 

William Henry Vanderstegen, Brase- 
nose College. 

Thomas Henry Whipham, Trintiy Col. 

William Burton Dynham, Magdalen H. 

Henry Selby Hele, Magdalen Hall. 


Jan. 24. 

J. Walker, Fellow of Brasenose Coll. 

Rev. B. Harrison, Student of Christ 
Church College. 

G.H.S, Johnson, Taberdar of Queen's 
College. 

William Leech, of Queen's College. 

J. Rogers, Balio! College. 

Rev. H. H. Pearson, Lincoln College. 

R. Luney, Magdalen Hall. 


Jan, 31. 


Rev. James Bliss, of Oriel College. 
Rev. Richard Briscoe, Fellow of Jesus 
College. 
Feb. 7. 


Rev. George Baker, Wadham College. 


Rev. Thomas Timothy Lane Bayliff, 
St. John's College. 


Henry Iltid Nicholl, St. John’s College. 


Feb. 14. 


Rev. William Abbott, Taberdar of 
Queen's College. 

Rev. Charles Powell, Trinity College. 

Rev. Thomas Edmondes, Jesus College. 


Feb. 21. 


Rev. Thomas Blackburne, Brasenose C. 

Herman Merivale, Fellow of Baliol Col. 

Rev. Charles Edward Birch, Fellow of 
St. John’s College. | 

Edward Owen, Worcester College. 


Feb, 28. |. 
Rev, Charles Childers, Christ Church C, 


March 7. 


Rey. Townshend Brooke, Brasengse C. 
Rey. A. Daniel, Exeter College. A 


March 14. 
Rev, Thomas Tolming, Brasgngse Coll. 
March 21. 


Rev. Edward Frehe Lewis, Uniyeysity 
College. 

Rev. Charles Augustus Samuel Morgan, 
Christ Church College. 

Rev. Francis Crane Parsons, Worcester 
College. 

William Dod, Magdalen Hall. 

John Wyndham Bruce, Exeter College. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS, 


Jan. 14. 
Bradney Bockett, Magdalen 
all. 


George Wareing Ormerod, Brasenose 
College. 

Joseph Walker, Brasenose College, 
incorporated from Trinity College, Camb. 

John Carey, Exeter College, incorpo- 
rated from Trinity College,’ Cambridge. 


Jan. 24. 
F. A. S. Fane, New Inn Hall. 
M.H. Marsh, Student of Christ Church 
College. 
R. Barnes, Student of Christ Church C. 
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“S. F. Strangways, Student of Christ 
Church College. 
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of Wadham College, was nominated a 
Master of the Schools, in the room of the 


M. W. Mayow, Student of /Qtrist| | | Ravi Mr, Harrington, of Exeter College. 


Church College. 
Hon. J. Bruce, 
Church College. 
G. B. Maule, Student of Christ Church 
College. 
J.S. Brewer, Queen’s College. 
E. H. Abney, Exeter College. 
W. Laxton, Scholar of Trinity College. 


Jan. 31. 


Henry Wall, St. Alban Hall. 

Henry Barry Domyile, Scholar of Uni- 
versity College. 

Charles Henry Ansley Martelli, Tri- 
nity College. 

Edward Oliver Benson, Wadham Coll, 


Feb, 7. 
John Haythorne, Exeter College. 


Student of Christ 


Feb. 14. 


William Rogers Coxwell, Exeter Coll. 
Thomas Edward Winnington, Christ 
Church College. 


Feb. 21. 
~~ William H. Kempson, Christ Charch C, 
Arthur Browne, Christ Church College, 
George B. Rogers, Pembroke College. 
George Churchill, Worcester College. 
Edward Stanley, Worcester College. 
Feb. 28. 
W. E, Elwell, University College, 
George Garrick, University College. 
Alexander Johu Sutherland, Student of 
Christ Church College. 
Charles Leslie, Christ Church College. 
William Homby, Christ Church Coll, 
A. G. S. Shirley, Christ Church Coll. 
John Barrow, Wadham College. 


March 7. 
T. Prowse Lethbridge, Christ Church 


College. 
F. W. C. Whalley, Christ Church Coll. 


March 14, 
Frederic Anson, Probationary Fellow of 
All Souls College. 
James Ralph, St. Edmund’s Hall, 


MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE, 
ELECTIONS. 


Jan. 24. 


In a Convocation, holden on Thursday, 
the Rev. William Harding, M. A, Fellow 


nose College. 


Feb. 7. 


Edward Hartopp Grove, B.A. of Bal- 
liol College, was elected Fellow of Brase- 


Ma re h i 4. 


The Examiners appointed to elect a 
Scholar on Dean Ireland’s Foundation 
have elected Robert Scott, Student of 
Christ Church. The number of candi- 
dates exceeded thirty. 

The Examiners appointed to examine 
and nominate a Mathematical Scholar 
have announced to the Vice-Chancellor 
that they have elected Mr. Jeffreys, B, A. 
and Student of Christ Church, 


Feb. 7. 


In a Convocation, held this day, it was 
unanimously resolved to. contribute the 
sum of £200 from the University Chest, 
in aid of the distressed Clergymen of the 
Established Church in Ireland, 


Feb. 21. 


In a Congregation holden this day, the 
following gentlemen were nominated Pub- 
lic Examiners, the first by the Senian, the 
second by the Junior Proctor :—The Rev. 
A. Short, M.A, Student of Christ Church 
College, in Literis: Humanioribus the 
Rev. A. Neate, M, A. of Trinity College, 
in Disciplinis Mathematicis et? Physicis. 
The appointment was approved Maréh 7, 

In a Convocation, holden in the -after- 
noon of the same day, it was ngréed to 
accept a benefaction for the foundation of 
Twe Scholarships, the one far the grehtest 
attainment in Theology, dhe othee for the 
greatest attainment in Mathematics, under 
the will of the late Rev. John Johnson, 
D. D, some time Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege. The candidates must have piissed 
their principal examination, and not have 
exceeded five years from their matricula- 
tion. The Scholarships are to last for 
two years, and the proceeds of the bene- 
faction to be in books and not in money. 


Jan, 21. 


On Monday last, Mr. George William 
Huntingford was admitted Scholar of 
New College, 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM JANUARY TO MARCH INCLUSIVE. 


BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 
Feb. 20. 


Rev. W. Shepherd, Trinity College, 
Rector of Cherrington, Bucks. 


Rev. G, Jarvis, Corpus Christi College. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Jan. 25. 


H.G. Hand, Fellow of King’s College. 
R. G. Latham, Fellow of King’s Coll. 


Feb. 5. 


L. Ottley, Trinity College. 

T. Baker, St. John's College. 

F. J. W. Jones, St. John’s College, 
(comp.) 

R. B. Cartwright, Queen’s College, 
(comp.) 

C. B. Elliott, Queen's College. 

A. J, Nash, Downing College. 


Feb, 20. 
G. B. O. Hill, Trinity College. 
T. Jones, St. John’s College. 
H. T. Daniel, St. Peter's College. 
J. Cheetham, Jesus College, 
W. Wallace, Jesus College. 


J, Fawssett, Jesus College. 
J.C. Stapleton, Downing College. 


HONORARY MASTERS OF ARTS. 


Feb. 5. 


Lord Lindsay, Trinity College, son of 
Earl Balcarras. 

The Hon. P. J. L. King, Trinity Col- 
lege, sun of Lord King. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 


Feb. 5. 


Rey. P. Palmer, Trinity College. 
J.S. Cox, Corpus Christi College. 


BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 
Feb. 5. 


H. W. Meteyard, Caius College. 
Rev. J. Nelson, Trinity Hall. 


The following will be the subjects of 
Examination in the last week of the Lent 
Term, 1834. 

1. The Gospel of St. Matthew. 

2. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 

3. Plato’s Apology of Socrates. 

4. Horatius de Arte Poetica. 


BACHELORS COMMENCEMENT.—January 18th, 1833. 


Those Gentlemen whose names are preceded by an asterisk have one or more terms 
to keep previous to being admitted to their degrees, although they passed their exami- 
nation in the following order of arrangement. 


MODERATORS. 
Henry Philpot, M.A. Cath. | John Hymers, M.A. — St. John’s. 
EXAMINERS. 
Francis Martin, M.A. Trin. Robert Murphy, M.A. Caius. 
WRANGLERS. 
Ellis, Caius (Fowler, Trin. Joh. (Paley, Joh. 
Bowstead  Pemb. Gowring, Trin. Quirk, 9 Joh. Dimock, Joh. 
Pratt Caius ‘Brown, Trin. Bamfield, Clare. Barker, J. H. Joh. 
Kewplay, Trin. Boteler, Trin. Fisher, Jesus Caton, Trin, 
Phelps, Trin. Hankinson, Trin. Howlett, Joh. Haworth, Chr. 
Pound, Joh. Nicholson, Chr, Feachem, 2 3 Trin, Lawrence, — Trin. 
Cartmel, Emm. Radcliffe, Joh. |Fawcett, § © Magd. Manners, Corpus 
Jerrard, Caius Thompson, Joh,  |Wright, Trin, ‘Wilkinson, Jesus 
Barber, Joh, Heathcote, Joh. 
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Chambers, Joh. |Bunbury, 2 Trin. |Kempe, Clare, |Brewitt, 2 3, Pet. 
Loder, Tring |Massey, § & Joh, Speck, Joh. Watson. ¢ Joh. 
Gwilt, Caius |Fellowes, «Joh. . |Langdon,.. Joh. Brown, Emm, 
Stoddart, Jesus |Ruikes, Corpus|Walford, Trin. Bullen, Pet. 
Wilson, Corpus |Sanders, Joh. |jHuxtable, Trin. Cantrell, Emm. 
‘Travers, |*Power; Cath. \Hildyard, Chr! \Barnes, Trin, 4 
Hedges, Qu. Evans, 2 Qu. Jones, Qu. Myers’ Clare. 
Begbie, 2 Pemb, Wood, § Joh.  |Ward, Corpus Taylor, Joh. 
Vawdrey, § Qu. | Tate, Emm, Jacob, Emm. Roots, Jesus 4 
Bishop, Jesus Pe at, Pet. |Marshall, Trin. Weston, Trin. 
Andras, Joh. Barker, W.G, Joh. |Greensill, Corpus Bathurst, Joh. 
Heywood, Trin. |*Percy, Joh. 'Smith, Pet. || a 
JUNIOR OPTIMES, 4 
Lydekker, Trin. |Dusautoy, Joh. |Wirgman, Pet, {*Bucknill, Trin. 
Rase, Clare Ww illiams, Magd. |Snow, Joh. (Hamerton, Trin. + 
Marsden, Cath. Wix, Pet. |Noble, Joh, Heathcote, Trin. 
Sharp, Magd. ‘Elliott, Pemb. | Lowe, Trin. Pine, Trin. | 
Sale, Joh, |Nelson, Pet. |*Franeis,) »)Puck, Jesus 
North, Trin. Bary Joh. |Tuck, Corpus, Wood, Trin. 
Price, Qu. (Whitaker, § Qu. Jackson, Cath; | | 
WBgrotat—Jones, Cath, ¥ 
Laffer, Chr. ton, , Trin, asse, Jesus 2 Heusch, Joh, 
Cardew, Jet, ‘Stead, Caius Knox, Trin » $Brombead, ‘Trin. q 
Grylls, ‘Caxatet, Trin. | Tindal, Trin. (Lee, Trin., 4 
Hopkins, May. § Sid. *Corfield, Chr. |Hamersley, “Trin. | 
Howard, Jods Kimpton, Trin, | Lamb, Trin, Ripley, Joh. 
Childs, Trin. ‘*Cookson, Joh. Nicholson, Emm. Palmer, G., Joh. . 
Campbell, Tain. ucker, Pet. Priest, Got Abdy, 
Bateman, — Chr. ‘Poorey. Qu. W imberley, oh. Greaves, 
Carter, Tou ‘Jones, , Cath. Jones, Emm, 2 ‘Alford, Mage. 
*Bowyer, *Clarke, Trin. 2 Malcolm, Joh. Palmer, Joh. 
Lockwood, Joh Philpott, Joh. § *Montgomery, Corp. Garden, “Trin. 
Blyth, Chr. *Monteith, Trin. Durban, Qu. 9 Holmes, Magd. 
Kidd, Emm. Sharpe, Joh. Hine, Corp. § Grigson, Corpus 
*Martin, Sid. Brookfield, ‘Trin. * Cartwright, Qu. (Macdowald, Trin, 
Leighton, Joh. *Bateman, Joh, Loxley, Cath. '*Palin, Trin. 
Humble, Ewm. Sculthorpe, Job. (Rey nulds, -Qu. )!Thotitson, Jesus 
Smith, Trin. Garden, ——Pet. Corp. (Sloatie, 
*Irwin, Qu. Reeve, Trin. § Owen, Joh. Caley, Joh. 
Hubbard, ‘Trin. Meadows, Corp. 2 "Owen, Qu. Ley, Qu. 
Maddock, Cath. Rashdall, Corp. § Braune, Sid. *Onslowy, Triv. 
Murray, Sidney ‘Williams, Emm. Barlow, Jesus |"Jones, F.J-W. Joh. 
Calthrop, Jol. —Ventris, Joh. Pearce, Qu. Worsley, Magd. 
Jenkyng, Clare, Allen, ‘Trin, Delap, Trin, |Wright, Trin. 
Forster, Corpus *Batchellor, Trin, Platten, Caius 
Metcalfe, Joh. Kent, Clare *Pugh, Cath. 
Downes, Chr. ? Price, |*Andrews, Bennett, Corpus 
Staveley, Cath. > Greenslade, ‘Trin. ‘Hurt, Jesus f Bush, Pemb. 
Turner, Joh. * Baillie, Trin. |*Beevor, Pem. ‘SGregory, Trin. 
Simpson, Joh. ‘Hall, Joh. Birch, Joh. §,*Hughes, Joh, 
Lindsay, Ld. Trin, |Hornby, Joh. (English, Trin. |Knipe, Qu. 
Carlyon, Clare (Booty, Trin. (Marriott, Sid. Mackinnon, Joh. 
*Mytton, Jesus |*Yorke, Qu. ‘Stawell, ‘Pet. 'Mellersh, Joh. 
Rolfey Caius ‘King, Hon.P. Trin. 2 !Tomlinson, “Joh, ‘Parker, Joh. 
*Roberts, Cath. (*Skelton, Scurfield, Joh. |Wood, Trin. 
¥grotat.—Keeling, Joh. 
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COMBINATION PAPER, 1833. 


PRIOR COMB. 


Jan. 6. Mr. Gu. Crawley, Mag. 
13. Mr. Clark, Regin. 
20. Mr. Calthrop, Corp. 
27. Mr. Palmer, Jes. 
Feb. 3. Coll. Regal. 
10. Coll. Trin. 
17. Coll. Joh. 
24. Mr. Baines, Chr. 
Mar. 3. Mr. Simons, Regin. 
10. Mr. Burton, Clar. 
17. Mr. Crick, Jes. 
24. Coll. Regal. 
31. Coll. Trin, 
Apr. 7. Frst. Pascn. 
14. Mr. Berry, Pet. 
21. Mr. Chinnery, Reg. 
28. Mr. Dallin, Corp. 
Mai. 5. Mr. Bawtrey, Jes. 
12. Coll. Regal. 
19. Coll. Trin. 
26. Fest. Pentec. 


‘Jan. 2. Mr. Gage, Magd. 


9. Mr. Bagnall, Regin. 
16. Mr. Alpe, Corp. 
25. Mr. Carver, Jes. 
SO. Commem. Beneract. 
Jul. 7. Coll. Regal. 
14. Coll. Trin. 
. 21. Coll. Joh. 
28. Mr. Crossland, May. 


POSTER COMB. 
Jan. 1. Festiv. Cincum. Mr. Iliff, 
Trin. 
6. Fest. Erreu. Mr. Howman, 
Corp. 
15. Mr. Grey, Joh. 
20. Mr. Collins, Joh. 
25. Conver. St. Paut. Mr. Bate- 
man, Joh. 
27. Mr. Blake, Pemb. 
Feb. 2. Fest. Purnir. Mr. Evans, 
Regal. 
3. Mr. Waring, Magd. 
10. Mr. Jac. Chapman, Regal. 
1%. Mr. Dale. Corp. 
20. Cinerum. Cowncro ap 
24. Fest. St. Marrnu. Mr. Brett, 
Corp. 
Mar, 3. Mr. Lendon, Trin. 
10. Mr. Maturin, Regal. 
17. Mr. Walters. Trin. 
24. Mr. Hewitt, Trin. 
25. Fest. Annunc. Mr. Clowes, 
Regin. 


Mar.31. Mr. Moultrie, Trin. 
Apr. 5. Passto Domins. Mr. Barringer, 
Joh. 
7. Fest. Pascu. Coll. Joh. 
8. Fer.ima. Mr. Childers, Trin. 
9. Fer. 2da. Mr. Punnett, Clar. 
14. Mr. N. Calvert, Joh. 
21. Mr. Norman, Pet. 
25. Fest. S. Marc. Mr. Jen, Jones, 
Joh. 
28. Mr. S. Paynter, Trin. 
Mai. 1. Fest.SS. Purr. er Jac. Mr. 
Sewell, Sid. 
5. Mr. Taylor, Cath. 
12. Mr. Whitehurst, Pet. 
16. Fest. Ascen. Mr. Montgomery, 
Pet. 
19. Mr. Fearon, Emman. 
96. Fest. Penrec. Coll. Joh. 
27, Fer. ima. Mr. Gul. Crawley, 
Magd. 
28. Fer. 2da. Mr. Baines, Chr. 
Jun. 2. Mr. Berry, Pet. 
9 Mr. Jeremie, Trin. 
11. Fest. Mr. Sutton, 
Clar. 
16. Mr. Ariett, Peinb. 
23. Mr. Bowstead, Corp. 
24. Fest. S.Jou. Bar. Mr. Hoole, 
Trin. 
29, Fest. S. Per. Mr. Gul. G. Car- 
righan, Joh. 
30. Comme. Beneract. 
Jul. 7. Mr. Gul. Turner, Pemb. 
14. Mr. Gage, Megd. 
21. Mr. Tennant, Trin. . 
25. Fest. S. Jac. Mr. Crosland, 
Magd. ' 
28. Mr. Hall, Magd. 


Resp. in Theolog. Oppon. 
Mr. G. A. Browne,§ 
Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Beilas, Chr. 
Mr. Blakeney, Joh.) Mr. Fisher, Cath. 
Mr. Punnett, Clar. 
Mr. Perry, Jes. 
Mr.Gimingham,Cai., Coll. Regal. 
Coll. Trin. 
Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Day, Cai.... 34 Mr. Scott, Pet. 
Mr. Nussey, Cath. 
Mr. Backhouse,Cla, 
Mr. Dodd, Magd. < Mr. Studd, Cai. 
Coll, Regal. 
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Coll Trin. 


“Mr. Malcolm, Tin Coll. Joh. 


Mr. Haywood,Chr. 
Mr. Birch, Cath, 
Mr. Sewell, Sid. 
é Mr. Clayton, Cai. 
Coll. Regal. 
Mr. Hudson, Trin. 2 Coll. Trin. 
Coll. Joh. 


Mr. Reynolds, Trin. 


Resp. in Jur. Civ. Oppon. 
Mr. Chabot, Joh. 
Mr. Godfrey, Joh, ; Mr. Dugmore, Cai. 
Resp in Medic. Oppon. 
Mr. Wollaston, Cai. 
Mr. Cory, Cai..... Mr. Thorp, Cai. 


GRACES. 
Feb. 5. 


This day the following Graces passed 
the Senate: — 

That the sum of two hundred pounds 
be granted from the University chest, in 
aid of the funds for the relief of the dis- 
tressed Clergy. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. 
Ainslie, Mr. Whewell, Mr. Miller, Mr. 
Croft, and Mr. Archdall a Syndicate to 
consider what alterations should be made 
in the iron fence of the Senate House 
Yard, and to report before the end of this 

ra. 

That the Professor of Chemistry have 
the use of the large Lecture Room in the 
Botanic Garden, formerly appropriated to 
the Jacksonian and Botanical Professors, 
at such times as it may not be wanted by 
the said Professors. 

That the Regius Professor of 
have the use of the new Anatomical 
ture Room, at such times as it may not be 
wanted by the Professor of Anatomy. 

That the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Graham, 
Professor Musgrave, Mr. Blick, and Mr. 
Hodgson of St. Peter’s College, be a Syn- 
dicate to determine what allowance shall 
be made to the tenants at Burwell and 
Barton from their last year’s rents, in con- 
sequence of the low price of corn. 


Feb. 20. 
The following Graces passed the Se- 


nate :— 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. 
French, Dr. Geldart, Dr. Haviland, Mr. 
Tatham, Mr. Peacock, Mr. Weller, Mr. 
Ash, Mr. Bowstead, Mr. Hanson, and 
Mr. Barrick, a Syndicate, to consider 


of what standing Candidates for the degree 
of B.A. ought to be before they are al- 
lowed to be examined for that degree, and 
also to consider for what period after ex- 
amination the certificate of approval signed 
by the Examiners shall remain in force, 
and to report thereupon to the Senate, 

To allow the Rev. William Shepherd 
to take his degree of Bachelor of Divinit 
without reference to the time of his matri- 
culation. 


CLASSICAL TRIPOS, 
Feb. 23. 


EXAMINERS. 


John Gibson, M.A. Sidney Sussex Coll. 
William Martin, M.A. St. John’s Coll. 

Wm. Aldwin Soames, M.A. Trin. Coll. 
Frederick Field, M.A. Trin. Coll, 


FIRST CLASS. 

Ds. Ds. 
Bunbury, Trin. Barnes, ort 
Hildyard, Chri. |Whittaker,Qn’s § © 
Francis, St. John’s| Bury, St. John's 
Walford, Trin. Begbie, Pemb. 
Wilson, St. John’s Lydekker, Trim. : 
Kempe, Clare Hall. 


SECOND CLASS. 


Ds. Ds. 

Tate, omman. |Taylor, St. John’s 
North, Trin. Chambers, St. Jolin’s 
Inman, = St. John’s Stockdale, Trin. 
Smith, St. Peter’s Raikes, Corpus 
Nicholson, Chri. Fowler, Trin. 
Howlett, St. John’s Jones, Queen's 
Brown, Trin. (Roots, Jesus 


THIRD CLASS. 


Ds. 
vans, Qn’s ) | Fawcett, 
Jacob, Em. Andena, Joke 


Dasantoy, St, John’s Sule, St. John’s 
Rose, ClareHall Couchman,ClareHall 
Huxtable, Trin. ‘Langdon, St. John’s 
Alford, Vis.Magd. Barker, St. John’s 


ELECTIONS. 


The Rev. James Amiraux Jeremie, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, has been chosen 
to the office of Christian Advocate in the 
room of the Rev. Hugh James Rose, 
resigned. 

The Rev. Heury John Rose, B.D. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, has been 
elected Hulsean Leeturer, vacant by the 
resignation of the Rev. J. J. Blunt, D.D. 


Jan, 27. 
The Rev. William Jones, B.D. Fellow 
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of St. John’s College, was elected Lady 
Margaret’s Preacher. 


Herbert Jeuner, . LL.B, of Trini 
va Berd 


Hall, eldest son of Sir He 
the King’s Advocate-General, has been 
clected a Fellow of that Society. 


Feb, 12. 


Joseph Bowstead, Esq. B.A. of Pem- 
broke College, was elected a Foundation 
Fellow of that Society. 


Feb. 14. 


Mr. C. H. Grove, of Pembroke College, 
was elected a Travelling Bachelor on Mr. 
Worts’s foundation. 


Feb. 23. 
Thomas Kynaston Selwyn. 


Jun. 26. 


At the examination at St. John’s, the 
first classes of the second and third year 
were arranged in the following order :— 


SECOND YEAR. 


H, Cotteril. Lambert. 
Sylvester. Tillard, 
Scudamore, Gibbons, 

Drake. Waltham. 
Bateson. Legrew, ? 
Ireland. Laing, 
Morris, Hutchineon, 5 
H. W. Smith. Hilditch. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Bullock. Rolfe. 
Hey. Low. 
Bryer. White. 
Trentham. Coates. 
Giles, ? Nevin. 
J. Wood, 
PRIZES. 


CHANCELLOR'S MEDALLISTS. 

The Chancellor’s gold medals for the 
two best proficients in classical learning 
among the commencing Bachelors of Arts, 
were adjudged to Edward Herbert Bans 
bury, of Trinity College, ard James Hild- 
yard, of Christ’s College. 

DR. SMITH’S PRIZES. 

The late Dr. Smith’s ennual prizes of 
£25 each were adjudged to Alexander 
Ellice, of Caius, and Joseph Bowstead, of 
Pembroke, the first and second Wranglers: 

SEATONIAN PRIZB POBM. 

Subject for the present year is—** St. 

Paul at Philippi.” 


HULSEAN PRIZE SUBJECT. 


A premium, exceeding £100, will be 


given this year for the best dissertati 
on the following subject—‘‘ What were the 
opinions of the ancient philosophers of Greece 


and Rome, respecting the nature and attri- 
butes of the Deity; and how far did they. 


differ from the revealed Word of God?” ~~ 


IRELAND. 


The four Irish representative Prelates for the present Session of Parliament are, the 
Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. Whately), the Bishop of Ossory (Dr. Fowler), the Bishop 
of Killaloe (Dr. Verschoyle), and the Bishop of Clonfert (Dr. Butson). 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Mr. Forbes has been appointed by the Town Council Professor of Natural Philo- 


sopby in the University. 


Errata in the preceding Number in the Oxford University Proceedings. 


Page £52, for Osnam, read Oxnam. 
for Gardner, read Cardew. 


fer Harrison, William, Balliol College, read Harrison, William, Btasenose 


College. 
for Hinkinan, read Hinxman. 
for Hooper, read Hooker. 


for Pulteney, Richard, Balliol College, read Pulteney, Richard T. P., Tri- 


nity College. 


for Uniacke, Richard, St. Mary Hall, read Uniacke, Richard J., St. Al 


Hall. 
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